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A Special Word to Subscribers 


HEN you receive notice that your subscription has 

expired renew at once, using the blank inclosed in 
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on your present address label. Sometimes a subscriber who 
has already renewed may receive this blank. We begin to 
pack in mail-bags two weeks or more before mailing, and the 
renewal may have reached us after the copy containing the 
blank has been packed. In requesting change of address 
please give us four weeks’ notice. 


If your subscription expires with this issue your renewal 
must reach us before the fifth of November to avoid missing 
the next issue. We cannot begin subscriptions with back 
numbers. Subscribers should use Postal or Express money 
orders in remitting. All Rural Free Delivery carriers can 
supply Postal money orders. 
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How I Knew When the Right 
Man Came 


HOUSAN DS of girls find their deep- 

est concern and anxiety in dividing 
the wheat from the chaff in their love 
affairs. It is a universal experience that 
hundreds of girls at the impressionable 
age fall in love not with a man, but with 
Love. Scores of domestic tragedies can 
be traced to this inability really to know 
when “true love comes a-wooing.”’ 

We believe that hundreds of married 
women, happily married, might signally 
help many girls if they can be induced 
to tell (anonymously, of course, their 
names being kept strictly within the 
knowledge of the Personal Editor) out 
of their own experiences just how they 
knew when the right man came along. 
“Tnstinctively,” some will immediately 
say; others will smile and answer: ‘‘ Every 
girl knows.” But thousands of unhappy 
homes, and the divorce cases that spring 
from them, testify absolutely to the 
contrary nevertheless. 


5 IS to help thousands of girls that 
THE JOURNAL appeals to its happy wife 
readers to tell, from their own experiences, 
how they knew, thus answering the ques- 
tion asked by hundreds of girls: ‘‘How 
can J know?” or ‘‘How can J be sure?” 
Tell them, please—as woman to woman— 
what is the one supreme test that may 
help a girl to analyze correctly her own 
true feelings and to decide. 

If preferred the experience may be told 
conversely—that is, the writer may give 
the reasons why she refused to accept the 
man (or men) who offered himself to her, 
leading up finally to the man whom she 
did accept and why, and wherein he 
differed from the other one, and wherein 
her own feelings toward him were differ- 
ent from those toward the other man. 

It is the wish of THE JOURNAL that 
these experiences from the lives of other 
women shall be so clear and so explicit as 
to be-of as much actual help to girls who 
are facing the same problem—probably 
the greatest in a girl’s life—as any printed 
word or experience can be helpful. 

Each experience must be actual: out 
of the life of the woman who writes it. 
THE JOURNAL will pay: 


$250 for the Best Experience 
200 for the Second Best Experience 
150 for the Third Best Experience 
125 for the Fourth Best Experience 
100 for the Fifth Best Experience 


$825 in All for the Contest 


No manuscript shall exceed 2500 words 
in length: this limit must be strictly 
observed. 

In order that all manuscripts may be 
read quickly and a prompt decision 
reached they should be typewritten if 
possible. If that is out of the question 
they should be written in ink, neatly and 
clearly, on only one side of the paper, and 
sent flat or folded. Rolled manuscripts 
will not be considered. 

Manuscripts will not be returned under 
any circumstances, so postage stamps 
should not be inclosed nor sent later. 
Neither should letters of inquiry or ex- 
planation be sent, either separately or 
with manuscripts, as all conditions are 
here stated clearly, and therefore such 
letters will not be answered. 


E WISH to award the prizes, but 

we reserve the right to withhold any 
or all of them if in our judgment the 
material entered does not come up to the 
required standard of excellence. How- 
ever, we feel sure that good experiences 
will come in, and are hoping to have 
difficulty in choosing the best from the 
many excellent ones. 

The contest will be open till November 
20 next, 1912. No manuscripts received 
after that date can be considered. 

Address all manuscripts to 


THE PERSONAL EDITOR 
Tue LapiEs’ HoME JOURNAL 
PHILADELPHIA 
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A New Serial by the 
Author of the “Juliet” Stories 


‘tz delightful thing about Grace S. 
Richmond’s new romance, the serial 
publication of which will begin in the 
next issue of THE JOURNAL, is that it isa 
sequel to one of the most popular stories 
she ever wrote, and yet complete in 
itself, besides having all the charm of 
this author’s work. No sooner did the 
last installment of her love story of a 
country doctor, ‘‘Red Pepper Burns,” 

appear in THE JOURNAL than letters be- 
gan to come in demanding a sequel, and 
they have kept right on coming in. The 
writers all wanted to know ‘‘what hap- 
pened”’ after the lovable R. P. Burns, 
M. D., with his copper-red locks and 
= hair-trigger of a temper,’’ and the lovely 


ried. And at last they are going to know. 
Mrs. Richmond tells them all about it in 
this new romance, which is called 


The Country Doctor 


and every admirer of the beloved “‘ Juliet”’ 
stories, every reader who has ever felt 
the charm of her fascinating romances, 
will know what to expect. 

But with a clear understanding of what 
her readers would like, no less than what 
they have asked for, she has made this 
latest novel more than simply a sequel. 
She not only tells all about the charactet- 
istic home-coming and early married life 
of ‘‘Red Pepper’’ and his bride, but she 
also tells about the romance of a patient 
of his, a celebrated surgeon. Then, too, 
while every one of the old friends in the 
earlier book, Burns’s suburban neigh- 
bors, the Chesters and the Macauleys, 
his office nurse, Amy Mathewson, his 
faithful housekeeper, Cynthia, even the 
Green Imp, the ‘“‘long, low and powerful”’ 
automobile which plays such an import- 
ant part in his professional life, all have 
their share in the romance of the famous 
surgeon, there are other new characters 
no less interesting, notably a girl friend 
of “Mrs. Red Pepper,” a delightfully 
wide-awake, energetic young person who 
follows photography for a living, and her 
“Granny,” a dear little Dresden-china 
old lady, one of the happiest bits of por- 
traiture Mrs. Richmond hasever given us. 

A generous first installment of this 
charming romance by the author of the 
“‘Juliet’’ stories will be given in the 
November number of THE JOURNAL. 


If You Keep a Girl 


O YOU think you devote sufficient atten- 

tion to the servant-girl problem? Surely 
here is a question that interests every one of 
your readers.” Mrs. S. T. 


“Every one” of our readers? Hardly, 
Madam. Do you realize that, of the nineteen 
million families keeping house in the United 
States, only one million six hundred thousand 
employ domestic help? In other words that 
only eight out of every one hundred families 
have one or more servants? Acute in interest 
as the servant-girl problem is to some women 
it actually touches the lives of only a very few 
women, comparatively, as you see. 


For All the Little “Marys” 


HE other day there came along a letter 

from a little girl in Iowa, signed just 
‘“Mary.”’ Mary asked if some day, maybe, 
THE JOURNAL wouldn’t—oh, please!—put in 
a doll’s house, concluding: ‘‘If you do put one 
in I supose some one else will write in and say 
it is perfeckly ridiculous to waste so much paper, 
but I do hope you won’t pay any atention 
to them.” 

And, Mary, we’re not going to pay any 
“atention’’—not the least bit in the world. 
In the November number you will find your 
heart’s desire, ‘“‘the most wonderful doll house 
in the world”’—at least that is what it has been 
called by ever so many people who have visited 
a great dealin Dolltown and have seen most of 
the houses there. 








young widow, Ellen Lessing, were mar- _ 
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Doris Couldn’t Draw It 


S A SLIGHT diversion the teacher suggested 
that each child in the class draw a picture 

from which she could guess what the child 
wanted to be when grown. All sorts of articles 
were illustrated: books for bookkeepers, hats 
for milliners, etc. One little girl, however, had 
a blank sheet. 

“Why, Doris, don’t you want to be anything 
when you are grown?” 

““Vessum,” said Doris; “‘I want to be married, 
but I don’t know how to draw it.” 


A Doubtful Compliment 


HE banquet hall was adorned with many 
beautiful paintings, and the president of the 
little college was called upon to respond to a 
toast. Wishing to pay a compliment to the 
ladies present he designated the paintings with 
an eloquent gesture and said: 
““What need is there of these painted beauties 
when we have so many with us at the table?” 





A Useless Question 


UNT ELIZA came up the walk and said to 
her small nephew: 
‘*Good-morning, Willie. Is your mother in?” 
“Sure she’s in,’”’ replied Willie truculently. 
““[D’you s’pose I'd be workin’ in the garden on 
Saturday morning if she wasn’t?” 


Not That Kind 


“™ JES,” said the man who had been traveling 
‘in the wild West, ‘“‘I saw three trains held 

up one night.” 

“Heavens!” exclaimed the innocent bystander. 
“Was any one hurt?” 

‘‘No,”’ said the traveler, as he reached for his 
hat. ‘“‘They were held up by women in a 
ballroom.” 


The Worst Yet 
P peri ey handed the following note from his 


mother to the teacher one morning: 


Dere teecher: You keep tellin’ my boy to brethe 
with his diafram. Maybe rich children has got 
diaframs, but how about when there father only 
makes $1.50 a day and has got five children to keep? 
First it’s one thing, then it’s another, and now it’s 
diaframs. That’s the worst yet. 


No Wonder She Was Alarmed 


“THE news of the young woman’s engagement 
had just been made public. She was in the 
little store one day when the clerk laughingly 
said: ‘‘Well, Miss Gertrude, I see it’s coming 
off soon.” 
The young woman caught nervously at her 
clothing. ‘‘My goodness!” she said. ‘‘ What?” 


He Knew Who’d Get It 


N AGED merchant was very ill and sent for 
the family lawyer. ‘‘I wish,’’ began the 

sick man, as the attorney stood by his bedside 
eager to catch every word. 

““VYes?”’ answered the lawyer, hastily scrib- 
bling. 

‘All my property to go to my eldest daughter. 
I wish to die firm in the knowledge that the 
property is assured to her,” continued the 
merchant, with excitement. 

“Of course—of course!”’ fussed the attorney. 

‘“Would it be asking too much,”’ hesitatingly 
asked the dying man, “‘to suggest that you 
should marry her?” 





Where Strap-Reaching Hurts 


in OBBY,” said the lady in the street car, 
severely, ““why don’t you get up and give 
your seat to your father? Doesn’t it pain you to 
see him reaching for the strap?” 
‘‘Not in a car,”’ said Bobby. 
home.” 


“Tt does at 
It Didn’t Matter 


a's JHAT are you doing, dear?’ asked the 

little girl’s mother, as she paused to look at 
some very strange marks the child was making 
on a piece of paper. 

“T’m writing a letter to Lillie Smith,” was 
the answer. 

“But, my dear,’”’ laughed the mother, “‘you 
don’t know how -to write.” 

“Oh, that doesn’t matter, Mother! 
doesn’t know how to read.” 


Lillie 
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Things of All Times That People Have Laughed Over i 


A Pardonable Error 


5 HY is our thin friend, Miss Dash, angry 
at you?” asked one young man of another. 
“‘Oh, I made a mistake at a reception. I 
couldn’t see her face under her big hat?” 
“Well, that’s nothing to get mad about, 
mistaking her for some one else.”’ 
“No, but you see I mistook her for a piano 


lamp.” 
A Gentle Hint 


BACHELOR had courted a girl for a long 

time without coming to the point. One 
evening in Leap Year, the young lady being 
musical, he took her to a concert. 

The orchestra played No. 6, a selection that 
seemed to the bachelor very beautiful. He bent 
over his companion and whispered: 

“How lovely that is! What is it, do you 
know?” 

She smiled demurely and replied in a low, 
thrilling voice: 

“It is the ‘Maiden’s Prayer.’”’ 

“The ‘Maiden’s Prayer’?”’ he repeated in 
astonishment. ‘“‘Why ——”’ 

But she handed him her program, pointing to 
No. 6 with her finger. 

He read and started, for the real name of the 
selection was ‘‘ Mendelssohn’s Wedding March.” 
He bought the ring the next day. 


No Help Needed 


“a would you do if I should kiss you?” 
asked the young man. 
“Do?” said the girl. ‘‘I’d scream for help.” 
“Oh, don’t bother,” said he. ‘I can do it 
without any help.” 


More Fitting 


YOUNG lady and her fiancé were waiting 
for a street car. After several cars had 
passed that they were unable to get aboard the 
young man became impatient. He waved 
frantically at the next car as it hove in sight, 
then leaped upon the platform and said in a 
pleading voice: ‘‘Come on, Helen; we can 
manage to squeeze in here, can’t we?” 
She blushed faintly, but sweetly replied: 
“T suppose we can, dear, but don’t you think 
we’d better wait until we get home?” 





Mammy’s Expedient 


ITTLE Rastus was becoming very objection- 
able in school, because his wool was growing 
longer and longer, far beyond the cutting stage. 
The teacher tried hinting to no purpose, and 
then told him outright to go have his hair cut, 
giving him a quarter for the purpose. 

Rastus broke out crying and said: ‘No, 
Ma’am, I dassn’t hab it cut. My mammy 
she wants a new switch and she’s done a-growin’ 
it on me.”’ 


Could He, Though ? 


wy... impractical man and his wife were 
moving from one flat to another and were 
discussing ways of saving moving expenses. 

‘We can carry lots of things ourselves,” said 
the wife. ‘‘For example, I will wear my winter 
coat over and then leave it and come back for 
my spring coat, which I will wear over on the 
next trip.” 

This idea charmed the impractical man. 
“Why, I can do the same thing!” he cried. 
“T can wear one suit of clothes over and leave 
it and come back for another.” 


What Was Worse 


‘“7*AN you imagine,”’ said the facetious teacher 
of natural history, ‘‘anything worse than 
a giraffe with a sore throat?” 
“Yes, sir,” came the answer from one boy. 
“What, pray?”’ asked the teacher in surprise. 
“*A centipede with corns.” 


His Speech 


T THE wedding breakfast the bridegroom, 
an exceedingly bashful young man, was 
called upon to speak, in spite of the fact that he 
had pleaded to be excused. Blushing to the roots 
of his hair he rose, intending to say that he was 
no speechmaker, but, unfortunately placing his 
hand on the bride’s shoulder, he stammered 
these opening (and closing) words: 
““This—er—this thing has been thrust upon 
me. 


Where He Was Valuable 


“\ ZES,” said the celebrated oculist, ‘‘he had 
some rare trouble with his eyes. Every 
time he began to read he would read double. 
And yet he is able to hold a very high-salaried 
position.” 
‘Why, what can he do?” said the friend. 
“The gas company gave him a job reading 
meters.” 


Why Was it Worth It? 


NEWLY married couple and a friend were 

traveling by train, when they were suddenly 
plunged into the darkness of a tunnel. There 
was no light in the car and when they abruptly 
returned to daylight the bride and the bridegroom 
were caught kissing furtively. 

The friend was embarrassed, and he said the 
first thing that came into his head: ‘“‘That— 
ah—that tunnel cost two million dollars.” 

The bridegroom nodded his head wisely. 
“Well,” he said judicially, ‘“‘it was worth it.” 


Why it Wouldn’t Come Off 


“ TOHNNY,” said the mother as she vigorously 
scrubbed the small boy’s face with soap and 
water, ‘“‘didn’t I tell you never to blacken your 
face again? Here I’ve been scrubbing for half 
an hour and it won’t come off.” 
“T-I—ouch!” sputtered the small boy; “‘Tain’t 
your little boy. I—ouch! Ise Mose, de colored 
lady’s little boy.” 





Not Always Cockney 


OT all city folks are as ignorant of the farm- 

ers’ surroundings as the farmers sometimes 
suppose. This was evidenced by an incident 
in the stay of a young New Yorker on a New 
England farm. 

‘Well, young man,” said the farmer to his 
city boarder, who was up early and looking 
around, ‘‘been out to hear the haycock crow, 
I suppose?’”’? And the farmer winked at his 
hired man. 

The city man smiled. ‘‘ No,” said he suavely; 
“T’ve merely been out tying a knot in a cord of 


wood.”’ 
So Did He 


me O YOU know,” said the successful mer- 
chant pompously, ‘‘that I began life as 
a ‘barefoot boy’?”’ 
“Well,” said his clerk, ‘‘I wasn’t born with 
shoes on either.” 


It Must Have Been a Great Fight 


AT was in the museum looking at a copy of 

the ‘‘ Winged Victory.” 

‘‘And phat may yez call thot?” he asked an 
attendant. 

“That is a statue of Victory, sir,’’ was the 
answer. 

Pat surveyed the headless and armless statue 
with renewed interest. 

“Victhry, is it?’ he said. ‘Thin, begorry, 
Oi’d loike to see the other fellow.” 


Try it, but Quickly 


ETTY BOTTER bought some butter. 
“But,” she said, ‘this butter’s bitter; 

If I put it in my batter, 

It will make my batter bitter. 

But a bit of better butter 

Will but make my batter better.” 

So she bought a bit o’ butter 

Better than the bitter butter, 

And made her bitter batter better. 

So ’twas better Betty Botter 

Bought a bit of better butter. 


Didn’t Want Anything Worse 


“ IDN’T you say your dog’s bark is worse 
than his bite?”’ 
i I Pas 
“‘Then for goodness’ sake don’t let him bark! 
He’s just bitten me.”’ 





To be Congratulated 


Fo many days a man lay dangerously ill with 
a malady that puzzled the distinguished spe- 
cialist who was called to attend him. 

One afternoon the eminent physician appeared 
with eyes aglow. ‘I certainly congratulate 
you,” he said. 

The patient smiled hopeiully. 
I will surely recover?” he asked. 

‘‘Oh, no! there is no hope of that; but if the 
autopsy proves that you are suffering from an 
entirely new disease, as I believe it will, we will 
name the malady after you.” 


“You mean 


The Deepening Influence of Travel 


““T TELL you,” said the globe-trotter, “travel 
isa greatthing. Ifthere is anything in a man 
travel will bring it out.” 
“Ves,” said his pale, newly landed friend; 
“especially ocean travel.” 






DRAWN BY JOHN WOLCOTT ADAMS 


Not a Great Conversationalist 


OBERT HENRI, the artist, paused before 
a beautiful landscape at the Philadelphia 
Academy of the Fine Arts and said: 

“Dawb, who painted this, has suddenly 
sprung from humble circumstances to great 
wealth and eminence. 

““Dawb made his first success in Paris. He 
was diffident and abashed in those days. When 
he would sally out from his garret in the Rue 
Vaugirard to a Duchess’s in the Avenue des 
Champs Elysées, or a Princess’s in the Rue de 
l’Université, his heart would be in his mouth. 

“They say that once, at a dinner party at 
Paillard’s, Dawb, the guest of honor, didn’t open 
his mouth from the oysters to the soufflé. 

“Finally, when the dessert came on, the 
beautiful hostess smiled and said: ‘Come, dear 
Monsieur Dawb, do say something!’ 

‘‘Dawb blushed at this challenge, racked his 
brain and stammered, with a bashful smile: 
‘Have you noticed, ladies and gentlemen, that 
this year’s pawn tickets are all green?’”’ 


What He Thousht 


A MAN walking along the street of a village 
stepped into a hole in the sidewalk and 
broke his leg. He engaged a famous lawyer, 
brought suit against the village for one thousand 
dollars and won the case. The city appealed to 
the Supreme Court, but again the great lawyer 
won. 

After the claim was settled the lawyer sent 
for his client and handed him one dollar. 

‘‘What’s this?”’ asked the man. 

““That’s your damages, after taking out my 
fee, the cost of appeal and other expenses,” 
replied the counsel. 

The man looked at the dollar, turned it over 
and carefully scanned the other side. Then he 
looked up at the lawyer and said: ‘‘What’s the 
matter with this dollar? Is it a counterfeit?” 


What She Really Wanted 


| She rag had just proposed to Millie. 

“No, Ferdie,” she said, ‘I cannot marry 
you. The man who gets me must be a grand 
man, upright and square.” 

‘My dear girl,” said Ferdie, “‘ you don’t want 
aman. You want a piano.” 





Had to Catch Him 


‘ta farmer’s mule had just balked in the road 
when the country doctor came by. The 
farmer asked the physician if he could give him 
something to start the mule. The doctor said 
he could, and, reaching down into kis medicine 
case, gave the animal some powders. The mule 
switched his tail, tossed his head and started on 
a mad gallop down the road. The farmer looked 
first at the flying animal and then at the doctor. 

“How much did that medicine cost, Doc?” 
he asked. 

“Oh, about fifteen cents,’’ said the physician. 

“Well, give me a quarter’s worth, quick!” 
ous he swallowed it. “I’ve got to catch that 
mule. 


The Proper Way 


€¢ HEN you leave on the train,” said the 
young man yearningly, ‘‘I will throw you 
a kiss.” 
‘But,’ rejoined the girl, ‘‘don’t you know 
that it isn’t polite to throw things at people? 
You should always give them.” 


She Didn’t Believe It 


eS a swimming school in a small city 
one day two country women read this sign 
at the entrance: 


25,000 Gals. In and Out Every Minute 


“That’s all nonsense,’’ said one of the women; 
“there ain’t that many women in this whole 


town.”’ 
The Editor’s Guess 


LEADING citizen in a small town was 

suddenly stricken with appendicitis and an 
operation became necessary. The editor of the 
local paper heard of it and printed this note 
about it: 


Our esteemed fellow-citizen, James L. Brown, 
will go to the hospital tomorrow to be operated 
upon for the removal of his appendix by Doctor 
Jones. He will leave a wife and two children. 


Two Viewpoints 


i er is one thing I notice particularly 
about that young man who calls to see 
you,” said the old lady. ‘‘He seems to have an 
inborn, instinctive respect for woman. He treats 
every woman as though she were a being from 
a higher sphere, to be approached only with the 
utmost delicacy and deference.” 

““Yes,”’ said her eighteen-year-old grand- 
daughter, “‘he’s horribly bashful.” 
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Little Mothers of Men to Be 
By Ella Wheeler Wilcox 


HETHER you frolic with cumrade boys, 
Or sit at your studies or play with toys; 
Whatever your station or place or sphere, 
For just one purpose God sent you here; 
And always and ever you are to me 
Dear little Mothers of Men to be. 


So would I guard you from all mean things; 

From the dwarfing of wealth and from poverty’s 
stings; 

And from silly mothers of fuss and show 

And from dissolute fathers whose aims are low 

I would take you and shield you and set you free, 

Dear little Mothers of Men to be. 


And then were the wish of. my heart fulfilled, 
Around about you the world should build 
A wall of Wisdom, with Truth for its Tower, 
Where mind and body would wax in power 
Till the tender twig was a splendid tree, 

Dear little Mothers of Men to be. 


It is only a dream; but the world grows wise, 
And a mighty truth in the dream seed lies 

That shall gladden the earth in its time and place: 
We must better the Mothers to better the race’! 


The Redplush Mountains 
By Judd Mortimer Lewis 


f ERE’S a country undiscovered 

But by one glad little boy 

And his daddy, and ’tis brimming 
Full of mystery and joy; 

And the stairs up to the attic 
Lead them to its level floor, 

And the glamour of it waits them, 
Just inside the attic door. 


From an ancient feather duster, 
That long since has come to grief, 
Comes a grand display of feathers 
For the headdress of a chief; 
And an old, discarded ‘‘settle,”’ 
That is long and deep and wide, 
Has become the Redplush Mountains, 
Where a tribe of red men hide. 


And the daddy is the red men, 
And the boy a hero bold, 

Who is searching through the mountains 
For a.vein of yellow gold. 

And the-red men, softly creeping 
O’er.the desert’s level floor, 
Find his trail and chase him, panting, -*s, 

To a,nook behind the door. | a 


Then the air is rent with warfare 
And the popping of a gun, 
And cork bullets pelt the jackets 
Of the red men as they run; 
Till the Redplush Mountains hide them, 
Then the rag-bag is brought low 
By a bullet, and the hero 
Has a feast of “‘ buffalo.” 


Then there’s an enchanted carpet 
Which they crouch upon and—swish! 
They are suddenly transported 
To whatever land they wish. 
And they cling to one another 
And go sailing through the air! 
Then a little boy is sleeping, 
Limbs thrown wide and tousled hair. 


Then the attic is an attic, 
Rubbishy and dim and bare, 
And the red man, now a daddy, 
Lifts a boy with tumbled hair, 
And goes softly down the stairway 
From the land of derring-do, 
And a mother, glad eyes shining, 
Comes and snuggles to the two. 


A Child’s Blessing at Breakfast 
By Wilbur D. Nesbit 


pom. bless not only meat and drink, 
But what we do, and what we think, 
So that from all our work and play 

We shall be better for this day. 


A Baby’s Sorrow 
By Strickland Gillilan 


Paarone the shining grief-drop from his eye 
Could course the rosy distance of his cheek, 
A quick smile dug a dimple, deep and dry, 

To which the hot tear turned—a briny creek— 
And formed a lake with velvet shores around, 
Wherein the baby’s Sorrow all was drowned! 
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WHAT THE POETS 
SEND US 


Songs They Have Sung About Childhood 
And Life in Later Years 


DECORATIONS BY JOHN WOLCOTT ADAMS 








“Oh, Rose With the Red-Gold Heart” 
By Caroline Hazard 


H, ROSE with the red-gold heart 
And the dusk of the morning’s flush, 
With petals of saffron that blush 
With crimson and carmine, and spread 
A crown about thy head, 
Oh, tell me what thou art! 


Dear sister of my soul, 
Thou standest fair and serene 
Amid thy leaves’ dark sheen, 
Stately and quiet and gay, 
The livelong radiant day, 
And knowest not thy goal. 


And when the radiant day, 
With its heat and warmth and light, 
Is sinking toward the night, 
With petals faded and curled 
Away from a shrunken world, 
Thou still dost. stay 


And bravely bearest thy part. : 
Though gone is the glory and bloom, 
Yet sweet is the faint perfume 
From petals hurt by the wind; 

And though all life is behind 

Deep is thy red-gold heart. 


The Heart’s Dearest Dream 
By Margaret Burrous Martin 


WEETHEART of Mine, from the Land of 
Some Day 

Evening shadows fall, 

Dim grows the world of work and of play, 
Dreams seem the truest of all; 

Prince of my dreams, come and whisper to me 
Of truth and faith from above, 

Whisper of beauty and whisper of hope 
And whisper to me of love. 


Home of My Own, from the Land of Some Day 
Lift in the shadows your walls, 
Let me creep in at your wide-open way 
Into the warmth of your halls. 
Lights in Our Home let me kindle for him, 
Of truth and faith from above, 
Lights of beauty and lights of hope 
And lights of eternal love. 


Child of My Dream, from the Land of Some Day 
Nestle so close on my breast; 

Safe in Our Home, in my arms softly lay, 
Love’s song lulling to rest. 

Out of the years as they come, as they go, 
Child of my heart’s purest ray, 

God and the Mother will send you, I know, 
Into my Home of Some Day. 





The People’s Poet 





By Eleanor Duncan Wood 


E STOOD in the dust of the highway, 
Where the throngs of the World go by, 


And Humanity’s ceaseless clamor 
Beats up to the quiet sky.. 

And ever his eyes were wistful, 
And still as he sang he smiled, 

For in the breast of the Poet 
There dwelt the heart of a Child. 


To help them, only to help them— 
Men of the crowded street, 

Who had lost the echoes of Eden 
In the trampling of restless feet; 

Chasers of Phantom Folly, 
Slaves of the God of Gold; 

To waken their-hearts unloving— 
This was his dream of old. 


So he sang of Youth Eternal, 
Of the joys of the Common Way, 
Of the light in cottage windows, 
Of the kiss af the close of day; 
He sang of God’s green meadows, 
Of haunts to a child’s heart dear, 
Of Love, and of Home and Mother, 
Till the world-worn paused to hear. 


But always the Critics scorned him: 
‘Silence, thou earth-chained Thing.” 
He answered them, sadly smiling: 
‘Like the birds I needs must sing.”’ 
“Then chant us a mighty epic 
Of the surge of unsailed seas, 
Or the Race-trend.”’ ‘Nay, my brothers, 
I have no songs of these.” 


So he sang on, all unheeding, 
And the hopeless hoped once more, 
And he gave of the balm of laughter 
To hearts that were sick and sore; 
And the souls of the weak were strengthened, 
And selfish eyes grew dim 
With the blessed tears of Pity— 
All through the songs of him. 


And when at last he was silent, 
They wove him no crown of bay 
Nor laurel—but dusty blossoms 
That border the World’s Highway; 
And they quarried no lofty column 
To boast of a fleeting fame, 
But deep in the hearts of the People 
Is graven their Poet’s name. 





loved 


moved 


As They, So I and She 
By Frances McKinnon Morton 
LIKE to think that back of me for age on age 
A company of loving women stand, 
The incense of whose love lends fragrance to the 
page 
That I am writing with my own frail hand. 


It stays my weakness when I feel they lived and 


And walked along the pathway I have come, 
And that they knew the sense of service as they 


In all the happy ministries of home. 











The dress they wore, the flesh that bore their 
spirit’s grace 
The ruthless years have moldered into dust; 
It is my hour now to fill their vacant place 
And hold aloft their lamp of love and trust. 


And when I, too, shall slip beyond the things 
I see, 
I crave to leave within the world I know 
A little woman child, whose mother heart shall be 
A place where tender herbs of healing grow; 


Who shall take up the lamp of service and of love, 
And all the joy and pain of womanhood, 
And bear it high Life’s round of petty cares 


above, 
And glorify the place where once I stood. 




















Her Smile =<. 
By Eleanor Duncan Wood 


COUNTRY lad in the selfish city, 
Aching with loneliness through and 
through, 
You sent me a smile of cheer and pity 
Straight from the beautiful heart of you. 
Gray your hair, and your eyes were weary, 
But the smile on your sweet lips seemed to 


say: 
“Courage, lad, though the world looks dreary, 
Take heart of grace for another day.” 


Heartsick I was with the bitter longing 
For the old white house neath the dear 
home skies, 
For the vine-hung eaves where the birds are 
thronging 
And the porch where the morning-glories 


rise, 
For-the dear old room that is like no other 
Where the clock is ticking the long hours 
: through, 
And the face at the window—oh, Mother, 
Mother, 
How could I stay were it not for you? 


But the younger boys were strong and steady, 
And could take my place—so I came away— 
And my brain is clear and fy..hands;are ready, 
And ‘that debt must be lttéd,<céme what 
But in my loneliness lay my danger; 
So, when you kneel at Our Eather’s feet, 
Whisper a prayer for the gray-haired stranger 
Who smiled at your boy on the.city street. 


“A-World Just Made for Her 
By Judd Mortimer Lewis 


H, LITTLE girl with the yellow curl, 
Oh, little girl with the eyes of blue, 
The world was made for a little girl, 

And all of the sunshine was made for you; 
And all of the trees with their low-hung boughs, 
And all of the birds and the songs they sing, 
And all of the fields where the winds carouse— 
They were made for you—all—everything! 


And when you are sleepy the purple night 
Is made for you, with its twinkling stars; 
And bis you would wake comes the morning 
ight, 
And sunshine lying in yellow bars 
Across the floor and across your*bed, 
And the sky is clear and is cobalt blue, 
And all of it, oh, my touslehead! 
The sky and the sun and the world’s for you. 


And Father and Mother were made for you, 
As much as your doll and your Teddy-bear— 
Oh, little baby with eyes of blue! 
Oh, little baby with tousled hair! 
And the wind brings perfume of meadowsweet, 
And the live-oak boughs bend down and sway, 
They wait till you’ve mastered your dancing 
feet, 
They’re longing for you to come out and play. 


A Mother’s Professions 


By Florence L. Patterson 


THE TEACHER 


\X7TO EAGER, questioning class before me 
4 stands, 
No college to my name has honor paid; 
My badge of office is a primer laid 
Upon my lap, by tired, childish hands. 


THE SURGEON 


No letters have I earned, no high degree 
Save the diploma by experience brought; 
Yet must I mend the awful havoc wrought 

By the fierce splinter on the dimpled knee. 


THE PEACE OFFICER 


I am a worker in the cause of Peace; 
Under my soft persuasions oft I find 
The tight-clenched fist relax, the eyes grow 


ind, 
The kicks and mutterings of warfare cease. 
THE MINISTER 


My words no mighty congregations sway, 
Within no lofty pulpit do I shine; 
Yet where is sweeter ministry than mine: 
To teach two faltering baby lips to pray? 


THE LAWYER 


The lawyer, jury, judge combine in me, 
The clients come securely, not in awe, 
The nursery is the courtroom, and the law 
Is that of Justice, Love and Courtesy. 
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Selling the first Ivory Soap—June, 1879 


Ivory Soap has been before the public over 
thirty-three years. 

During that time it has been advertised more 
extensively and continuously than any other 


article. ‘This, in itself, proves that Ivory Soap 
is what its advertising claims it to be. 

An article not so good as its makers claim 
may be advertised profitably only until its true 
character becomes known. and the supply of 
new users exhausted. To make advertising pay 
for a term of years a product must have the 
merit promised by the advertisements so as to 
hold those who try it. 


Ivory Soap advertising, from the first, has 
said that Ivory Soap is pure and mild; that it 
lathers freely and rinses easily; that it contains 
no “free” (uncombined) alkali; that it cleanses 
thoroughly but does not injure the most tender 
skin or the most delicate fabric; that it is the 
most economical soap. . 

Ivory Soap has always fulfilled all these 
claims. It is pure. It is mild. It is pleasant 
to use. It is economical. People who try it 
get what they expect and therefore continue to 
use it. That is why it has been advertised for 
thirty-three years. 
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twenty-eight cents last week? Has the price gone up again?” asked 
a housekeeper of her butcher over the telephone. 

‘‘No, madam, the price has not gone up,”’ replied the butcher; ‘‘but you 
are ordering by telephone.” 

‘“‘By telephone!” echoed the housekeeper. ‘‘ Why, what has that got to 
do withit? Don’t you want to make shopping easy for your customers?” 

“Yes, ma’am, I do,” answered the straightforward butcher, ‘‘but you 
forget that making shopping easy for my customers costs me money. I must 
have telephones, and girls to attend to them, and delivery wagons to take 
your meat to the station. I can’t do all that, you know, for the same price as 
when you came into my store last week and took your order home with you. 
I am perfectly willing to make it easy for my customers, but my customers 
must make it possible for me to make it easy for them.” 

The higher cost of living is not all in the actual goods. Nor are the 
convenient ‘‘trusts” alone to blame. To the awakening to this fact women 
must come. And when they do-they will find a reason or two for the higher 
prices much closer at home. 


\ \ THY do you ask me thirty-two cents for beef today when it was only 





THOUSANDS OF PARENTS OF GIRLS have been misled 
by the much-advertised ‘‘short course” in a ‘‘business 
college,’’ or school, for the study of stenography or type- 
writing. These parents are attracted by the lure that a six 
to eight months’ training in these business schools, costing 
a small sum in easy payments, will fit a girl for a position, 
and that this position is then either ‘‘assured”’ or ‘‘ guaran- 
teed’’ by the school. The parents are hard pressed, and 
the daughter, usually at fifteen or sixteen years of age, is 
taken out of school and sent to ‘‘business college.”” At the end of six 
or eight months the girl is ‘“‘graduated,” is put into a six or seven dollar 
position—and fails. The parents are grieved, consider their money wasted, 
and are inclined to blame the girl. But what is really the matter? With- 
out any mental training at home or at school the girl was expected to 
conquer either the signs of shorthand or the keys of the typewriter. 
Suppose she does, what good is the knowledge? The signs of shorthand 
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are nothing but symbols: they are nothing in themselves: just as any 


instrument is nothing without the operator. Stenography is a tool: it is 
invaluable as such, but its usefulness depends upon the mind of the owner. 
It requires the resources of language behind it. It requires a trained mind, 
a trained intelligence. What chance had the girl to get this training? Not 
in school, for there it is not given. Not at home, for the parents were 
otherwise busy. In the “business college”? she was taught only the short- 
hand signs, or how to strike the typewriter keys. But the girl had no 
background for the technical knowledge that the ‘‘business college’’ gave 
her. It is not enough nowadays that a girl shall merely know the signs 
of shorthand or the keyboard of her typewriter: she must know English, 
punctuation, construction, and have the intelligence that comes from mental 
training. These the girl must have before she takes hold of the tool which 
may then serve her. There is no short cut to success of any kind, and the 
“short course” in a ‘‘business college’’ cannot of itself make an intelligent 
stenographer or typewriter. To understand this truth clearly would avoid 
many a heartbreak for girls and their parents. 





WHEN A MAN BECOMES ENGAGED OR IS MARRIED the 
first thing we think about is whether he can support a wife. 
Rarely do we wonder whether the bride has ability to spend 
the man’s income wisely. Yet investigations are beginning 
How to show that more families are poor because the wife is 
prom untrained to housekeeping and wasteful of the income than 

} because the husband does not earn enough. Of forty divorce 
the Bride? cases recently investigated, where the wives applied for 
divorce on account of the husbands’ desertion, it was found 
that in twenty-two cases the husbands left their firesides because the 
Wives made a mess of homes and incomes. Eighteen of these wives claimed 
that they had not been properly supported when, as a matter of fact, the 
probation officers of the court found that their incomes were amply sufficient. 
More and more the unpleasant fact of woman's incompetence as a wise 
spender of the home income is coming to the surface, particularly through 
the newly established Courts of Domestic Relations. It is high time that, 
coupled with our wonder about the bridegroom’s income, we were beginning 
to ask of the young bride what she knows about the wise spending of that 
income. For that is going to be the question of the future and we are headed 
straight for it. 
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WE OUGHT TO GET OVER THE NOTION which we are so 
fond of converting into boastful words that ‘‘a girl is perfectly 
safe to travel alone in-America if she carries herself well.’’ 

= Whether this boast was ever really justified, whether condi- 
A tions have changed—or whatever has happened—does not 
matter so much as that it is not true today, as too many girls 
are allowed to find out for themselves. The fact of the 
matter is that young girls, and even girls other than those in 
their first youth, are not safe traveling alone, and while it is 
not a pleasant fact to state, it is nevertheless true, as social workers regret- 
fully acknowledge. The personal safety of girls traveling alone is becoming 
less and less assured all the time, despite the constantly increasing safeguards 
devised by thoughtful, organized work. Many a girl who has absolutely 
carried herself well has met with unavoidable experiences while traveling alone 
that have been anything but agreeable to her or wise for her mental or moral 
awakening. Nor must it for a single moment be thought that these experiences 
have come to girls from the opposite sex only: some of the.worst wolves who 
make it their trade to be ‘“‘on the road” nearly all the time are women. It is 
all very well for us to hug certain National boasts to our bosoms if we like the 
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idea, but this fallacy is too dangerous for us to cuddle any longer. Thesooner . 


we, as parents, realize that our daughters, traveling alone in America today, 
are not safe from experiences that should not come to them, the better... If 
there are not always actual dangers, there are too many of those experiences 
that ask of a girl all too soon to awaken, with severe mental and nervous 
shock, to possibilities and realizations from which she should be shielded. 








f ~ | IN LARGE BUSINESS HOUSES it has now grown to be 
: eo a customary thing to employ an expert to inspect the 
methods in vogue and suggest improvements. The 

=o new profession is called “Scientific Management,’’ and in 
The Day is an incredibly short time it has revolutionized business 
| eee tee methods, as every business man knows. The expert watches 


the men at work, notes the methods, and few indeed are 
the instances in which he fails to introduce new economies 
and new efficiencies. 

This is the idea: at: the-heart of. the. profession of the visiting nurse. Her 
business is not simply to do the actual work of nursing, but also to show the 
people in the house what should be done and how to do it. When she goes 
they become nurses, following her advice. The next step in the same 
direction should be the visiting housekeeper: the domestic expert. Such 
a person is needed twenty times where a nurse is needed once. Women who 
are struggling desperately, and sometimes despairingly, to feed and clothe a 
family on a meager income are in their hard plight not so much from poverty 
as from ignorance. They do not know how to buy, nor how to plan, nor how 
to cook, nor how to save. An expert and sympathetic and sensible visiting 
housekeeper, for whom they might send in their perplexity, would bring relief 
and new life into the households of many young and inexperienced persons 
whose efforts to keep house without knowing how are like the endeavor to 
play a violin without taking lessons. It is an enormous field that lies open 
here: a field essentially feminine, for which there is an immediate demand, 
and in which the results to be obtained are tremendous. 
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|New Expert 














‘“‘OUT OF THE MOUTH OF BABES,”’ says the Bible, can we 
learn wisdom. And there is much wisdom in the little letter 
which we gladly print here for the benefit of every teacher: 








; Dear Mr. Editor: 1 am only a High School girl, and a 
A Little Freshman, which makes it worse; but there is a thing over at 
Girl’s school that bothers me, and I thought perhaps you could help 
. alee it if I wrote and told you about it. 

In all the classrooms the desks are fixed on purpose so that 
nobody will have to sit facing the light. But some of the 
teachers stand by the windows all through class, so when I look at them I see 
their faces all blurry and funny against a patch of blinding sky. Of course they 
want me to pay attention, and if I don’t look they think I am not; so I look. 
And when the class is over I go out into the hall with my eyes aching, a queer 
dizzy feeling in my head and a patch of pink swimming before my eyes. 

There is one teacher, and she’s the dearest thing that ever was. When I go to 
her class there she is, all dressed in white, standing against the nice plain blackness 
of the blackboard. And, oh, she is so good to look at! It’s just fun to pay atten- 
tion. But her class is over so soon, and I have to go back to the window teachers. 

These teachers all read THe Laptes’ Home Journat; I see them; and if you 
could just say something about it somewhere I would be so glad. I know they 
wouldn’t do it if they only thought. They are really lovely teachers. Only they 
don’t think. 
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6 The Ladies’ Home Journal for October, 1912 

A NEW YORK WOMAN WHO HAS MADE A STUDY of WE HAVE OuR Cows REGULARLY INSPECTED to see if 
home economics recently asked a young housewife if she | they are healthy. The machinery in all great industrial 
took the “‘ trimmings’’ when she bought her meat. concerns is gone Over once in so often to see if it is in good 
‘Why, no,” she replied, ‘of course not.” : working order. Elevators are looked over to see if they are 
Where _“Of course not?” echoed the woman. ‘Do you realize, Paying safe. We insure our houses against fire; our lives against 
iain my dear, that the ‘trimmings’ which you scorn make up the Doctor demise. The only self-protection which the human being 
from fifteen to twenty per cent. of the meat for which you K takes is the pretty general habit—general at least among 
Nod pay with your husband’s money? You go to your butcher, os intelligent people—of going to the dentist once or twice a 

—! order some chops, see him cut them from the carcass and Us Well 


weigh them on his scales. I will assume that his scales are honest. When you 
see the pointer register the number of pounds you multiply them by twenty- 
eight cents a pound, or whatever the price is, and you count out your change. 
You think you are a careful housewife. But while you are counting out your 
money the butcher and his knife are busy cutting off the ‘trimmings ’—after 
he has weighed the meat. He does not put these in your package: he says 
‘they are no good’; but he scrapes them to one side and presently he sells 
them for eight or ten cents a pound. You get less meat than you paid for: 
the ‘trimmings’ are just as good to you as to the butcher: only he gets two 
prices: twenty-eight cents for the chops and ten cents for the ‘trimmings’: 
in other words, thirty-eight cents a pound, and you are short-weighted. And 
there,’ concluded the woman, ‘‘is where a great part of our high cost of 
living lies: not with the ‘trusts,’ but with you and other women who do not 
keep your eyes open for the little wastes.” 


A CHILD'S WEEKLY OR MONTHLY SCHOOL REPORT is 
supposed to give information to the parents. As a matter 
of fact it does not. If a child is “‘D”’ in arithmetic instead 
of ‘‘A’’ what does that convey to the parent as to the reason 
why the child gota ‘*D”? As a further matter of fact the 
whole system of marking a child is absolutely meaningless. 





Would be This opinion is that of every intelligent school principal 
of Real Help 








and teacher. All acknowledge that it is absolutely useless, 
yet it is persisted in by an unintelligent system, and a 
desire to satisfy parental curiosity. What we as parents ought to insist 
upon is the doing away with the meaningless card, and the substitution of 
a simple statement from the teacher of the greatest need of each individual 
child. For example: 

‘Johnny is having trouble with his problems because he does not know 
his multiplication tables. I suggest that he be drilled ten minutes every day 
on the ‘eights’ and ‘nines.’”’ 

‘Mary acts tired and sleepy in school, and is unable to get her mind on 
her work. Allow me to suggest that she have ten hours of sleep every night, 
and that she spend two hours outdoors every day after school.”’ 

‘Robert is doing fairly good work, but not so good as he might. He seems 
to lack discipline. If he were required to do some systematic work at home 
it would develop what he seems to lack: habits of industry.” — 

‘*Helen has a great deal of trouble with her spelling. It would help her 
very much to have some drilling at home: to be asked to read slowly aloud, 
enunciating very distinctly, say, half an hour a day.” 

There is no child who has not some need that a thoughtful teacher is in 
a position to discover. Then why not ask her to indicate it to the parent 


in such informal monthly suggestions as would be of real, practical and 
definite value ? 





THERE ARE FEW MISUNDERSTANDINGS that will survive 
a meeting and a heart-to-heart talk. It is easy to write 
ourselves into all sorts of snarls, and the more we write 
the worse the tangle becomes. The very best way to 
The | straighten it out is to arrange to talk things over. When we 
‘itil stats. talk what we Say is explained by the expression of our 

faces—it can be read in the light of the eyes and in the 
Heart Talk smile—and we can see at once whether our meaning is made 
: clear, or, where it is misunderstood, by the way it is received. 
When we write the words stand for themselves, and sometimes a word means 
any one of several things. It would do us all good if we would more often go 
halfway in a frank and generous spirit to meet and shake hands and say what 
we really mean. Life is too short for misunderstandings, particularly those 
that a personal meeting and a personal word will brush away. 














ALREADY THE DOMESTIC-SCIENCE COURSES and schools, 
even as far as they have gone, are bringing a salient point 
: to the surface: that their efforts with their students in 
NO& the classes are not supplemented by the mothers in the 
The Mother | homes. Girls in these domestic courses and schools are 
found to be keen in their interest in home economics for 
pesto es the first six months: then their interest begins to wane. 
Naturally it was at first thought that this was due to the 
girls themselves and to the youthful habit of tiring of a 
novelty. But the fact is being brought out that at home they are not 
encouraged by their mothers: that they are not allowed to go into the 
kitchens, and that the mothers are apt to make light of what they call 
“‘new-fangled notions about housekeeping.”’ The result is in the cases of 
scores of girls that what is begun with an enthusiasm born of a natural instinct 
is killed at home by lack of encouragement, and a natural desire is allowed 
to come to an unnatural and untimely end. It will, indeed, be a tragic 
arraignment of the home if it is found that in the end the present tendency to 
teach normal girls the normal lessons of their lives is discouraged in the home: 
the very place where every Opportunity should be put forth to give these 
lessons the chance to expand and develop. This same criticism is coming, ~ 
too, from the schools where the care of babies and sex hygiene are being 
taught: the killing discouragement which the girls meet in their own homes 
and at the hands of their mothers who refuse to recognize that the new and 
more enlightened ways of housekeeping, child care and child training are 
aught but ‘“new-fangled notions.”’ 
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year to see if the teeth need attention. Why should we not 
goa step further and employ a physician at so much a year 
to keep us well? For centuries the wise Chinese have done this, and the idea of 
paying the doctor, not for curing the family when ill, but for keeping it well, is 
spreading all over Europe. In America the idea has yet to take hold. Is it not 
illogical that we have our factories, public buildings, schools, elevators and 
cows inspected, and not our homes and ourselves? Surely the human 
being is equally as valuable as our buildings or livestock. The trouble 
is that folks, as a rule, cannot see the necessity of paying out money for a 
doctor unless he is actually needed. Then the money very often goes out in 
amounts to stagger the family, whereas the same amount, spread over ten 
years, say, to pay a doctor as an inspector of the family and the home, seems 
an unnecessary expenditure. It is a pity that the various State medical 
societies do not take the initiative in this matter: lay out a basis of charges 
whereby the family doctor would agree to visit the family once every month, 
or two months, look over the home and the family, and suggest preventive 
measures—sanitary, physical, dietary—whereby the members of that home 
can reasonably expect to keep healthy. The idea of paying doctors to keep 
us well is bound to come with us, as it has already come in Germany, for 
example, and the time is ripe for doctors and families to take the initiative. 








‘“WHICH IS THE MORE IMPORTANT TO THIS WORLD, this 
penny or the sun?” asked a man of a woman who was 
pushing herself to an early grave by worry. 

“Why, the sun, of course,” replied the woman. 

‘Allright: now take the penny, put it close to your eye, 
and it shuts out the sun, doesn’t it?” 

The woman tried the experiment and replied wonder- 
ingly: ‘‘Why, yes.” 

“Well, then, my dear woman, you are allowing a penny, 
in the shape of small worries, to shut out the sun in your life. Suppose, 


now, the next time a worry comes along you ask yourself the question: 
‘Isn’t this about as small as a penny?’”’ 


The woman did, and it cured her. 











NO SOONER DO WE LIGHT OUR WINTER FIRES than we 
begin to have ‘‘colds,’’ and we blame it on the colder weather. 
Doctors know, however, that it is not the lower temperature 
that brings on ‘“‘colds.”” If cold weather produces ‘“‘colds”’ 
why is it that they do not have such diseases in the Arctic 
regions, where today they are absolutely unknown? Why is 
it that Peary and his men never had asingle ‘‘cold”’ until they 
| came back to American shores—and our dry-heated homes? 
, God never created the oxygen in the air to make us sick, but 
to keep us well. If the fresh air can do so much to heal the lungs attacked by 
tuberculosis or pneumonia how much more can it do for the healthy lung? 
If fresh air can heal a diseased lung can it not likewise keep well a healthy 
lung? It is the dust and the dry heat inside our homes that produce our 
‘“‘colds’’; never the fresh air. It does seem an amazing fact that, in this age 
of astonishing invention, some mind cannot invent a simple contrivance—let 
us call it an ‘‘aérometer’’—that we can hang up in a room and have it tell us 
when the air in that room is bad, the same as the thermometer tells us the 
temperature of a room. A fortune awaits the one who will find the fluid | 
susceptible to bad air, place it in a simple tube, and let it register by color 
or degree whether a room is fit or unfit for human beings to live in. 





| *“Colds” 
Begin 








~ | WE ALL WANT TO LIVE AS LONG AS WE CAN, and to be 

as healthy as we can. Hence we cannot have too much of 
| the right kind of knowledge that makes for better health 
| 7s | and longer effective living. The doctors need this just as 





| The Most much as do their patients: more, if anything. Asa nation 
i we can afford to spend any reasonable amount of money to 
| Personal ; ye : 

{ ; make our people healthier, more effective and longer lived. 
| Subject We spend millions of dollars each year to know more about 





| in the World | 


the health of livestock, and the life of a human being ought 


= certainly to be worth as much as the life of a pig. All this 
means that we should have, and it cannot come too quickly, the National 
Bureau of Health that has been talked about so long at Washington. Fora 
while the opposition to this idea was based on the fact that the legislation 
drafted to create this Bureau seemed to include only what is called the ‘‘ old,’’ 
or ‘‘regular,’’ school of medicine. This opposition, based on such an objection, 
was right. We shared it. The time has long gone by when we can insist 
upon recognition of any one particular school of medicine to the exclusion of 
others, whether we choose to call such schools ‘‘regular”’ or “‘irregular.’”’ The 
man who believes in a drugless cure has just as much right to his belief as 
the man who believes in tonics and pills. This fact the revised legislation 
has now recognized, and with this recognition all sensible opposition to the 
new National Bureau of Health should cease. The fact is that there is no 
department in our Government that is more keenly needed than this. We 
should have had it years ago. The time has now come when we, as citizens, 
should see to it, through our Senators and Representatives in Congress, that 
the Bureau be brought into being forthwith. For no other purpose can we 
so wisely insist that some of our National income shall be spent than in 
intelligent investigation and reports on the subject which, after all, interests 
us more than any other topic conceivable to the human mind: how we can 
live long, and be healthy while we are doing it. 
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Nost Mor 


It isc The M 1entous Failure in 
American 


Our Life loday 


In EXPLANATION: In the last two numbers of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL three public-school authorities 
presented convincing arguments of the hopeless futility of the present system for the so-called education of our 
children. We now present two of the greatest evils of the system--examinations and marks—in two articles: 
the first by a man who has made a life study of the American public-schooi system, a writer whose book, ‘‘All the 
Children of All the People,’’ in which this question of examinations is so ably presented, is worthy to be read by 
every parent; and the second by a woman of wide experience in elementary teaching. —TuHE EDITors. 
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40 EVIL in the present American 
public-school system is, to my mind, 
4 so great and so manifestly unjust to 
the pupil as what may very aptly 
be called ‘‘the black beast of every 
child’s school life’: examinations, 
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By William Hawley Smith 


AUTHOR OF “ALL THE CHILDREN OF ALL THE PEOPLE” 


for pupils to memorize while he himself goes home, 
and perhaps to bed and to sleep. 

And then, when recitation hour comes, the teacher 
can sit down with the open book before him, and, 
with finger on the text, can keep tab on the pupil. 
Will you stop and think how such accrued advan- 
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to be about time for us to learn that the mind of 
a pupil is not like a private compartment in a bank 
safety-deposit vault, which can be relied upon to 
hold securely whatever is once put into it. It is far 
more like a sponge which lies in the openair. It may 
be sopped till it drips; but the wind passes over it 
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Wi das they for the most part now are tage on one side of what was once a fair game has_ and what was in it is gone, till it is soon as dry as Ay 
We conducted, and as they have been conducted for resulted to the disadvantage of the other side? The a dead leaf lying on a parched rock. Perhaps it is al i, 
PS time out of mind. situation is the most monstrous, the most unjust and more like a sieve, which will only hold stuff put into mp 

In this pernicious habit of examinations we are unfair method of work imaginable. it that is larger than its meshes. 


still held in bondage by what has come to us from 
the days when there were no such means as we now 
have for doing things. Examinations, as they are 
now almost universally conducted in our schools, are 
a memory extortion pure and simple. An exami- 
nation is supposed to be the final twist which will 
forever fix in the memory as a whole the items that 
have been put into it one at a time. Its mission is 
supposed to be that of a sort of solidifier, a forcing 
into one compact and indestructible lump what has 
previously been a floating mass of stuff. With this 
for a theory the memory examination screws are 
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This is no fable that I am rehearsing. I am not 
fighting a man of straw in what I am saying here. 
Every child, every parent, every teacher in this 
country knows the truth. The marvel is that we 
are all as patient as we are in the presence of this 
persistent evil. 


Word-of-Mouth and Book Teachin& 


AKE a case in point: Suppose a boy in the old 
days—or new, for that matter—was learning a 


What Memory is Supposed to Have “on Tap” 


UST see what a boy or girl is supposed to have 
“‘on tap”’ in memory, ready to be drawn on at an 
instant’s notice in order that he or she may pass a 
college entrance examination. Take it in mathe- 
matics alone and in the single study of geometry. 
It is perfectly safe to say that such pupil is liable to 
be called on to give, or to work with, any one or half- 
dozen out of a hundred theorems. It is equally safe 
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, language by word-of-mouth method, getting his to say that not more than one such pupil in a AN 
hy iy put on; and oh, the agony which that pressure vocabulary from his teacher, and having the forms hundred ever has anything more than a memory A 
We inflicts upon those who fall under its relentless of words and their arrangement and relations all knowledge of geometry at the age of college entrance. ee} 


squeezing—that is, practically upon all the pupils 
of the school! 

Why should we longer put our children to these 
terrible strains as we now do? Lask you why. Will 
you stop and try to think out a good reason? I have 
tried to think out a good reason, and I am unable 
todoso. But here is all the excuse I can find for this 
fearful abuse of what was once a good thing: 

The ultimate and only reason for this sort of 
thing is the demand of the colleges that we prepare 
pupils to undergo the entrance examinations which 
the colleges set up for admission to their institutions. 
That is the whole story in a nutshell, as every one 
who is familiar with the facts will readily admit. 
That is the final fact, and it is a fact that requires 
looking into. 
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Teaching was Formerly Done Without Books 


IKE most other present evils the bad things about 
: modern school examinations have all come out of 
that which was once good in its way, in its own day 
and place. Memory examination tests were once 
- the only way of proving the status of pupils who 
wished to pursue further scholarly work. That was 
wholly the case in the days when there were no 
books, or very few to speak of. Among all ancient 
peoples, and in all such times, this method was the 
only one that could be used; and that was where the 
method was developed and how it came into use. 
It was once right and just and wise—the best that 
could be done then and there. 

Besides this these tests were in harmony with the 
ways in which pupils in those times received all their 
instruction. They were taught by word of mouth, 
and by word of mouth they reproduced what they 
had been taught. 

As a matter of fact it is doubtful if Socrates ever 
wrote a line, and the same can truthfully be said of 
Jesus. There is not in all the world today a single 
stroke of pen, pencil or stylus that either of these 
made with his own hand. Socrates talked to his 
pupils, and Jesus ‘‘opened his mouth and taught 
them, saying.”” There were few books then. These 
and other teachers of those times taught without 
books and only what they themselves knew at 
first hand. Furthermore the teachers of those 
days did not teach so very much—very 
little, surely, compared with what pupils 
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explained and illustrated vocally as the study pro- 
gressed. Now nothing could be fairer under such 
circumstances, if a test of the pupil’s proficiency 
were to be made, than to subject him to a memory 
examination, to ask him to repeat words that he had 
learned, etc. —in a word, to see if he could talk as he 
had been taught to talk, as it would be fair to pre- 
sume he should be able to talk, his instruction being 
what it had been. No one could object to such a 
test. It would be fair to all parties concerned, and 
it would prove what one would wish to find out. 

But now compare this with the modern examina- 
tions of the pupils in our schools, and of candidates 
for teaching in our schools, since the advent of books. 

Take the same study I have considered above, the 
examination in some language which the pupil has 
been trying to learn with books as the chief means— 
which is the method still used in nearly all language 
study in our public schools. Just see the difference 
in the two cases, and how fearfully to the disadvan- 
tage of the pupil the present way is. By this method 
the pupil gets his knowledge of words by the eye, 
from a dictionary of the language he is studying; 
and at least fifty of these words are given him in this 
way where one would be given if the teacher alone 
were the source of word supply. The dictionary is 
always at hand when the pupil is studying his lesson, 
and so can be referred to at will. Besides this the 
grammar is always accessible, to explain new and 
unusual forms and phrases that appear in the text. 
That is, the lexicon and the grammar are the legiti- 
mate tools which the pupil can use to advantage in 
his work. He uses them, learns to depend on them, 
as he has a right to do, and in this way does more or 
less language work. 


All Tools Taken Away Before Examination 


ie when examination day comes every one of these 
rightful and useful helps in his work ts taken away 
from him, and at arm’s length of memory alone he is 
asked to translate, give forms of words and account 
for constructions, without any assistance from the 
tools that he ordinarily has been permitted to use. 
But, it is contended, this is seldom on new work. 
An examination is usually upon subject-matter 
which the pupil hashad. Granted. But it is getting 
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are taught today. 

Then, in those early times, each 
teacher would teach the pupil only 
what he himself (the teacher) knew. 
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The study is one that very few people vibrate to 
before they are thirty years of age, and not so very 
many even then. 

I once asked, in an audience of five hundred High 
School teachers and city superintendents, how many 
were able to go to the board and divide a line in 
extreme and mean ratio; and there were fewer than 
a score who were able to do it right then and there. 
Upon bringing these to the test I found that they 
were all teachers of geometry who were fresh from 
the work. 

And yet every boy and girl who has to be brought 
to the test of a college entrance examination in 
geometry must be prepared not only to divide a line 
in extreme and mean ratio, but also to do more than 
a hundred equally difficult things, few of which 
those learned men and women who sat before me that 
morning could do if they were called on as I called 
on them. 

And they were not incompetent men and women, 
these teachers who could not divide a line as asked 
on the drop of the hat. On the contrary, they were 
among the ablest teachers in this country, and there 
was not one among them all who could not divide 
a line as required 2f they could have had their books! 

What a flood of light these last seven words throw 
upon the situation. 
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Why Not Use Books in Examinations? 


HY should not these teachers be permitted to 

have their books to use in dividing a line or in 
doing a thousand and one other things which they 
learned how to do with the aid of books, and which _ 
they can do easily enough if they are permitted to 
use those same books now as they once used them? 
And why should these pupils of ours, month after 
month and year after year, be compelled to pass 
examinations in books without books? Can any 
one tell? The only reasons are that it has always 
been so; that as the fathers did, so do we; and that 
the colleges demand that these things continue to be 
done in this way. But it is an outrage, a shame and 
a disgrace, a sin of the most deadly sort against our 
pupils, that these methods be longer retained. 

How much Latin or Greek can you read without 
lexicon orgrammar? Behonest! How many people 
do you know who can read these 
languages to amount to much without 
these helps? How many teachers of 
these languages do you know who do 
not have to prepare for the work of 
each such lesson in advance, by the use 
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But see! No teacher is now confined . a of lexicon or grammar? More than 
x in his teaching to what he himself 9 aii) =f) 22 RE 9 that, how many teachers do you know 
ie knows. He now has books without as = ¥) who, when they set themselves to mark Ei 
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grammar to prove whether the work is correct? I 
have seen this done scores of times. Sohave you. I 


We have done the thing myself. So have you. And we 
w/z did no wrong in using these books either. Our only 
Sa wrong was in not permitting our pupils to do as we did. 
c What Should be Done to Improve the System 
A HALL we, then, abolish college entrance examina- 


tions and corresponding work in our public schools? 
By no means. All that needs to be done is simply to 
abolish the antiquated and wholly useless method that 
1 is now in vogue, and in its place use a method that is 
rational and in accordance with modern means and 
appliances. That is, since we live in an age of books, 


A\¥ when everybody has them and can have them con- 
ay 1 tinually, when there is no need whatever of burdening 
wf the memory with data as there used to be—since all 
wz these things are so, let us mend our examination ways 
ee and test our pupils as to how well they can use books, 
rather than how perfectly (or imperfectly) they can 
y repeat what isin them. That will remedy the whole 
A pos pes” will remove all the trouble on that score, 
N and will lift a load from the backs of our pupils in 

H comparison of which mountains are but pebbles. 
\\ And what a change this will make in the book-work 
WY of our schoolrooms! Think of geography and history 


> and literature when taught by this method. Who 
would not gladly undertake these studies on such a 
basis as is here proposed? What boy or girl did we 
ever know who did not respond to the reading of 
i history or of geography, full of live data—stories of 
men, things and places that had life in them and that 
it was a delight to know about? See how we have all 
learned about the Philippines and Russia and Japan 
in the last few years, from what we have read in the 
newspapers and magazines. We do not remember it 
») all. Surely not. We could not pass a written ex- 
amination upon it. But we remember all that is need- 
ful to be remembered; and what we forget we can 4 
“‘look up,” and that is enough. 


Teach Children How to Use Books 


NDER this new order of things we will educate all 
our pupils by methods that they will use when bo 4 
come into the practical affairs of life. Then if we wis 
to test a boy’s proficiency in history we will give him 
a historical subject to investigate, put the proper 
books into his hands and see what comes of it. The 
same in Latin, Greek, philosophy or mathematics. This 
is what the boy will come to in the work of life, and 
this work that we give him will be excellent practice 
for him while he is learning how to do things. 
Is a lawyer asked to pass upon a case? His ability 
5 to do this is by no means confined to his memory. 
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¥ISCUSS the question of “‘marks”’ with 
any conscientious teacher brave 
H enough to be candid with you and 
you will obtain such a confession as 
this, which I got from one teacher: ‘I 
really do not know, when working 
d m—4 out percentages, what mark the pupil 
really deserves. Now, for instance, John, who never 
studies, volunteers to recite on lumbering, which 
he does delightfully because he has been reading 
‘The Blazed Trail.’ Shall I give him 100 per 
cent. for a perfect recitation? Or shall I give him 
zero because I know he could not have answered 
another question in the lesson? Or shall I average it 
and give him 50 per cent.? Then Mary, faithful 
little soul, is called upon to produce the contents of 
her mind that their value may be passed upon. She 
mixes up her statistics and sits down embarrassed. 
Shall I give her 100 per cent. for doing the best she 
could, or zero for utter failure, or an average of 50 
percent.? The whole system is senseless,’’ concluded 
this teacher. 

And it is. Yet remember that these acknowledged 
senseless ‘‘marks,’’ with their relative nothingness of 
meaning, must later be added, divided and otherwise 
juggled with for the sake of the exact system of record- 
ing. They are to form the basis of the splendid assort- 
ment of statistics in the superintendent’s office. Over 
such worthless data as these the hard-working, under- 
paid teacher spends hours each week, wasting energy 
and patience that.she and her pupils can ill spare. 
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Enormous Work Involved in Marking 
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KNOW it to be a fact in scores of cases that the 

conscientious teacher worries herself sick trying to 
decide upon the mark she will give a child when pro- 
motion time comes. Should that arithmetic mark be 
80 per cent. plus or 80 per cent. minus? If she could 
give that child 75 per cent. in grammar instead of 74 
it would raise his average to a passing mark. Then 
when the reports are brought to the principal he says: 
‘‘Here, Miss Smith, you are keeping back too large a 
percentage of the class. It won't look well for our 
building.. We must do something to put a few more 
ahead. How about that boy? Can’t you raise his 
marks a little? And that one?’ The teacher knows 
that these boys should not go on, but go on they must 
for the sake of a showing. If she protests what does 
she get for her pains? ‘‘ Very well, Miss Smith, if you 
can’t get the results you are engaged for we'll get some 
one to do the work who can.” 

Have you as a parent any idea of the actual enor- 
mous work involved in this senseless marking? A 
teacher whose class is smaller than the average, in a 
city whose marking system is less rigorous than others, 
in preparing the thirty promotion cards handed out, 
made over twenty-one thousand records of standings! 
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He has his own library and those of his fellows in his 
own profession to refer to. The same is true of the 
physician, the preacher, the teacher and of all book- 
professional men and women. It is equally true of 
the craftsman and of all workers in whose callings 
the records to be found in books are of use. Like- 
wise in all the business world the use of books, their 
handling, consulting -and studying—these are all 
factors of chief importance. The banker relies on 
his books and not onhismemory. So do the merchant 
and the manufacturer, and even the farmer is coming 
to work in the same way. 

So what our children need, as far as books are con- 
cerned, is to be taught how to use them. This is 
especially true of all and everything on the side of 
literature, and of literary culture and training. The 
other day I saw a class in literature, so.called, where 
the work consisted of the pupils’ standing and telling 
from memory the names of authors, when they were 
born, how long they lived, what books they wrate, 
when they died, where they died and where they were 
buried. At the end of each month the pupils are 
required to pass a written examination on what they 
have learned. I have before me, as I write, a set of 
college entrance examinations for the year 1910, in 
which this sort of work in literature is called for and 
required. Indeed a teacher who taught literature in 
the public schools by this method told me that she 
was compelled to do as she did in order to. fit her 
pupils to pass college entrance examinations. She said 
the colleges with which their school was affiliated all 
required such work. And there you are again! 


Will Usher in a New Day in Our School World 


\ K J HAT can or does such study of literature amount 

to? Absolutely nothing. Yes, often worse than 
nothing. For the boredom of it and the agony that 
it inflicts upon the pupil create a hatred of litera- 
ture that is often never overcome. Such a method 
is dead and should be buried. 

Would I know the literary standing of an indi- 
vidual? Let him bring to me any book he has read, 
I care not whether I have ever seen or heard of the 
book or of its author before, and read to me what he 
counts of most worth in the volume, and I can very 
soon judge of his literary accomplishments and 
standing. Socan you. So can any one who is fair- 
minded and open to evidence that is worth while. 
There need be no trouble in this sort of examination 
work. It can be well and faithfully done, with full 


justice to all parties concerned. 

And the best of it is that such a method will dem- 
onstrate what it is set to prove. It will also free our 
pupils from a slavery that has long held them in 
Furthermore it will entirely remove all 


bondage. 


By Ella Frances Lynch 


That is, she had to record seven hundred marks for 
each pupil in order to know whether he ought to make 
his grade. This work took more than three weeks! 

Now see how unjust these ‘‘marks”’ are: A girl in 
the eighth grade was absent from school for two 
weeks, as the doctor had ordered a short trip for her 
health. When at the close of that month she received 
her report card it showed that her spelling average 
had dropped from the usual 100 per cent. to 70 per 
cent. The girl could not explain this, as she had not 
missed a word in spelling. The father, being one of 
those solitary parents who takes an interest in his 
child’s education, called upon the teacher for an ex- 
planation. Why, the girl hada mark of 100 per cent. 
for the time she was present; being absent for two 
weeks a deduction must be made, which, according to 
the intricate scheme of averaging, a scheme quite 
outside of this business man’s comprehension, gave 
the student a mark of 70 percent. forthe month. That 
is, a two-weeks trip for one’s health makes of a good 
speller a speller below the passing mark. 


The Absurdity of Reports and Promotion Cards 


AN we much longer shut our eyes to the absurdity 
of these reports and promotion cards that are so 
essentially a part of our system? If school is going 
to amount to anything as a preparation for life why 
not make it lifelike? A life work cannot be reduced 
to a mathematical equation, nor are men foolish 
enough to think so outside the wails of a schoolroom. 
Now count up the time wasted. Usually two 
weeks are spent in examinations and in making out 
semester reports, most of which are entirely value- 
less and will never be used for anything. The city, 
let us say, employs two hundred teachers, and the 
two weeks so spent are the equivalent of one week’s 
employment for four hundred teachers, or forty 
weeks for ten teachers. This means that the money 
spent in salaries for these two wasted weeks would 
permit the employment of ten extra teachers for 
that city school system for an entire year. Are you 
who pay for this sort of thing asleep? 

Probably there is nothing in connection with our 
school life which receives such undue emphasis in 
proportion to its real value as do ‘‘marks’’ and exami- 
nations. Atest more unfair to the pupil would be 
hard to conceive. ‘“‘ Marks” and examinations present 
themselves as a huge wall, which, in order to surmount, 
the pupil must retrace his steps and discouragingly 
plod over the same ground to pick up the trivial 
details which too often form the answers to the exami- 
nation questions. If there is any time when the mind 
should be clear and the nerves steady it is when a hard 
test is to be applied; but the condition which exists 
when examinations are on is entirely reverted. The 

upil who hasa keen sense of chagrin over failure, who 
is ambitious to do his best, who has a high-strung 
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temptation to cheat in examination, a practice that 
has done more to undermine the morals of students 
in recent years than any other one source of evil 
that can be named or imagined. It will make study 
a delight and the proof of one’s attainments a test 
to be desired rather than a trial to be shunned. The 
time it will save our students and teachers will make 
room for the work that our schools must do, for 
manual training and domestic economy, for work in 
many practical things which the schools need and 
which we now “have no time for’’; it will usher ina 
new day in our school world, one that will bring joy 
to the hearts of teachers, pupils and parents, and 
positive profit to them all. 

Such methods of study and of examinations as I 
have outlined will accommodate themselves to the 
way we are, every one of us, and to the way every- 
body else is and everything else is. And so we will 
be happy and get on. As Heaven is to the other 
place, so will the conditions of our pupils then be to 
the fix they are now in. 


Memory-Test Examinations Must be Abolished 


IME was when the word ‘‘scholar’’ meant a walk- 

ing dictionary and an autocyclopedia, and all the 
methods and paraphernalia of the schools were 
brought into play to effect such a result. As lan- 
guage and the volume of things known were in those 
days all these things might be packed into one head 
and the man be none the worse for it. But as things 
are now an effort to produce such a result is fatal to 
the victims. There are too many words now, and 
knowledge has too vast a reach, to be compressed 
any longer into any one single head. Besides, what’s 
the use? Dictionaries are cheap. The millions can 
have cyclopedias now; and things are so much 
easier to get at, so much more reliable withal, so 
much more liable to keep in any climate, when 
preserved for use in this way. 

Even China has largely abandoned her memory-test 
examinations for political preferment, and the system 
has been abolished by Imperial edict in Japan. 

The simple truth is that these memory-test exami- 
nation methods must be abolished in this country 
also—dropped all along the line. They are now held 
in place in our public schools almost solely because the 
colleges require that they be kept there, and that is not 
a good and sufficient reason for their being longer 
endured. 


All that the colleges have right to ask of a candidate - 


for admission to their doors is that he prove that he is 
fitted and able to do the work that they require. This 
can be learned by an examination of how well the 
candidate can use books and do things far better than 
by how well he can merely repeat what is in books. 





nervous system, will be all excitement over the out- 
come of the examination and will be unable to do 
himself justice. And whether he does well or ill there 
is such a strain that the nervous system is broken 
down and the health is wrecked. 

Then again the examinations come at the end of 
the term when the pupil is worn out with the strain 
of months of study. It isa time when there should be 
a rest for the nerves instead of extra strain. It often 
proves the “‘last straw that breaks the camel’s back.’’ 

Recently I have learned from a man that while he 
was at school he was unable to take examinations at 
the end of the term, or even to complete the term of 
school. He was promoted on probation each year 
because of the work he did during the year. Atthe end 
of the course he came out the first in the class. This 
is but one example of many that I know of as to the 
fallacy of final tests. 

The pupil who is unconcerned as to his own wel- 
fare, but hopes to get through some way, will shirk 
his work during the term and trust that by “cram- 
ming” he can pass his examinations and go on with 
the class. Even if, he should pass the test it does not 
show anything more than the ability to remember 
things for a few dayy. ‘“‘Cramming’’ not only lacks 
any beneficial trait, but even embraces evil ones. It 
overtaxes both mind and body by imposing upon them 
an unaccustomed task; but, more important, the 
principle of the thing is bad; the pupils are learning 
to cheat themselves and to deceive others. 


How to Avoid Examinations 


f &- IS deception of others removes the only argument 
in favor of giving the examinations. Presumably 
they are given to help the teacher to gain an idea of the 
student’s proficiency. Under the existing conditions 
these ideas are generally false, and the teachers know 
it. Where, then, is the benefit derived from them? 
How can they be obviated? With no larger number 
of pupils in her class than a teacher can keep under 
her constant attention she can know each day the 
progress that is being made, and no exhaustive exami- 
nations can add any information to her knowledge. 

The unfairness of these tests is shown in the follow- 
ing authenticated example, which typifies an every-day 
occurrence: 

A High School student received ‘“C” in a certain 
subject at the regular time of report. She was amazed, 
and she went to her teacher, who confessed that her 
class work would have entitled her to an “‘ A” mark. 
The test had brought her down. It was explained that 
when the test was taken the pupil's physical condi- 
tion was such that she could not study. It made no 
difference—the test was the thing! Where is the 
fairness in such a system of ‘‘ marks"? Shame on our 
intelligence, indeed, that we allow such a meaningless 
system to go on and to no purpose! 
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How She Changed One Man’s Appetite: 











By Susan Glaspell 


AUTHOR OF “THE GLORY OF THE CONQUERED: THE STORY OF A GREAT LOVE,” ETC. 





we [EIEN the wind came up and it turned 
§/ cold Mrs. Achison decided to put the 
cold ham and baked potatoes off until 
the next night and make a nice lot of 
chowder for that night’s supper. How 
cold-pinched artists who had been out 
all day painting rocks and boats did 
love their steaming plate of chowder! 
EE) Little Miss Conrad, particularly, would 
love it. ‘‘Oh, Mrs. Achison!’’ she would cry, ‘‘you’re 
having chowder tonight!’’ And she would put down her 
“traps,” as she called them, and warm her hands over the 
kitchen fire and just sniff. It was bad enough fora man to 
be an artist, Mrs. Achison was thinking, as she came back 
with the clams Old Man Russell had dug at low tide that 
very afternoon; it made her heart sick to see a slip of a 
girl set her heart on being one. 

There was very little about artists that Mrs. Hulda 
Achison did not know. A woman who stopped one day to 
look at the pictures asked her if she were a lover of art, and 
she replied that she guessed she was a lover of it; she had 
been a boarder of it, anyhow, for more than twenty years. 











OME of the landladies around Gloucester would tell you 
that you could not board art and love it too. Soon after 
the first artists began tramping that moor it became the habit 
of landladies to demand of the traveler on the threshold, 
‘‘Are you an artist?’’ and if that were admitted it usually 
developed that all the rooms had been engaged. For all too 
soon had it become known that artists messed paint around 
on things, and wanted to wash out their handkerchiefs and 
stockings, and sometimes they found at the last minute that 
the man they had thought was going to buy the picture that 
would finish paying the board bill had decided that he did 
not want it. It was worth while holding rooms for the 
orthodox “‘ summer people,’’ who went sailing and golfing and 
bathing in truly stable fashion—and who knew from the start 
just where the last week’s board money was to come from. 
Mrs. Hulda Achison had probably worked harder than 
any of her neighbors, and certain it was that she had less 
money in the bank. Nor was this because Mrs. Hulda spent 
more for hats than her neighbors did. Every winter—in the 
summer she was too busy to wear a hat anywhere, so she 
escaped that problem—she would say: ‘‘I declare, I just 
must get me a new hat next winter!”” But her annual 
changes in costume consisted in having a time-tempered 
feather bobbing, one winter over the left ear, next winter over 
the right ear, now leaning to the front, and again, as the 
seasons rolled on, inclining to the rear. 

The woman across the way—when the last summer 
boarder’s trunk had gone through the front gate she went 
to Boston and came home with a bandbox as huge as any 
summer boarder’s bandbox could ever hope to be—could 
tell you, and would be glad to, why it was that Mrs. Hulda 
did not “ make a go of it.””. It was just her plagued foolishness 
about those good-for-nothing artists! 

Probably it never would have come about if Mrs. Achison’s 
two pet cats had not been killed the very summer that Cape 
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Ann was discovered by a wandering band of artists. Just 
as Mrs. Hulda could not live without air to breathe, even so 
she could not maintain life without something to mother. 
Nature had done one of her erratic things in making Mrs. 
Achison all mother and then giving her nothing for mother- 
ing. So she took whatever came to hand. When the artists 
followed hard upon the death of the cats she turned to them 
as naturally as the defrauded hen turns to ducklings. And 
now for twenty-five years Mrs. Hulda Achison had clucked 
over American art—and scratched for it! 

Unhappy would be the man who would try to get out 
to paint a foggy morning without his overshoes. ‘‘ Mr. 
Waterman,” a voice would call after him, ‘‘ youcome straight 
back and get your rubbers!”” And Mr. Waterman would 
come, meekly mumbling about having forgotten them. And 
the man who had been out on the rocks all day and came 
home with a squeaky voice could no more get to bed without 
that little pill and the steaming glass of lemonade than—oh, 
well, there is no figure. He just couldn’t, that’s all. 

While Mrs. Hulda could not compete with her neighbors 
in hats, not one of them wielded the power she did. The 
summer person who as a prospective purchaser came to look 
at the work of Mrs. Achison’s artists—as they were called 
around there—might think he came away with the picture 
he wanted, but it was altogether more likely that he bore 
with him the one Mrs. Hulda had decided he should have. 
‘““Now, Mr. Delaney,” she would say to the artist who was 
next to herself in command, ‘Mr. Frederickson’s picture 
is the one to be sold today. You’ve got a way with you, 
Mr. Delaney, and I’m looking to you to see he doesn’t come 
out at the little end of the horn. He has to get clear back to 
Missouri, and the rest of you have only got railroad fare to 
pay as far as New York.”’ “If you like one about as well as 
another,”’ this despotic landlady had been known to say to 
a deliberating buyer, ‘‘I wish you’d take this one, ’cause this 
man has to have his appendix out next month.” 





S SHE sliced potatoes and onions for the chowder Mrs. 
Hulda was carried back on the wings of those onions to 
days of other onions and other artists, until, when she spied 
Miss Conrad winding in and out among the rocks of that 
stretch of moor which began right where the Achison yard 
stopped, the girl seemed, not an isolated figure, but one of a 
great procession of artists who had tramped that moor back 
and forth to where the sea pounded in on the far side of the 
cape. ‘‘Of course you’re cold,” the woman murmured to 
herself, as the girl, putting down the big bag that held her 
“‘traps,’’ wrung her hands and held them for a minute over 
her ears. And when she picked up the traps and came 
trudging on again Mrs. Achison added: ‘And tired. You 
poor little thing,’’ she brooded over her, ‘‘you’re just not 
stout enough to be an artist.” 

Usually Miss Conrad crawled under the fence and came 
up the path to the back door; but this time she was going 
around to the front. Mrs. Hulda was about to open the 
door and call to her, but when she got a glimpse of the girl’s 
face she let her go. ‘‘ Picture didn’t come out right. Plumb 
discouraged. Thinks she never can do anything nohow.”’ 
(Page 10) 


But when she heard Miss Conrad hesitate in the hall, then 
start up the stairs, her nice sense that the girl wanted to be 
let alone was not able to prevail over her certain knowledge 
that that girl ought to have her feet in the oven. ‘Better 
come out and warm up,”’ called the landlady cheerily. 

The girl obeyed—that was all, and after another minute 
Mrs. Achison knew that things were about as bad as they 
could be with Miss Katharine Conrad. It was not the tired 
lines about the girl’s mouth that told her, nor even the 
troubled eyes; it was that she didn’t sniff. 

“‘Fixin’ chowder; thought you'd all need a good warm- 
ing up.” 

“Why, how nice,” said Miss Conrad politely; and when, 
after a minute, she made another effort and added, ‘‘ How 
nice that will be, Mrs. Achison,’’ Mrs. Hulda could have 
cried. 

“Get in here and put your feet in the oven, my dear. 
Nothing like heat right from the oven when you’ve been 
standing round on cold rocks. Glad you came along just 
this minute; I want you to watch this chowder while I go 
out and speak to that Harry Redmond. He’s been up there 
paintin’ all afternoon. I’ve got too much chowder here for 
you folks; he can as well as not come in and have some— 
don’t like seeing things wasted. He’s one of the forlorn 
ones that boards himself, and they say at the store he just 
lives on crackers and sardines and fiddlin’ things like that. 
Do him good to sit down and fight with the rest of you. I’ve 
noticed that if there’s one thing artists need more ’an hot 
food it’s havin’ other artists round to fight with. Kind of 
keeps ’em toned up like.”’ 


Ms CONRAD succeeded in laughing a little, and Mrs. 
Achison threw her shawl over her head and started out 
to induce Harry Redmond to spare her the pain of seeing 
things wasted. When an artist who boarded himself was 
painting anywhere in sight Mrs. Achison was almost sure to 
find at the last minute that she had made a mistake in her 
measurements. 

When she came back a new sound mingled with crackling 
of fire and hum of kettle. The feet that had been standing 
on cold rocks all afternoon still rested on the edge of the 
oven, but the girl’s slim young body was quivering with sobs. 

Mrs. Hulda Achison hung up her shawl without a word. 
As she passed the girl to get back to the chowder she patted 
her shoulder—that was all. 

The pat freshened the sobs; for several minutes they 
came tumultuously. 

Then Miss Conrad raised her head and wiped her eyes. 
“I meant to get upstairs first,’’ she said, turning a sob into 
a little laugh. 

“‘ Now that would have been very foolish of you, my dear,”’ 
replied Mrs. Hulda gravely. ‘‘ Never cry in a cold room. 
Nothing like having your feet in the oven when you're in 
for a good cry.” 

As if lured by that the girl put her feet back in the oven 
and cried anew. Mrs. Hulda merely stirred the fire under 
the chowder. At last, with another little laugh stolen from 
a sob, the girl raised her head. 
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“There now,’’ commended the landlady, “‘ you've had it 
and you're the better for it. And tomorrow there'll be a new 
day and you'll begin a new picture; and time’ll come when 
you'll have a good laugh over the poor spoiled picture you’re 
taking so to heart tonight.” 

The girl shook her head, her tear-streaked face growing 
stern. She moved back from the oven, refusing its comfort, 
too, as she laughed and said: ‘‘ No, I think I’d better change 
re 9 Better see now what I can do with the scrubbing- 
brush.” 

The bitterness in it moved Mrs. Hulda to ask simply: 
“Just what is it, my dear? Could you tell me what’s the 
trouble?”’ 


“ieee quiet, patient, caring tone— mother tone—made the 
girl’s chin quiver. ‘‘ Mrs. MacFarland, you know,” she 
began unevenly, ‘‘was to buy my picture; you know the 
one—the one the men call my ‘Morning Sunshine.’ They 
all think it’s the best I’ve done this summer. I was so happy 
about it—you know how I’ve counted on it. And it wasn’t 
just the money—though I’ve nothing else in sight. . It ——’? 
She paused before a feeling difficult to express. Then, 
looking at. the little drab woman across the stove from her, 
she suddenly exclaimed: ‘‘ You know, Mrs. Achison. You 
understand !”’ 

‘Yes, my dear,”’ replied the woman who for more than 
twenty years had boarded art; ‘‘I do understand.” 

The girl did not go on. She was pulling at her hand- 
kerchief. At last she pulled it in two, then rolled it into a 
little ball. 

“And now she thinks she doesn’t want it?’’ Mrs. Hulda 
pressed gently. 

“That’s it. She finds she doesn’t want it. You see’’— 
she fell into Mrs. MacFarland’s drawling tone—“‘she’s 
going over to Paris. So she’s concluded she won’t buy here 
now. They have such a feeling for art over there, you know. 
Such traditions. We are such a commercial people. And 
then, to be real frank with me, she’s not quite sure about my 
pictures. They do seem to her unusual—most interesting — 
but she believes she’d rather wait till they have been recog- 
nized by the critics.’’ Something leaped to the girl’s eyes. 
“Of course, Mrs. Achison, you see the very great logic and 
beauty of that. You’ve noticed, I suppose, how ‘the 
critics’ are just crowding round here on the rocks—waiting 
to recognize the pictures as fast as they’re painted !”’ 

She rose and was walking about the kitchen; her cheeks 
were flaming as she picked up the butcher-knife and began 
chopping at the meat-board. ‘‘Oh, it wouldn’t have got me 
like this’’—she laughed tremulously—“‘if it hadn’t been for 
Mr. Trent! He passed in his car as we were talking. Mrs. 
MacFarland spoke to him—was anxious that I should know 
who he was, and that she knew him. You know he’s just 
bought another ‘old master’—ninety thousand, I believe, 
this time. She thinks his interest in art means so much to 
America! She thinks he is doing so much for us! The whole 
thing just struck me as sort of—sort of aa 

She did not finish; but this, too, the woman who had 
boarded art for more than twenty years understood. 

Miss Conrad went on talking about Mr. Herbert Trent’s 
attempts to redeem America from commercialism—all the 
while chopping at the meat-board. 

‘So I’m going tomorrow,”’ she said at last. 

‘‘Going where?” the landlady wanted to know. 

‘“Why, to change brushes!”” She turned upon her tem- 
pestuously. ‘‘ You don’t seem to realize, Mrs. Achison, that 
I have no more money to pay my board!” 








‘ 


: ES, my dear,” replied Mrs. Hulda patiently, “‘I realize 

that. And I realize something else—something you don’t 
seem to realize. I realize that no girl who don’t know where 
her board’s coming from is going to get out of this house! 
Now don’t ruin my new meat-board, my dear; let’s just ease 
up a bit while I tell you a little story. ’Twas just five years 
ago this very month that an artist sat in front of this very 
stove—bless you, he had his feet in this very oven—and he 
said to me: ‘Well, Mrs. Achison,’ he said, ‘I guess stuff’s off.’ 
‘What do you mean?’ said I. ‘You know better ’an that. 
Stuff’s never off.’ All summer long he’d been at it. He'd 
come in all queer and abstracted; if I didn’t head him off 
he’d try to start off without his breakfast; and—oh, well! 
same story; it’s an old one to me, my dear. The folks that 
had been thinking of buying concluded they’d wait till he 
was pronounced a fine painter. They were queer-looking— 
his things; most folks said he didn’t paint it accurate 
enough—’twas all kind of mixed up. I told him once what 
they said, thinking it might give him an idea; but he just 
flew into a rage and said—well, I'll not repeat it. But this 





“*And Tomorrow There’ll be a New Day and You'll Begin a New Picture’ 


night he wasn’t swearin’— Lord save my wicked soul, I don’t 
mind their swearin’ half as much as some other things that’s 
less irreligious—he was just sayin’ that stuff was off and 
maybe he could get something to do soliciting insurance. 
And the way he laughed! Laughs that aren’t joyful are 
the saddest things I know of. 

‘Well, I must say his pictures weren’t the ones I’d have 
picked out for my parlor, but I just kind of felt something 
in him, and so 1 said: ‘I’m tired of your silly talk, Mr. 
Morrison. You go to bed and get a good night’s rest, 
and tomorrow we're going to have a good day—paper 
says so—and I’ll get you an early breakfast, and put you 
up a lunch if you say so, though you’d better come home for 
a hot meal and not ruin your stomach, and you can paint 
away all day and will come home whistlin’ so as nobody in 
the house can hear themselves think.’ (I'll just set this 
chowder back a little.) 

‘Then he—well, if he’d been a woman he would have 
had his nice sensible cry, but as it was he choked it back 
and mumbled something about board, and began again 
about the insurance—where he ever got that idea I don’t 
know. That was when I said—and I’m sayin’ it to you 
now, my dear, as well as to him then—that I didn’t know 
anything about art myself, but I hadn’t boarded it for 
twenty years without having a pretty warm spot in my 
heart for it; and if he was willin’ to go on a while longer 
doin’ the best he could, and maybe just a mite more accu- 
rate—why, I had to get the meals, anyhow, and as there was 
always something left over E 





i OW, now, my dear, I didn’t mean to get you at it 

again! This is what I’m comin’ to—it’s a cheerfuller 
story at the end than it starts out to be—he did keep on, 
and I can’t say, being an honest woman, that he got much 
more accurate, but he got terrible excited about what he 
was doing; and the very next winter some big critic—no, 
they don’t set round on rocks waitin’, but once in a while 
they do turn up and put things to rights—got to makin’ a 
great fuss about his pictures; and now he has a studio 
on Broadway or Fifth Avenue—I don’t know which, but 
wherever the real stylish place for studios is. 

“Then the next summer he was up here wanting to know 
how he could pay me back. ‘Pay me back by tending to 
them that’s saying ‘‘Stuff’s off,’”’’ said I; and I thought he 
was going to forget again—about not being a woman, you 
know—so, just to turn the conversation like, I told him 
right out he never would have made an insurance agent 
anyhow—not easy enough in his talk for that. 

“‘And while I’d hate to hurt your feelings, my dear, I’d 
hate most as bad to hire you for a scrubwoman; and your 
pictures aren’t so much queerer looking than his, so I guess 
in the long run the paint-brush’ll do better by you than 
the scrubbing-brush; and as for your leavin’ here till you 
know what’s ahead give you warning right now’’— 
little, withered Hulda Achison was fairly majestic as she 
drew herself up and uttered the dire threat—‘‘I’d hold 
your trunk!”’ 

By means both within and without the pale of the law the 
trunk had been held. It was still there that day in late 
November when Mrs. Hulda Achison was engaged in the 
annual retrimming of her winter hat. A radical change was 
this time necessitated because the feather had come in two; 
so Mrs. Hulda had one piece standing up in front and the 
other lying down in the back, and she told herself she didn’t 
know when she had seen it look so stylish. Not even in the 
privacy of her own consciousness did she relate the fact of 
not having a new hat even this winter—or at any rate a 
new feather—with that other fact that the doctor said 
Miss Conrad must eat plenty of good fresh eggs. 

Miss Conrad went out almost every day and painted, and 
when she was “‘ getting something’’ she did not seem to know 
there were such things as board bills; but in between those 
times she looked so harassed and unhappy that Mrs. Hulda 
would often tell herself she ought to give thanks every day of 
her life for the ease of her own lot. 


HERE were times when the girl would grow desperate 

about staying there when she could not pay her board, 
and then Mrs. Hulda would grow so eloquent about being 
afraid to stay there alone that she could actually feel herself 
growing timid. After those talks Katharine would gather 
together her traps and strike out across the moor “like one 
possessed’’—to follow the landlady’s phrasing. 

The reason the bonnet must be fixed that day was because 
Mrs. Achison wanted to take the last of her chrysanthemums 
to the minister’s wife, who had been sick; and she was in 
a hurry about it, for after 
leaving the minister’s she 
wanted to walk out to 
the Point and see if the 
hens had begun laying at 
the Reynoldses’. Those 
fresh eggs the doctor said 
Katharine should have 
were pretty hard to get— 
at any price. As she was 
starting out she caught a 
glimpse of Katharine—up 
where she could get a good 
sweep of the pond. The 
wind was probably blow- 
ing those marshy grasses 
the way she liked them. 
She had been much excited 
about that day—one of 
those queer days when the 
sun doesn’t seem to know 
exactly what to do about 
shining; days common 
folks call aggravating, not 
knowing from one minute 
to the next whether it’s 
safe to leave things out on 
the line. Mrs. Hulda con- 
cluded that her boarder 
was ‘‘ getting something,” 
for, from the way she was 
standing, you'd never 
guess there was any great 
hurry about that trip for 
the eggs. But that was 
the way artists were, the 
boarder of art considered. 

She returned to thought 
of the girl, and was drawn 
from that into a whole 
web of related thoughts, 
after she had left the 
minister’s and was walk- 
ing out toward the Point. 


” 
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“A Nice Lot of Chowder for That Night’s Supper” 


She had not been out that way for a long time. She stood for 
a minute watching the sun sink behind the bare trees over 
there on the Magnolia side of the harbor, held by the queer 
things it was doing to clouds and water and tothe sails of 
the big fivemaster that was just coming in. In a half- 
shamefaced way, for she felt that she should be hurrying 
on to get the eggs, Mrs. Hulda reflected that she was kind 
of a distant cousin to all those things. You couldn’t board 
art for twenty-five years without sometimes drawing in your 
breath a little at those things art was made from. 


HE met the Reynolds boy, and he said he would run 
down the lane and see if his mother could let her have 
the eggs. She stood there waiting for him; it was right at 
the gate of the great Trent place, for Mrs. Reynolds’s 
husband was one of the Trent chauffeurs. It was very still as 
she waited there in the November twilight. The stillness and 
the beauty, something that breathed from the great sweeps 
of country and sea, drew her again, more poignantly and 
more understandingly, back to her artists. —They seemed to 
be around her. She smiled in tender understanding of them: 
their incompetencies and their enthusiasms; the way, as she 
thought it, they were at once so much less and so much more 
than other folks. 

Mrs. Hulda Achison believed in art. She told herself that 
you couldn’t board art without coming to believe in it. She 
had watched the way it worked—seen what it did to folks. 
She saw again that light on their faces at times. Art was 
something that, in a way she couldn’t just figure out, lifted 
the world up. It brought people close to sunshine and 
shadow, dying sun and crescent moon—closer to morning, 
twilight, stillness. She wondered why that was; those things 
were there anyhow. But the artists seemed to open it up 
and let folks in. Things she had heard said about that came 
back to her, bringing thought of this one and that, memories 
of their hard times and of ridiculous things they had proposed 
doing in order to hold on. She was glad that she had been 
able to help them a little. In the peace of the moment was 
a sense of reward. She seemed taken right into this quiet 
and beauty. She felt-very much at home. 

There was a sound of footsteps among the fallen leaves, 
and she supposed it was the Reynolds boy—she did hope he 
had the eggs—but as she turned she saw that it was not a 
boy, but a man—a man walking just inside the iron fence 
that shut off the Trent grounds. She knew from her glance 
that it was Herbert Trent. She had not seen him for a long 
time, but his picture was in the papers every once in a 
while—every time he brought home a new old master. 

She could feel her heart tightening against him. She had 
a tense feeling that he hadn’t the right to the twilight, to all 
those things many a one who had been all but starving at his 
gates had loved and served. She thought of Frederick 
Morrison, who was going to be an insurance agent (oh, now 
he’d buy his pictures! she supposed), of Katharine and the 
scrubbing-brush, of others she had known for whom the 
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nen’s Clubs 





A Splendid Record of Practical Work Successfully Carried Out 


HE one truth that stands out before all 
others at such a gathering of women’s 
clubs as that in San Francisco last 
summer is that American women are 
making for themselves a great place in 
the housekeeping of the nation. 

It is just twenty-two years since the 
Federation, which numbers now nearly 
a million women, was organized. At 
that time good housewives rested con- 
tent when their homes were spotless, 
their meals as the family liked and 
their allibes neat, tidy, supplied with well-packed lunch- 
boxes and diligent at home lessons. Today these Federated 
housewives of the land are sweeping out the rubbish of 
cities and of systems, and are bringing in a new era of public 
health as well as ‘‘domestic engineering,’ child welfare, 
conservation of resources, industrial safeguarding and 
responsible citizenship. 




















ONSIDER What This Means to the Country. Here are 

more than seven thousand women’s clubs—a network of 
social relations spread over the entire land, with a thread to 
Alaska, one to the Canal Zone and one to the far Philippines. 
Six-sevenths of these clubs are federated into fifty State 
organizations; and in eleven States—California, Indiana, 
Illinois, Iowa, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, New 
York, Ohio, Pennsylvania and Texas—there are between 
two hundred and four hundred clubs in each branch of the 
Federation. Of these clubs very few include fewer than 
twenty women; only a moderate number consist of more 
than a hundred; less than half a dozen have more than a 
thousand. That i is, in every State of the Union our women 
are banded together by scores, in groups ranging usually 
between twenty and one hundred, actively working for better 
conditions of human life, and for the physical, mental and 
moral development of the race and of the Nation. 

This very organization into large numbers of small groups, 
all working with a common purpose and each adapting 
itself especially to the individual needs of its community, 
explains in part the really wonderful achievements which 
were summed up at the biennial in July. 

There is, for instance, the problem of food sanitation. 
Twenty years ago housewives made themselves unhappy 
over the slackness of Mary Annin the kitchen. Today club 
women are demanding righteous handling of foodstuffs by 
the butchers, bakers, grocers and milkmen. For example, 
in Salt Lake City the women began with a six weeks’ series 
of short articles in the newspapers on various phases of 
food protection. They sent out four hundred letters to 
retail grocers, calling attention to the food ordinance, asking 
the men tosay onan inclosed post card whether they intended 
to comply, and adding that the club women were being 
requested not to patronize those who refused. Each day 
the newspapers published an installment of these cards. As 
a result most of the grocers cleaned house, screened their 
fruit and put their meat under glass. They began to use 
for their early morning delivery porcelain-lined locked 
boxes, high from the ground, instead of the doorstep, or 
wire baskets on the sidewalk. The bakers also fell into 
line. The next step was to get the inspector, whose salary 
they paid, to mark the stores on different points. Now 
these score cards are tacked up on walls in conspicuous 
rivalry. In Tacoma they have obtained similar results. 


Re the Women are Quite as Hot Upon the Trail of gar- 
bage and waste paper. They have seen that towns 
must be made clean before they can be kept clean, and that 
they cannot be kept clean unless citizens help to keep them 
clean. So Municipal Housecleaning Day or Week is becom- 
ing practically a National féte. Indeed the Civic Club, of 
Philadelphia, has even printed a pamphlet which shows in 
detail how thoroughly workable the idea is. 

After offering a plan for organization and the collecting of 
the waste the injunction is to sell, use or destroy every article; 
to encourage citizens to handle their own rubbish except 
glass and paper; to sell the paper, and, when possible, the 
glass and tins; otherwise to bury these where excavations 
are being filled in; to give away old wood, or store it for the 
future use of the poor; to burn the remainder of the rubbish 
after dark under the direction of the Fire Department. 

From various parts of the country come reports which 
show that the women really get these things done. In 
more than one instance, where the authorities have been 
reluctant or slow to help, the municipal housecleaners have 
set to work themselves to put the town straight. 

For the education of citizens leaflets and lectures are 
used. Leesburg, Virginia, for example, tried a pantomime 
in connection with a “civic rally,” and the idea is being 
followed elsewhere. In addition to a lecture on taking care 
of one’s city the lesson was driven home by two graphic 
scenes: ‘‘Before’’ and ‘‘ After’ the reformation. 

A particularly hopeful educative work of this sort is done 
by forming junior civic leagues among school-children. 
Thus in North Carolina alone 4517 school-children have 
been organized into such leagues. 


UT in This Work of Beautifying Towns and cities the 
women’s clubs have been active all the year round. A 
mere list of what they have done would make an impressive 
report. Everywhere they are saving trees and planting 
trees. We hear of a little club in Hudson Falls, New York, 
that gives and cares for six trees a year; of a great club 
in Galveston, Texas, that sets out thousands of trees and 
shrubs each year. Hundreds—probably thousands—of 
acres of waste land have been reclaimed and turned into 
parks and gardens by the efforts of women’s clubs. Here 
are two examples: In Glendale, Arizona, a club of forty- 
seven has established a city park; in Longmont, Colorado, 
a club smaller still has laid out flower beds in the park and 
about the City Hall, and has arranged that the flowers 
shall be gathered twice a week and sent to the hospital. 

In Illinois the good work is being carried into the homes 
in this way: A landscape gardener was asked to draw plans 
of several model, inexpensive back yards, and these have 
been loaned to various clubs and have been in constant 
circulation through the State. The Committee is ready to 
give advice about the planting of trees and shrubs and the 
improvement of ugly corners. 


By Edith Rickert 


In addition the new “national housewives” have found 
out that it is not necessary to have ¢owns defaced by 
hideous, often objectionable, billboards and posters, as per- 
mission for the erection of these must be obtained from 
the town officials. So club women have resolutely set their 
faces against them; and now and again, notably in St. Paul, 
they have brought about a marked improvement. 

In not a few cases club women have attacked the problems 
of roads, streets and water supply. In Brandenberg, Ken- 
tucky, a little club of only twenty-two got an appropriation 
for making a good road out of one at times impassable 
between their village and the station, three miles away. At 
Kinmundy, Illinois, the men refused to oil the streets, so 
the women learned what mixture to use and how to put it on. 

In various towns they have raised the money to lay cement 
walks. In Westport, Connecticut, for example, they have 
covered about two miles and a half in this way. 

In Woonsocket, South Dakota, a new water supply was 
needed. The club women raised the money to dig an 
artesian well, induced the corporation to lay water mains 
and to make a park with a lake. Similar work has been 
done by the women of Roswell, New Mexico. 

How the municipal water supply and drainage system 
at New Orleans was obtained by the women of the Era 
Club is too well-known a story to tell. Enough to say that 
it is generally conceded that the vote of the woman property- 
holders turned the scale in securing the appropriation for 
the plant. 

Ever since factories and locomotives have been in opera- 
tion housewives have had to deplore the smut and grime on 
their curtains and clothes. This is how they attacked that 
problem in St. Louis: The members of the Wednesday Club 
(five hundred strong) called a mass meeting of women and 
organized a society for the special purpose of getting rid of 
the smoke. They divided the city into districts, added 

volunteer inspectors to paid inspectors, sent copies of their 
reports to the press, to the city smoke department and to 
the lawyer employed to bring offenders to trial. Convic- 
tion after conviction has followed until now the smoke 
nuisance is pretty well controlled as regards manufacturers. 
Locomotives and residences are still to be dealt with. 


HERE are Other Tales, Too Long to Quote, of river 

banks beautified, of dump heaps turned into parks and 
playgrounds, of cemeteries cared for, of railway stations, 
schools and other public buildings surrounded by grassplots 
and flower beds, of flower and vegetable seeds distributed 
to scores of thousands of people. 

In Texas especially they have been working hard for 
fire prevention. They argue that as women are the ones 
who suffer most keenly from the loss of their homes by fire 
it is for women to minimize this destruction. 

At Upper Montclair, New Jersey, the club women decided 
to improve the street-car service. They had printed and 
distributed five hundred postal cards, with the request 
that any one who had a complaint should fill out blank 
spaces with details and post it to the chairman of the civic 
committee. These cards, together with a petition asking 
for seven specific improvements, were presented at the 
conference of representatives of the company and of the 
club. Three of the improvements were granted at once, 
and the others were promised as soon as possible. 

Other movements which have been carried on by the 
women’s clubs throughout the country are: The use of the 
schools as social centers, and the formation of Parents’- 
Teachers’ Associations; the establishment of rest-rooms in 
towns for farmers’ wives and children; the appointment of 
matrons in jails and in the railway stations; the promotion 
of rural school fairs,-and of corn, tomato and canning clubs 
among school-children, especially in the South; the estab- 
lishment of day nurseries, and the support of district nurses; 
the censorship of moving-picture shows; the achievement 
of a sane Fourth, and early Christmas shopping. 

But municipal housewives could not watch without pro- 
test the enormous waste in natural resources and in human 
life which is going on all about them. How many hun- 
dreds or thousands of trees have they saved by buying 

caterpillar cocoons at ten or fifteen cents a quart? How 
many birds have they saved by interesting school-children 
in bird study, and by organizing campaigns against the 
sparrows? How many wild plants have they saved by 
training children to respect them? The degree to which 
they have helped to mold public opinion, by means of 
lectures and leaflets, for the conservation of forests and 
more economical use of soils, is not easily overestimated. 


ie MATTERS Affecting Public Health they have been quite 
asactive. They have fought tuberculosis. Recently they 
have centered their chief efforts, aside from the fight for 
pure food, upon the better physical care of school-children, 
by means of medical and dental inspection, visiting nurses, 
school lunches, improved ventilation; upon spreading 
knowledge of social hygiene, and upon rousing public 
sentiment in favor of a National Health Bureau. 

They have fought flies by distributing information about 
the dangers, by getting authorities to take care of breeding 
places, and by enlisting school-children to help; they have 
urged the anti-spitting crusade; they have provided bubble 
fountains; they have interested physicians in giving health 
lectures; they have furnished health slips for school books; 
they have had printed wall cards to hang in public places; 
they have contributed to health libraries, founded ‘‘ Keep 
Well”’ clubs in factories, established camps and playgrounds 
and used every possible means to educate the public. In 
Texas they have worked for ‘‘Toothbrush Brigades’; in 
Iowa they have established ‘‘Baby Health Contests’”’ at 
State fairs; in Richmond, Long Island, they have success- 
fully enlisted the services of a bacteriologist to clear the 
town of mosquitoes. 


bo? eee Housewives Have Also Become municipal 
mothers. The care of the Nation’s children is one of 
the most important pieces of work done by the Federation. 
Club women have appointed themselves unpaid school 
inspectors; they have tried to foster closer relations between 
parents and children, to educate parents in the care of 
children, to educate children themselves for citizenship 
and to encourage the present trend toward vocational 
education; they have investigated the laws that govern 
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child labor, and in several States they have influenced, 
and are influencing, the legislatures to introduce better 
conditions. 

One of the interesting movements for child welfare— 
gardening—has been pushed with enthusiasm by the 
Woman’s Club of Cincinnati. The children are taught 
how to grow flowers and vegetables. Last year in one 
school garden were raised a dozen kinds of flowers and 
twice as many kinds of vegetables. The children are also 
shown how to make use of every scrap of ground at home 
for growing things. This experiment has proved so success- 
ful that the Board of Education in its budget for this year 
has made provision for continuing the work as part of the 
school system. Similar garden work is being carried on by 
the Mothers’ Club in Santa Fé. 

School savings banks are another admirable institution 
earnestly fostered by women’s clubs. In 1911, in Massachu- 
setts alone, the children are said to have saved more than 
three hundred thousand dollars. 


S WITH Schools So it is With Libraries. Look, for 
example, at the record of the Woman’s Board of Trade 

of Santa Fé, New Mexico, which numbers about thirty-five 
members. By their unaided efforts they have built and 
equipped a_ ten-thousand-dollar library, with about four 
thousand volumes. In this they have achildren’s room with 
a story-telling hour for the little ones. The Union Child 
Study Club, of Sioux Falls, South Dakota, composed chiefly 
of mothers of public-school children, among other good things 
has established children’s indoor games in its public library. 
In Wickenburg, Arizona, a club, even smaller, within a 
year has bought a house and lot for a library and reading- 
room, and has collected about seven hundred volumes. 
From Nebraska comes the report that about sixty clubs 
are working for a library or have obtained one. In Wis- 
consin the Federation coéperates with the university in 
sending traveling libraries out over the State, and this 
work is beginning to be done in other States also. Colorado, 
for example, has two hundred and fifty-two boxes of books 

out all the time. 

So the good work spreads. Traveling art collections are 
also in circulation in several States. Although the Federa- 
tion’s music. department was organized only two years ago 

it has a State chairman in all the States but six. 

In domestic science club work has aimed particularly 
at spreading good: methods of housekeeping among the 
ignorant. In Kentucky and Mississippi, and perhaps in 
other States, a car is equipped and sent about for teaching 
purposes. In Kentucky alone, last year, one hundred and 
twelve clubs were formed to study domestic science. 

In New York club women have banded together to the 
number of three hundred and fifty thousand to form the 
Housewives’ League, with the aim of studying market 
conditions and reducing the cost of living. In New Jersey 
the home economics department of the Federation has 
established a Housekeepers’ Experiment Station. 


UITE as Interesting in Their Own Way as the big move- 

ments are the isolated efforts in a State or town to obtain 
some parcicular good things, however small. For instance, I 
note that one district in Minnesota reports the closing of 
all department stores at six o’clock on Saturday evenings, 
which is a step in the direction of the Saturday half-holiday. 
In Newark, New Jersey, there has been a successful crusade 
against men and boys carrying lighted cigars on the trol- 
leys, and against women wearing long hatpins. In Huron, 
South Dakota, good literature has been supplied for the 
waiting-room of the principal railway station. 

Behind all this practical, useful work there is the back- 
ground of study, but always—and this is the noteworthy 
thing—vitalized study, study related to the life and environ- 
ment of the student. So the art and literature courses are 
correlated with a study of modern conditions. Instead of 
reading Browning and getting up the history of Chippendale, 
with a view to the old-time culture, club women are now 
working at books on industrial and social subjects with a 
view to applying their principles. 

In many sections there seems to be some tendency to 
concentrate on a particular thing. Thus in the South there 
is a persistent effort for compulsory education; in the West 
much work is done for libraries; in California, Pennsylvania 
and New York the clubs are studying the immigration 
problem; in Massachusetts they are making an extensive 
research into the conditions of child life; in Ohio they are 
going to devote themselves particularly to social centers; 
in Wisconsin they specialize in the use of schools, both as 
social centers and as branch libraries. Everywhere, how- 
ever, they stand ready, in addition to the special work they 
have taken upon themselves, to meet some particular need. 


Bo it is Obvious That the Greatest Work done by 
women’s clubs is in directing and focusing public opinion 
and public sentiment, out of which all reforms must grow. 
This kind of work is being done all the time, though it is 
not always appreciated until tangible results are reached. 
But during the twelve days last summer at the Sutter Street 
Pavilion and the Golden Gate Commandery there were 
brought forward-enough solid results to warrant great faith 
in the power of the Federation. Indeed those days under 
the evergreen festoons and gay red lanterns of the Pavilion 
were like an interlude between the acts of a great quiet 
revolution. There was much talk by persons well worth 
hearing; there were endless minutes and reports and busi- 
ness transactions, and some good entertainment, but it was 
all of the nature of an interlude. The real drama of achieve- 
ment had been going on steadily since the last biennial and 
will go on steadily in the interval between this one and the 
next. 

One might marvel at the dignity, at the pariiamentary 
knowledge and skill with which these meetings were con- 
ducted by the president, Mrs. Philip N. Moore, and the 
chairmen of the different departments. But the real signifi- 
cance of the gathering lay in its total impression of an 
immense force, working with splendidly organized machin- 
ery, codperating with all other existing associations for the 
same purpose, adapting itself to immediate needs as they 
pressed forward here and there, but on the whole moving 
with magnificent saneness, unanimity and irresistible force 
toward clearly defined, far-reaching and noble ends, 
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N OLD aunt of mine once told me 
that I was half Puritan and half 
Irish. One night a week before my 
marriage the Puritan half of me com- 
pletely throttled the Irish half. ‘I will be 
a good wife to Tom, a good, serious, eco- 
nomical wife,’’ I whispered in the dark- 
ness. If I could have looked at the matter 
then with the wisdom that the years have 
painfully brought me I would have known 
that Tom was marrying me because I was 
part Irish, with a love of frolicand laughter. 
Tom was twenty-six, a light-hearted, fun- 
loving boy; I was four years younger, but 
I was part Puritan. 

It began on our wedding trip. Tom 
had planned it all in a princely manner; 
how else, indeed, should a man plan his 
wedding trip? 

“Let’s go to some smaller, cheaper 
hotel,’ I suggested the third day. ‘‘We 
really cannot afford to be here.” 

“We can afford to do anything we 
please, Madam,” insisted Tom, half laugh- 
ing, half defiant. ‘I’ve been saving for 
this very occasion for years.”’ 

“But you'll have to take care of me for 
years and years; please, dear, be sensible!” 
I begged. 

Tom submitted, of course, protesting 
half ruefully. ‘‘It looks to me as if it’s 
going to be the other way around. You’ve 
begun taking care of me.”’ 

Right there, I believe, is the keynote 
to the whole tragedy of my married life: 
I have tried to be too careful a wife; 
I have insisted on looking after people when I ought 
to have been playing with them. 

From the first the grim specter of duty sat down 
with us to every meal. A young wife’s first meals are 
not apt to be especially palatable at best, and when she 
tries to make them ultra-economical words fail. Tom’s 
appetite didn’t though. I believe that he hardly knew 
what he waseating. I shall always have it to look back 
upon that he was very much in love with me those first 
years. On the occasions when he did urge that we dine 
at a restaurant his reason was always the same, and, 
I believe, always sincere—that it would be a rest and 
change for me. My answer was always the same 
too—that we could not afford it. 


NE evening he came dashing into our new cottage 
and began whirling me round and round in an 
impromptu dance. 

“Theater tickets!’’ he cried, waving them on high. 
“And here,” he lifted a little, green-paper-wrapped 
package, ‘‘are violets for my lady fair. And here,”’ 
he tapped a pocket—‘“‘well, are you still crazy about 
bittersweets?”’ 

At the thought of an evening of pleasure with Tom 
a thrill went over me, but I bade it down sternly. 
MeL Tom!” I rebuked; ‘‘ you know we can’t afford 
tt" 

“T thought you’d be so glad!” exclaimed Tom, his 
face falling. 

‘“‘T would be glad if I thought we could afford to do 
such things on eighty dollars a month.” 

“‘T’ll look out for that,’’ answered Tom; and there 
we let the matter drop. But I am sure that for him 
the evening had lost a little of its savor. 

On still another evening some friends of ours, also 
young married people, took us to the theater. ‘I'll set 
us up to the supper,” Tom agreed when we were all 
planning it. 

““Guess I'll take club salad,” he said, looking over 
the bill-of-fare. ‘‘Howdoesthat strike the rest of you?”’ 

“Tom,” I whispered, leaning for- 
ward swiftly, ‘“‘club salad is seventy- 
five cents.” 

Tom did not answer, but he gave a 
quick, shamed glance at the others to 
see if they had heard. He took the 
club salad, too, and I hardly spoke to 
him after we were home. 


OT long after this our first baby 

came, a dear little brown-eyed 
boy, and the vexed question of going 
out was laid on the shelf. Tom was 
always bringing home things for the 
baby: little bootees, tiny, soft shirts, 
and toys that he would not be old 
enough to play with for months. My 
first question was always: ‘‘How 
much did it cost?” followed either 
by, ‘‘I could have made that myself,” 
or, ‘‘He could have got along with- 
out that.” 

When the baby was a year and a 
half old Tom got a month off from the 
office, his first vacation since we had 
been married. He tried to lead up 
very tactfully to the discussion of how 
we should spendit. ‘‘ Danny,”’ he said 
to the baby, “aren’t we in luck? 
House paid for, furniture paid for’’— 
we had been getting things on the 
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installment plan—‘and two hundred and fifty dollars 
in the bank.” 

‘Ask Daddy if he has counted up the probable cost 
of the whooping cough and the measles and the mumps 
and ——” 

Tom interrupted me, abandoning the subterfuge of 
speaking to the baby: ‘‘Heavens, Mildred! You sound 
like the table of contents of a doctor book. Now see 
here, dear, I haven’t been home since we were married. 
This year is our semi-centennial college anniversary. I 
want to take you and the kiddie back and show them 
my family. I’d like to see any of them make a better 
showing for the five years since we graduated.” For 
one moment a great desire came over me to be reckless 
thisonceand to gowith Tom. ‘‘ You like theidea, don’t 
you?”’ he asked, anxiously watching my face. 

I struggled with myself, smothered the temptation, 
and answered heroically: ‘‘I couldn’t think of it for 
both of us, Tom. But I like the idea of your going.” 

“But there’s plenty of money for both of us to go,” 
he coaxed... ‘‘It would be no fun without you. Come 
on, and after we get back we'll save like a house afire.” 

But I had determined upon a martyrlike attitude, 
and it ended in Tom’s setting off alone while I stayed 
at home with little Dan. 

It became an established thing after this for Tom 
to take his vacation trips alone, I always finding it 
necessary to stay at home for reasons of economy. 


We EN my husband had come home from that first 
trip he brought toys for Dan, and for me a dress 
of beautiful silk picked out by his sister in Chicago. 
‘‘What’s the matter?’’ he asked, watching my face as 
I undid the package. ‘“‘Isn’t it the right color?”’ 

“Oh, yes,” I said. ‘‘It’s my favorite color.” 

“Then what’s the matter?” he persisted. 

“Tom!’’ I burst out, “where do I ever go to wear a 
dress like that?’’ 

“You could go to lots of places,”’ he said slowly. 
“You wouldn't go to that newspaper banquet because 
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And How I Came to My Senses 





you said you hadn’tanything to wear. And 
you could wear it to theaters and things.”’ 

“Lots of money for banquets and 
theaters and things we'll have now!” I 
exclaimed. It was really an inexcusable 
thing to say to a man who was taking his 
first vacation in three years. 


G he question of presents for the children 
was alwaysa vexed one. Tom was for 
getting them toys; I wanted to get them 
clothes, warm, sensible, needed things. 
Watching jealously how much better Dan 
seemed to like his quickly broken tin engine 
than the mittens | gave I thought to my- 
self that it was like children, ungrateful 
little wretches! Lest you judge me too 
harshly you must remember that all this 
time we were far from well off. I did all 
my work and all of the children’s sewing. 
We had our home, a few hundred dollars 
in bank, and ten dollars over our house- 
hold expenses each month. But here was 
the education of the children to look out 
for; there were possible sickness and 
possible loss of work in the future. 

I have tried—oh, struggled so pitifully 
hard!—to be a good mother. The girls 
must have music lessons. Ethel must 
study elocution, too, since she showed signs 
of talentin it. They must all be dressed as 
nicely as anybody’s children. Is it really 
very much to be wondered at that after all 
this there was little left that I thought 
ought to be used for camping trips and 
matinées and circuses? I let the children 
give one party a year, a rather stiff, formal party, and 
with that they had to content themselves. 

Although I was careful about their clothes I let my 
own go hopelessly. Theirs were purchased with the 
idea that to get the best is the truest economy; my 
husband was always moderately well dressed, but I 
wore the cheap, ready-made blacks and flimsy navy 
blues that are the badge of poverty. I could always 
refuse to go to places that I considered beyond our 
means on the ground that I had nothing to wear. 
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is. busy preparing a paper one afternoon for a 
literary club that was the only social thing I had 
kept up in my busy life, when I was much annoyed by 
Ethel, who was reading aloud in the next room. ‘‘Do 
keep still, Ethel!’’ I called at last. ‘‘I can’t think. 
You make me nervous.”’ 

A week later a neighbor across the street called me 
up to ask if I would go with her to the Sophomore 
exercises at the High School. 

‘Why, I didn’t know they had any special exercises 
this afternoon. Are you sure it is the Sophomores?”’ 
I asked. 

“You didn’t know?’’ she exclaimed in surprise. 
“Why, it’s a little play they’re giving, and your daugh- 
ter Ethel is quite the star of it, I understand.” 

““T’ll go,” I promised, with sudden determination. 

“‘T’ll be over about two,’’ she agreed. But it was 
fifteen minutes later when she arrived, flushed and 
breathless. ‘I had to finish my new waist,’’ she apolo- 
gized laughingly. She had it on, a dainty, frilly thing 
with a touch of color at the throat. Her suit was trim 
and tailored, her street hat stylish and becoming. 

“I know they haven’t a cent more than we have,”’ 
I thought, wishing miserably that I had not promised 
to go with her. “She can’t be giving her children the 
right kind of a chance. Edith has been wearing the 
same school dress all winter.”’ 

The play was a grand success. Ethel, little minx, is 
a born mimic and actress. I had known it dimly, but 
had never dreamed that she possessed 
half the talent that she showed that 
afternoon. I looked at Mrs. Knowles 
sitting there beside me, and pitied her 
that Edith’s part in the play was so 
slight. But when the exercises were 
over Edith, with an air of the greatest 
chumminess in the world,dashed back 
to speak to her mother, followed by a 
number of herfriends. Mrs. Knowles 
was immediately the center of a joy- 
ous, chattering group, laughing with 
them as one of themselves. 

Presently Ethel came from behind 
the curtain with a slow, embarrassed 
air. ‘‘I didn’t know you were com- 
ing,” she said; and I felt her eyes on 
my shabby suit. 

“T suppose you didn’t tell me about 
it so that I couldn’t come?” I said 
sharply. 

“Why, you heard me saying my 
part at home ” Ethel broke off. 
**T didn’t think you’d care to come,”’ 
she ended more slowly. 

“You never think I care to zo 
anywhere,”’ I snapped. 

Ethel glanced quickly at the girls. 
‘“‘Come and meet my rdéle teacher 
and the girls,” she suggested. 

“T must go home and get dinner.’ 
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*‘T'll get it tonight,” promised Ethel with quick compunc- 
tion. ‘‘ We'll have plenty of time after we get home.”’ 

“IT really must go now,’’ I said. ‘‘ You needn’t hurry. 
Are you ready, Mrs. Knowles?”’ ; 

She came over with a bright-eyed apology. ‘‘ The Junior 
Domestic Science girls are having a little. luncheon as a 
surprise to the Sophomore girls who were in the play. They 
have asked me to stay. It’s awfully rude of me not to go 
now with you, when you were so good as to come with me.” 

*‘Not inthe least,” I answered. I was really gladder than 
I could have told for the homeward walk alone. 


|) gesbahing- my oldest daughter, was getting to be an 
unusually pretty girl, a fact that occasioned me more 
worry than rejoicing. ornings she took too long doing her 
hair, and she spent too much time over her clothes. One 
evening she came home wearing a charming little straw 
toque. ‘‘I was downtowh and saw this hat and liked it, 
and thought I’d just get it before some one élse did,” she 
explained. 

“‘ Where did you get the money?” I asked. 

“I went up to the office and Father gave it to me,” she 
explained. 

““How much was it ?”’ I inquired. 

“‘Four dollars,’’ said Martha easily. 

“It’s pretty and rather becoming,” I assured her with the 
tempered warmth of one whose opinion has not been asked 
beforehand. 

The next afternoon I was downtown and happened to see 
in a millinery window a toque exactly like Martha's, except 
that it had a knot of red velvet where hers had been blue. 
“These hats only eight dollars today,’’ read a placard. Of 
course Martha might have got her hat somewhere else. 
Stepping inside I asked. the saleswoman if she had the hats 
in any other- color. 

‘*No,’’ she answered. ‘‘ We did have one in blue, but it 
was taken yesterday afternoon.” 

This was the first time I had known one of my children, 
since infancy, to lie deliberately. It did not occur to me 
that Martha had been led into the falsehood by a fear of 
what I would say about her extravagance. Asked about it 
she persisted sulkily that she had not lied. “I said it was 
four dollars, and it was. I didn’t say how much more it 
was,” she repeated. ‘‘ You would have thought eight dollars 
was too much to pay, and I’m sick of dowdy little hats. 
Father knew how much it cost.’ 

About this time Tom, by an unexpectedly good transfer 
of real estate, made a thousand dollars clear gain. He came 
hurrying home, bright-eyed and boyishly eager to tell me. 

“*Let’s get an automobile with it,” he suggested. 

**Tom, you’re joking!" I cried in horror. 








“Indeed I’m not! Why shouldn’t we have one?”’ 
he argtied. ‘We'd have got along without this thousand 
dollars if I hadn’t made it. Why can’t we, now?” 

I had just got home, and, stepping over to the window so 
that the strong light might fall full upon my shabby best 
clothes, I exclaimed: ‘‘Can you look at me and ask why we 
shouldn’t get an automobile?’”’ 

Tom did not mention the matter again, and two days 
later a suit‘came up for me from the best haberdasher’s 
in town. I determinedly took little pleasure in it. ‘‘He 
had to be told that I needed it,’’ I thought bitterly. 

My husband said a few days later that he had an import- 
ant business engagement in St. Louis. Knowing that the 
office had once or twice sent him out on shorter trips of the 
kind I did not-question his statement. But the day after 
his departure Mrs. McFadden, an effusive, copper-haired 
girl of forty, dropped in. 

‘Won't the boys have a good time?’’ she exclaimed. 

“The boys?’’ I questioned vaguely. 

“Why, yes; Ted and your husband and the others.”’ 

“My husband has gone ona business trip. I don’t expect 
he oat inte much time for pleasure,”’ I answered. 

“Why, they’ve gone to a lodge convention. Didn’t you 
know?” she asked; then added, seeing my look of bewilder- 
ment: ‘‘Of course your husband may have business there 
besides.”’ 

“He has,” I answered firmly; but in my heart I knew 
that his business had been merely a pretense. 

That night I thought it all over, dry-eyed. My husband, 
always kind, spent as little time as possible in my society. 
He never asked me to go anywhere with him. He could 
have afforded to take me onthistrip. Then my face flushed 
at my own lack of honesty. I knew that I would not have 
gone. My children too—they did not love me. Was it 
because I had refused to play the game that they turned 
from me? Children must play. And men too; there is 
much of the child in every man. I had takencare of Tom 
sternly when it would have been so much better for both 
of us to have let him take care of me. I had figured up 
accounts when I ought to have been laughing with my 
children. I had been a kind of very severe school-teacher to 
my husband and my children, never a classmate. I had 
never gone down with them at recess to play. 


"ae night after my husband’s return there was a meeting 
of our literary club at which I was to read a paper. 
I announced the fact at the breakfast table. That evening 
they all helped me to get ready, and Dan went down to the 
car with me. It was not until I reached the transfer point 
that I discovered that I had left my paper at home. I took 
the next car back for it. 
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And How I Made Him See 
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| WAS one of the younger members of a large 
i) family that grew up fatherless and fundless. 
| We had traditions of better days, but pride 
and reticence held us aloof from all the social 
life of the small town where we lived. Still 
we were a plucky set of children, always put 
the best face possible on things, and had some 
| very good times in spite of the handicaps. 

I was musical, and at twenty, through the assistance of 
a maiden aunt of my father, I went to acity near us to study 
the piano. My teacher had come to this city quite recently 
from New York. He wasa fine musician—a pupil of one of 
the best masters of Europe—a slender, nervous, emotional, 
temperamental man, now in the heights and now in the 
depths, eternally mood-whipped. He became interested in 
me. I was always poised and equable and seemed to have 
a calming influence on him. Much to my amazement, for 
he was considerably my senior, after a few months’ study 
with him we were married and started housekeeping in a 
modest apartment adjoining his studio. 

Almost at once I discovered that Richard was insanely 
jealous. He would be thrown into a sharp nervous ten- 
sion, that finally expressed itself in an irritable outburst, 
if I so much as smiled when I said ‘‘Good-morning”’ to 
one of his man pupils. He even objected to my having a 
chat with his woman pupils; and as for visiting the dear 
old aunt who had been kind to me, it was out of the ques- 
tion. Neither could I have any of my family come to visit 
me nor could I go to visit them. He said that mothers-in- 
law made the trouble, half the time, between husbands and 
wives, and he wasn't going to have any of that. 

Occasionally I went to a musicale or a matinée without 
him. He timed my return, and, if I were not back at the 
studio at the earliest possible moment, I found him pacing 
the floor, working himself up into a fearful state. I was 
required to account for every extra minute, to tell about 
whom I had seen, whom I had spoken to; and if by chance 
I neglected to mention that some gentleman had tipped his 
hat to me, and that gentleman met my husband later and 
spoke of having seen me, Richard would come back fuming 
and accuse me of deception. 








SOON grew to bea crime for me even to seem happy over 
anything except his presence. I was punished for each 
infraction of the unwritten law by a volley of vituperation, 
followed by days of sullen brooding, when he scarcely spoke 
to me. In these outbursts of passion he reminded me of 
my poverty, of the obscurity of my family, of how I owed 
everything to him, of his condescension in having married 
me. I was silent under these outbursts. The wilder he 
grew the calmer I became. But oh, the great white welts 
on my soil that these lashings raised—welts which I never 
dared to contemplate long! 

As the days and weeks passed, and I listened to these 
tirades and to his comments on other women who went out 
and dressed fashionably and were happy, I began to see that 
he had formed his understanding of people in a wholly 
different atmosphere from anything I had ever known. He 
was a product of that artificial New York atmosphere 
radiating from Broadway, while I was wholly pastoral in 
my outlook. He could not see innocence in pleasure of any 
kind: there was always evil in it, connivance, treachery. 
He talked of the problem of a wife keeping her husband 
“true,” while the problems of women I had known had been 


wholly those of finance, of their children’s education, of 
their husbands’ health and comfort. He was obsessed with 
the idea that women dressed and went out solely to attract 
men; he considered a wife safe only when watched. 

Several ladies called on me, but I was not permitted to 
return these calls. The old-time habit of family pride and 
reticence prevented my making a confidante even of my 
mother. We had never been a family to tell our woes to 
outsiders: what happened in the home was sacred within the 
four walls. The result was that I had very little to do. 

Richard insisted on a maid, although I should have enjoyed 
doing my own work. I was denied all wholesome pleasures: 
I could not go out, I could not have friends, I could read 
very little on account of my eyes. Besides sleeping and 
eating, I had, to fill my time, the society of a man ready to 
think and talk evil of others and to see evil everywhere. 

Richard took good care of me; he called a physician and 
a nurse on the slightest indisposition; he gave me a generous 
allowance; he insisted on a well-supplied table, on good 
clothes and every physical necessity for health and comfort. 
He was what our people at home would have called a “‘ good 
provider.’’ I was never so well fed, so well clothed and so 
well cared for in my life—and never so miserable. The 
strain began to tell on my health. He loved me in his way, 
but he could not see that he was killing me. My attitude 
toward him was that of cold, deadly endurance. 


HEN two years of this had passed the woman’s joy 

came. Richard was not interested; he said that a 
woman became so absorbed in children that she didn’t care 
anything about her husband any more. When the baby 
came he did not look at her for several days, and then with 
indifference. As I grew stronger, and could have her in my 
arms, | saw the well-known gleam of jealousy in his eyes; 
he was jealous of his own child; and, to avoid a scene, which 
I was not strong enough to endure, I had to lay the baby 
aside when Richard was at home, and pretend not to be 
interested in her. 

And then at last, through love for my baby girl, I made 
up my mind to face the problem and do something. My 
child should not be made to suffer through the father I had 
given her. Richard must become a different man for his 
child’s sake. He was her father; I was responsible; I 
would rebuild him and make him fit to be her father. The 
mother nature awakened in meby the coming of my baby 
gave me a new mother attitude toward him. I now looked 
upon him as some ill-trained, spoiled, city-ruined child who 
had_to learn all over again. My first step was to develop 
in him a pure, sweet, elemental love for his baby. 

We had now moved from the studio to a house uptown, 
and as little Mildred grew to the noticing age, instead of 
stealthily handing her over to her nurse when it was time for 
my husband's return, I would sit at the window with her, 
and when Richard opened the gate I would say, ‘‘ Da, Da!”’ 
to her and clap her hands, and clap mine. When he came 
into the room I would instantly put Baby in his arms, and go 
to attend to some assumed detail about dinner. 

At first he was irritable and unresponsive, and even 
demanded: ‘‘What’s a nurse for if she can’t take care of the 
kid?’’ But gradually he began to take an interest in her, to 
watch for heras he came down the street; and his face would 
light up as Baby clapped and gurgled at sight of him. I 
never saw such a responsive baby in my life as that little 
thing always was: a smile, and she'd crow her little lungs 
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I shall never forget the scene that met my eyes as I hur- 
ried breathlessly into the living-room. The place was alive 
with laughter. The girls had their hats on and Dan was 
just helping his father into his overcoat. 

“‘That ‘taxi’ ought to be here by now,” Tom was grum- 
bling gayly. Then he looked up and saw me. An indescrib- 
able look, a little like that of a schoolboy caught in some 
prank, came over his face. ‘‘We are just about to celebrate 
my return by an evening at the theater,” he told me. 

They talk about the thoughts that will flash through the 
mind of a drowning man. I had time in that brief half- 
moment for many reflections. They had had the tickets at 
dinner and never told me! I felt grieved and insulted and 
shocked and tired at the enormity of it. 

Then I made up my mind, and clutched ‘at the straw to 
save myself. ‘“‘What fun!’’ I said, trying my best to keep 
the break out of my voice. “I wish I could go too. But 
I couldn’t get a seat next yours, could I?” 

“‘Why—we could arrange that,” hesitated my husband. 
‘But don’t you have to go to the club?” 

“‘Not necessarily,” I answered, with a fleeting vision of the 
wrath of the president. ‘“I’d much rather go with you.” 

A wave of surprise and—yes, disappointment—swept 
over the family, although Martha ran to get me a pretty 
scarf of hers. 

When the “taxi” came Tom looked at me in silent 
apology. But I was playing the game now. ‘‘Isn’t this 
nice?’ I exclaimed. ‘‘ And I’ve never ridden in one before.”’ 


x the children relaxed a little and the evening went 
off gayly. 

I heard very little of the play, laughing as I saw the others 
laugh. I was seeing a little of the fight before me. Never, 
I knew, should I feel the same joy in life that I had once felt ; 
I had starved myself too long to have any longer an appetite 
for fun. Well, then, I would pretend. I would melt the 
wall of ice between myself and my family. 

I think I am succeeding a little. But oh, it.is such a task, 
such a great, unnecessary labor! I haye to undo the work of 
nearly all my married life. And the children feel and Tom 
guesses that some of my mirth is simulated. 

If I had life to live over again I would starve with my 
husband, if necessary, but I would do it gleefully. I would 
be a good wife and a conscientious mother if I could, but 
anyhow I would play the game with them. And so I am 
writing this for the other wives and mothers who are not 
playing. For it is not the great crises that make or mar 
married life, but the little daily things; and the more I 
think of it the more I feel sure that the commonest mistake 
of all, and the one that leads to the most wretchedness, is 
this failure on the part of women to play the game. 
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out; this helped me greatly. But I did no raving about her; 
I let her speak for her own sweet self. I made a point of 
talking to him of his new music, his pupils, his day at the 
studio; I made myself practice and learn arias from his own 
compositions; I read the musical papers and tried to have 
a bit of news or an item of interest to add a tonic to each 
evening. I talked of Baby only when he introduced the 
subject. I tried to make him see, without ever saying so, 
that the child had not come between us, save as a bond. 

My life was full now, with my home, my child and the 
task I had set myself. It became as interesting to me to see 
the little symptoms of improvement or response to treat- 
ment as any Case becomes to a physician. It was marvelous, 
the rapidity with which Richard came to love the baby: 
a love that expressed itself, when there was uneasiness over 
illness, in passionate outbursts of rebellion. His unreason- 
able temper showed itself now and then, but he was gaining. 
Always I taught Baby that her father was first; the first 
word she was taught to speak was ‘Papa’; each morning, 
as she got older, she climbed out of bed and ran to him 
for aromp; her last good-night was for ‘‘Papa.’’ I system- 
atically taught her the habit of little love acts. I used the 
child to win her father—not only to win his love, but also to 
win his better nature, to call it out from under the false 
understandings that were weighing it down. 

In these years I made no calls and I had no friends. I was 
terribly lonely for other women, for everyday chat and 
harmless gossip; I wanted my mother, I wanted my dear old 
aunt, I wanted my sisters. It was hard to have no woman 
to talk things over with—the intimate things of a little new 
life. But Richard was growing; he seldom raved any more, 
unless it were against some doctor when Baby fell ill; and 
his plans for a home of our own, his ambitions for the studio, 
and his own compositions had become the subjects of con- 
versation, superseding the old wretched gossip and suspicion. 


RAEBBED was a precocious, nervous child, and when 
three years old she was so lively that Richard proposed 
to send her to a kindergarten. I had left her with him so 
much that he knew her wearing ways. He thought I looked 
jaded, and he insisted on her being putin a kindergarten inour 
neighborhood to wear off some of her superfluous activity. 
She was perfectly happy there; she had my social instincts 
and loved the companionship of other children. ‘One day 
she came home full of excitement. One of the children was to 
have a birthday party; she had not been invited, but she 
wanted to know why she couldn’t have a birthday party 
too. She would be four in a few weeks. Her father had 
grown foolishly indulgent to the little tyrant’s every wish. 
He turned to me and said: ‘‘ Why can’t she have a party?’’ 

When Baby was out of hearing I asked: ‘“‘Whom shall 
I invite ?”’ 

“*Her little friends at the kindergarten, of course.” 

“*They are the children of mothers in this neighborhood,’’ 
I explained; “‘just the right children for Mildred to know 
and grow up with. But I am not invited to any of these 
homes. I don’t invite these women to mine. It’s awkward. 
I hardly know how to go about it.” 

Richard is keen; he saw the point at once, and frowned 
and drummed on the table. But he loved his baby with 
that jealous love that will not brook denial. ‘Can't you— 
cultivate these women ?”’ he asked cautiously. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 91 
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EpITor’s NorE—Amazing as this story is, and 
in parts almost past belief, it yet reflects in ro- 
mance the life of a real girl which was strange 
beyond the wildest flights of fancy. The other 
characters, the main situation, the incidents, with 
two or three exceptions, and the plot, other than 
in its psychological aspect, are all imaginary. 
But the Triple Girl, while not a portrait, is a 
picture for which the actual girl, the famous Miss 
Beauchamp, has been used as a model. Her case 
is recorded in ‘‘ The Dissociation of Personality,’’ 
by Doctor Morton Prince. There any reader who 
chooses to consult the book may find a full account 
of the changes of personality, as pictured in the 
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Still he felt certain that she would come to harm 
if permitted to go among strangers. ‘‘I would 
not give you up for anything,’ he said slowly. 
“You know that. Yet I was wondering 
whether you like me enough to do what I wish 
after we are married.”’ 

‘Oh, I like you ever so much. If you’re sen- 
sible and let me be gay I'll be good. It’s a 
bargain.”’ 

“T don’t want your mamma to grieve. Will 
you go to her with me after we’re married, to 
see her and tell her?’”’ 

‘““We-ll, yes; if you’ll promise to take me off 




















Rosemary of this story, set forth with scientific 








away from Jane and Arthur on a long, long 





precision as having been experienced by Miss 
Beauchamp. And it is now an accepted scientific 
fact that her case is not unique, for every feature of it, with 
one exception, has been observed in other cases recorded by 
other physicians of the mind in this country and in Europe. 
Indeed it is now recognized that the ‘‘moods’’ so many have, 
in which one seems ‘‘ like a different person,’’ are manifesta- 
tions of distinct personalities dwelling in one body. First one 
personality gets the upper hand, then another, and those who 
notice the abrupt change say, ‘‘Oh, dear! she’s in another of 
her moods,’’ never realizing that they are being given a glimpse 
into the wonderful realm of abnormal psychology. In this story 
the door into that realm is thrown wide open, and in Rosemary’s 
sudden shifts of personality thousands of girls will see their own 
changing ‘‘ moods’? reflected as in a mirror. 


XVIII 
[ Site Lancing’s return to San Diego from ‘‘The 


Heights” and throughout much of the remainder of 
the night he concentrated all the power of his intel- 

lect on the mystery disclosed by the strange confession of 
Rosemary that evening in the garden, that for months past 
she had been completely oblivious at times of what she did 
at other times. He recalled all the peculiarities of her char- 
acter and behavior that he had observed during his short 
acquaintance with her, and he resolved to consult in the 
morning a specialist on neurasthenic troubles. Armed with 
scientific information he could, by a judicious combination of 
money and threats, induce Mr. Jingh to exert all his esoteric 
influence and hypnotic power for Rosemary’s wellbeing. 

Lancing awoke rather late and hastened down for a light 
breakfast, during which he inquired the names of the emi- 
nent alienists in the city. Selecting the one most highly 
recommended, he was hastening out to the street when the 
clerk stopped him to state that a lady had called to see him 
and was waiting in one of the parlors. Having made no 
acquaintances in the city Lancing jumped to the conclusion 
that Mrs. Willet, Mrs. Harper or Jane had come over from 
“The Heights’’ either to berate or appeal tohim. On the 
heels of this there followed the fearful thought that the caller 
came with ill news of Rosemary. He stopped only long 
enough to hear the clerk announce the parlor, and before 
the bellboy who was summoned to accompany him could 
show the way he started off at a pace that forced the boy to 
follow on arun. Lancing was still in the lead when the door 
of the parlor was reached. Without stopping he gave the 
boy a tip and dismissed him with a gesture. A moment 
later he waginside the door, swinging it to behind him. In 
the same instant his gaze was caught by a graceful little 
figure Of @girl perched airily on the edge of the table. She 
was attired in the smartest of tailored suits and triggest of 
hats, and was jauntily ¢winging a pair of hightop shoes that 
would have gauged Gintierella to weep with envy. 

‘‘Rosemary! You here? What are you doing here alone?”’ 

She favored iim with a dimpled smile. ‘‘Alone? Aren’t 
you somebody a7 

‘“You know what I mean,” he replied, clasping the hand 
that she flung to wave him off. ‘‘ You should not have 
come alone, darling.” 

\ 


. 
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**Cut it out, do! This isn’t the time for fussing.’” Snatch- 
ing her hand free she sprang down and darted to the far side 
of thetable. ‘‘There! that’s better.” 

Lancing stood smiling at her with a feigned amusement 
that masked his anxious scrutiny. He had instantly per- 
ceived that she was in one of her merry moods; the situation 
called for diplomacy. ‘‘You know how glad I am to see 
you,” he began. ‘‘ But to be here alone you must have run 
off secretly. Your mamma will be worried.” 

‘*Not a bit of it. I left a note for her.” 

“*Still she-——— It will give the others an excuse for 
nagging you when you go back.”’ 

“*That’s the joke on them. I’m not going back.” 

“You little goose! Do you realize just what you're 
saying?’”’ 

“‘I do, heroic Francois. 
wherewithal?”’ 

‘‘How? For what?” 

‘“To elope with me ina taxicab.” 

“Rosemary! You’re mocking me. 
car back to ‘The Heights.’ ” 

She grimaced saucily. ‘‘You may. I won't. I'll marry 
you if you wish me. If not I'll go off by my own self.” 

‘*You can’t do that.” 

““Can’t I? Just wait and see. I’ve fifty dollars a month 
that Papa left me, and I can learn to cook or typewrite in no 
time. I can make fudge and tea and baking-powder biscuits 
already. It won’t take me long to learn the rest. So I’m 
going straight to an employment agency—unless you'd like 
to employ me in your kitchen.” 


Have you the nerve and the 


We'll take the first 


Sn hint of domestic intimacy stirred Lancing to the 
depths. ‘Darling! We'll send at once for your mamma 
and will be married as soon as she comes.” 

“‘Oh, no, we won't!” 

‘*But I have her consent. She will agree.”’ 

“Yes, and let the cat out of the bag to Jane and Aunt 
Mirah. No, thanks!” 

“We could go over quietly with a minister. 
marriage even Jane would have nothing to say.” 

‘‘Wouldn’t she though! Anyway, she’d say enough even 
while the parson was tying the fatal knot. It’s up to you, 
Francois. Here I’m giving you your second chance. It’s 
your last. I don’t mind marrying you the.least bit, but’’— 
she raised her hand in playful imitation of an auctioneer’s 
hammer—“‘here’s your last chance; speak up—last chance. 
Going— going #3 

“Wait!” he cried. ‘I'll take it; I'll doit!” 

“You didn’t speak a jiffy too soon. But better late 
than never,” she chattered, smiling across at him with the 
gleefulness of a delighted child. 

Lancing stared at her mischievous, dimpled face gravely. 
He had no thought for himself. It did not occur to him how 
serious a risk he ran in marrying a girl who might prove to be 
insane. His whole concern was for her welfare. She was of 
age. But was she inher right mind? Would not a marriage 
such as she proposed cause her regret and mortification? 

(Page 15) 


After the 








honeymoon, with lots of fishing and climbing 
and i 

‘And hunting, if you like it.’ 

“Oh, goody! Come on; let’s hurry to the minister’s!”’ 
She darted across to the door. 

He hastened after her. ‘‘Wait, darling! 
before we go out.” 

‘‘T know what you want,’’ she whispered, with what he 
took fora coy glance. ‘‘ You want a big smack.” 

‘Yes, just one big kiss!”’ he exclaimed, bending toward her. 

“‘T said a smack!”’ She slapped him and was out through 
the doorway before he could catch her. 

He followed, his eyes sparkling with delightful anticipa- 
tions; the little madcap should pay for her teasing with 
a hundred kisses. 

Feeling herself safe in the corridor, she stopped and waited 
for him with airy nonchalance. ‘‘Where’s the nearest 
minister ?’’ she demanded. 

‘‘We must first obtain a license.” 

“Qh, bother! Let’s do without.” 

“No minister can marry us without a license. 
hurry to the office of the county clerk. 
led her out through the ladies’ entrance. 

“Don’t forget the taxicab,” she reminded him as they 
stepped out on the sidewalk. 





One moment 


We'll 


This way,’’ and he 


E LAUGHED and beckoned to the chauffeur of the 
nearest cab. When he had handed her in he tipped the 
chauffeur and said laconically: ‘‘ Courthouse.” 

Reading aright Lancing’s flushed cheeks and eager eyes, 
the man started off at the speed limit. The rapid motion 
delighted Rosemary, who stared and smiled in a most chipper 
and non-bridelike manner at the people and buildings that 
they whirred past. Lancing clasped her hand. She did not 
seek to draw it away from him, but it lay in his palm as 
limp and unresponsive as a doll’s. Before he had time to 
consider her indifference the cab drew up before the entrance 
of the courthouse. : 

The chauffeur sprang down ceremoniously to open the cab 
door forthem. Lancing paid him double what he asked, and 
hastened after Rosemary without stopping to answer the 
man’s inquiry whether he should keep the cab in waiting. 
Quickly as Rosemary had darted ahead he overtook her at 
the doorway, and they entered the building together. 

A few moments later they were standing across the 
counter from the marriage-license clerk, and Lancing was 
giving the required information about himself. 

“‘That’s all for you, sir. Now the lady,” 
clerk. ‘Is this her?”’ 

‘““No, it’s not her, it’s she,” corrected the girl, and she 
giggled. 

“‘Glad you’re gay over it, Miss. 
Name, please?’’ 

“* Billie.” 

The clerk raised his sparse eyebrows at Lancing, who 
responded quickly: ‘‘Miss Rosemary Willet, of Denver, 
Colorado.” 

The clerk nodded, wrote laboriously, and glanced sharply 
at the gay Miss Willet. ‘‘ Age, please ?’”’ 

‘I don’t please,’’ she sauced him. 


remarked the 


Most of ’em are weepy. 
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“Tt is required,” and he again looked inquiringlyat Lancing. 

“‘Twenty-one,”’ answered Lancing. 

“Twenty-one!"’ repeated the clerk in an incredulous tone, 
and he stared from the dimpling, naive girl to her big lover, 
with a puzzled frown. ‘Better think twice about it, sir. 
It’s a rather serious matter if she’s not really of age. She 
doesn’t look sixteen! Seriously, Miss, what is your real age?”’ 

‘As if I'd tell! A young lady is never supposed even to 
hint how old she is until after she’s married.” 

“This is no time for frivolity, Rosemary,” urged Lancing. 
‘‘We cannot be married unless the gentleman is satisfied 
that you are of age.” 

“Oh, is it that?” she replied, with momentary gravity. 
‘Of course I’m of age. I voted last fall.’’ 

“Humph!”’ grunted the clerk. ‘‘What is the Colorado 
law on that point?” 

“‘Women as well as men must be twenty-one to vote,” 
observed Lancing. 

“That’s it. Humph! You can swear you voted last fall, 
Miss—State election?” 

“Yes, and I didn’t spoil my ballot either,” she declared, 
dimpling and smiling at him with what he mistook for 
innocent naiveté. 

The clerk melted; a piquant, dimpled face is most 
bewitching. 


A MINUTE later they were out in the corridor, with the 
hastily folded license in Lancing’s pocket. There was 
no one near. He bent over her and murmured: ‘ Now for 
the nearest minister if you have no choice.”’ 

‘‘Minister?’’ she exclaimed, stopping short to stare up at 
him. ‘Why, I thought that married us!” 

“It is only the license.” 

‘‘Botheration! And now we'll have to run all over town 
for a preacher.” 

He smiled. ‘‘Here’s the door of a Justice of the Peace.”’ 

‘“‘What? Can he marry people?” 

“Yes. But most girls prefer what is considered a religious 
marriage.” 

“Well, I’m not ‘most girls.’”’ 

“Do you really mean, dear 

“‘It would be just like Jane to come in and make a fuss.”’ 

“Isee. It’s for youtosay. Besides we can have a church 
ceremony laterif you wish.” 

“Deliver me! Weepy 
women and mosquito nets, 
glad rags and giggles!” 

‘‘Please try to be serious 
dear, or at least to appear 
so, or the Justice may 
question that you’re the 
mature young lady named 
in the license.”’ 

““Goodness! How’s 
this?’”’ She drooped the 
corners of her mouth and 
lowered her eyes in a shy, 
demure manner. 

“That will do; only 
keep to it,’ replied Lanc- 
ing, between amusement 
and apprehension. 


E OPENED the door 

of the courtroom and 
peeredin. TheJustice had 
ground out his usual morn- 
ing’s grist of cases and was 
poring over the papers in 
an appeal. Lancing en- 
tered, followed by Rose- 
mary,and unostentatiously 
handed his license over 
the rail to the Justice’s 
desk. The Justice looked 
at the paper, nodded, and 
stood up to withdraw into his chambers. As he turned he 
signed to two of his court officers, who followed into the 
chambers after Lancing and Rosemary. 

When the door had been closed the Justice wiped his glasses, 
reread the license, and faced the bride and bridegroom. 
“Hum, hum! You wish to be married, hey?”’ 

‘We do, your Honor,” answered Lancing. 

“Yeth, thir,” lisped Rosemary in a tone of meek timidity. 
. “H’m! Young man and young woman, before performing 
this solemn ceremony I wish to remark on the gravity of the 
step which you are about to take. H’m! In this case, how- 
ever, the parties to the suit being—h’m—I should say, the 
participants being manifestly of sound mind and discretion, 
I will proceed at once to the gist of the matter in contro—in 
consideration.” 

He paused to peer at the license. ‘‘ Frank George Lancing 
(put up your hand), do you solemnly swear that you take 
this woman to be your lawful wedded wife, in accordance 
with the laws of the State of California?” 

““T do!”’ responded Lancing, forgetting the commonplace 
room, the curious faces of the witnessing officials and the 
absurdity of the Justice’s formula, in the solemn conscious- 
ness that this was a legal marriage, a ceremony that was 
uniting him and Rosemary as husband and wife. 
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NE of the officials sat down and began to write. The 

Justice turned benignantly to Rosemary. ‘Put up your 
right hand, my dear. That’s it. Now—Rosemary Willet, 
do you solemnly swear that you take this man to be your 
lawful wedded husband, in accordance with the laws of the 
State of California?” 

“Yeth, thir, thirtenly,’”’ lisped Rosemary, with a side 
glance at Lancing that the Justice mistook for a betrayal 
of maidenly shyness. 

He beamed upon them and raised his hands as if in bene- 
diction. ‘‘Both parties to the contract being mutually 
agreed I do hereby pronounce you, Frank George Lancing, 
and you, Rosemary Willet, man and wife, in accordance 
with the laws of the State of California and the powers upon 
me thereby conferred. Let the ruling be so entered of 
record,” and he turned to the official who was writing. 

“Oh, is that all?’’ exclaimed Rosemary. ‘‘How about 
the ring?” 

“Ring? H’m! the ring—yes, yes!” 

“The ring?” echoed Lancing, dismayed. ‘I forgot all 
about it! You see I expected to go toa - 

“To the jeweler’s, of course,” cut in Rosemary, with 
perfect aplomb. ‘‘Mamma says it’s never safe to trust a 
man at such times, and besides it might not fit. SoI brought 
one myself.’’ She drew out a purse from her sleeve and 





extracted a tiny gold band, which she dropped into Lancing’s 
unsteady palm. He fumbled at it and at last succeeded in 
grasping it and slipping it upon her childlike wedding finger. 

The Justice had again raised his hands above them. His 
voice trembled with the earnest sincerity of an invocation 
that raised the crude ceremony almost to the height of a 
sacrament: ‘‘God bless you and help you to be true man and 
wife through better and worse. Amen!”’ 

“T’ll try to be good and mind him, sir,”” said Rosemary, 
for once without a trace of mockery in her tone. 

Lancing’s heart leaped. There could be no doubt of her 
sincerity. Could it be possible that the imp, if imp there 
were, had been exorcised ? 

Their certificate was quickly made out and signed. 
Lancing paid handsome fees to the Justice and to the officials 
who had acted as witnesses, thanked them for their services, 
and led his wife out into the hall through the side entrance 
of the room. 

“Now,” he said, trying to steady his voice, ‘‘it’s over. 
We're married—really married !’’ 

“Of course,” she replied. ‘‘What makes you so excited? 
Jane can’t interfere now.” 

The matter-of-fact tone jarred upon his rapture. ‘‘ You 
can think of Jane now? Darling, don’t you realize? You're 
my wife!” 

““Who’s denying it? I’m behaving, am I not?” 

“Yes,” he assented. He thought quickly. What if she 
should suddenly forget what had just occurred, and waken 
in her timid, conscientious, religious mood? It would be a 
fearful shock to her. The thought spurred him to instant 
action. ‘‘And now that you’re safe from Jane’s nagging 
we'll go at once to tell your mamma. Shall we take the car 
or go across the bay?” 

*‘Across ina boat? Yes, that!” 

Outside the courthouse the astute taxicab driver was 
still in waiting. He whirred them down to the waterfront, 
certain that the quickness of the ride would not lessen his 
profits. He was not mistaken. Lancing paid him lavishly. 
With the same liberality he chartered a small gasoline launch 
to take Rosemary and himself across the bay. 


XIX 


HOUGH small the motor boat was one of the swiftest 

craft that plied on the landlocked waters of the bay. 
Lancing and Rosemary seated themselves in the bow and 
the boat shot out among the swarming vessels. 

Rosemary clapped her hands and cried in delight: ‘‘Oh, 
isn’t thisfun! I’m so glad we came this way! Can’t we go 
all the way around the bay?”’ 

“Not now.” 

““Why not?”’ she petulantly demanded. 

“Business before pleasure. You know how distressed 
Mamma will be if she can’t find you.” 

““You always have your goody-goody reasons. My, we're 
halfway across already!” 

‘““Not quite,” said Lancing. He pointed over the port 
bow. ‘‘Do you remember—down there? It seems an age, 
yet it was only four days ago.”’ 

‘““What was?” 

“Your fall from the steamer.” 

“My fall? Mine?” she giggled. ‘‘ You’re a bright hubby! 
Fancy me being such an idiot as to step out into the air, 
thinking the bay was a meadow!” 

“That the bay—I don’t see—Rosemary, what do you 
mean?”’ 

““Haven’t you caught on yet—when I ’fessed up the other 
day? And you so bright! First place, I’m neither Rose 
nor Marie. I’m just Billie.” 

“Billie?” he repeated wonderingly. Could it be possible 
that the girl really was obsessed, and that the imp was about 
to confess? He affected a careless tone. ‘‘Oh, yes, Billie. 
Well, what then?”’ 

““Not then, but now,”’ she bantered. 

““But how about that day? The fall from the steamer?” 

‘““Wasn’t that a joke on Marie! You remember how you 
caught her strolling, draped in the stilly night and a bath- 
robe?”’ Lancing nodded, with great effort masking his 
wonderment. ‘Well, this other time it was just the same, 
only it was different. It was Denny’s suggestion about 
jumping overboard and walking to Aunt Mirah’s across lots 
that suggested it to her.”’ 

‘But you seemed to be asleep.” 

“‘T am never asleep. - She catnaps sometimes when she’s 
there and goes to sleep.” 

““‘Um—yes, I see,” equivocated Lancing. He was very 
far from seeing anything. 

The girl went on carelessly: ‘But the New One usually 
sleeps like a log—that is, if she is really there then.” 

“The New One?”’ inquired Lancing in a casual tone, but 
with a sudden doubling of wonder and perplexity. 

“Rose, of course,’’ was the impatient reply. ‘‘Haven’t 
you noticed she prefers that part of the name? It’s because 
she detests Marie.” 


IS mind was in a maze— “Billie,” ‘‘ Marie,’ the 
‘““New One—Rose’’! Groping for something to steady 
himself by he mumbled: ‘‘ Well, about the fall?” 

“It was such fun! Not at the time though. You see I 
never dreamed Marie could be such an idiot. She seemed to 
be awake, and when she crawled through the rail I thought 
she was just playing. But when she let go I was scared and 
woke her up, and she gave that little squeak and went.”’ 

‘“‘Went? You mean that she fell or that she fainted ?”’ 

“More than that. She went out, as she does when I 
come.” 

““Yes—I see. So then you came.” 

“I? No; that’sthe jokeonmetoo. I wasso scared when 
it hit the water rr 





“ae It , ? ’”? 
The girl touched her breast and arms with an impatient 
gesture. ‘‘ Yes—this outer thing that we live in—what you 


call the body. The others feel it so much that it often hurts 
them, especially.-Marie. But I can make it do lots more 
than they can. I don’t get tired, and it doesn’t hurt me 
when it is hit or pinched, unless I see it done.” 

Lancing recalled her indifference to his holding her hand 
during the ride to the courthouse, and understood. She 
was affected with anzsthesia of touch, a condition common 
in hysteria. A swarm of fresh perplexities rushed in upon 
his whirling thoughts, but he clung to the previous question: 
‘*Well, about the fall? Go on!” 

“The fall? Oh, yes. Well, when it whacked the water 
and went down, down, I kept as still asa mouse. Then you 
saved me and we got into the boat, and all of a sudden the 
New One came.” 

“The ‘New One, Rose’; yes,’” stammered Lancing. 
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“It was too funny! She didn’t seem to know anything. 
You remember how toppy she acted. When she got into 
the bow of the boat she kept whispering, ‘What has hap- 
pened? WhereamI? Here ina boat with a strange gentle- 
man who seems to know me, and that little scamp, Denny 
Connors, suddenly grown big! They speak as if we were 
near ‘‘The Heights” where Aunt Mirah went so long ago; 
and here I am ina boat in these sopping rags, and there is the 
place that looks like the picture of Point Loma; yet it is 
only a moment ago that I was in the Cathedral, praying for 
Father and Mother—oh, I must be crazy!’ She was so 
idiotic; she actually thought it was all those ages ago, when 
Papa and my really Mamma were killed. But, anyway, 
that is all she whispered out loud, and I can’t hear her think 
as I can Marie. Oh, but isn’t she the sly one though! The 
way she play-acted to fool you and Denny! At Aunt 
Mirah’s, when you were telling about our trip on the 
steamer, she stood in the doorway and eavesdropped on_all 
you said about Marie and me.” 

“You and Marie—yes.” 

“‘And the way she fished for information and dodged 
questions, as neatly as Marie does, yet with no training! 
I know it made her furious to have to doit. She might have 
slipped up and been found out if she hadn’t found Marie’s 
and Jane’s and Mamma’s letters to Aunt Mirah, and Marie’s 
diary. How she fumed and raged over them, especially 
that diary! I’m used to it. But it struck her all in a heap. 
I know her fingers itched to burn it up. But she daren’t, 
because she has been all at sea over the times since she came 
in the boat, as well as all that long time when it was only 
Marie and I. She leaves the diary alone so she can read 
what Marie tells about herself. Lately I’ve been writing in 
things to tease them both.” 


“g Y SONGS!” muttered Lancing, thicker than ever in 

his maze of doubt and bewilderment. A sudden 
thought caused him to stare at herin consternation. ‘‘Good 
Heavens! What have I done? If it’s true what you say 
I’ve married you, and they’ve had no part in it—only you! 
There are three of you and I’ve married only one!” 

She gazed at him, pouting like an aggrieved child. ‘‘ You’re 
sorry then? But you said you liked me.” 

‘“‘T do like you; I love you, darling!” 

“Oh, cut it out, do! 
You'll be trying to kiss me 
next. Keep the moonshine 
fortheothers. They liketo 
yum-yum, especially Rose. 
She’s daft over you.” 

“Then you think you—I 
mean she will agree to what 
you've done?”’ 

“‘Can’t say. I guess she 
hasn’t discovered me yet. 
It’s a funny puzzle. I’ve 
always thought of Marie 
and me as twins. That 
seems quite natural. 
Twins are common. But 
when it comes to triplets— 

well, they are rather rare 

aren't they?” 
A wider, sharper real- 
ization of the situation 
redoubled Lancing’s con- 
sternation. ‘Then it’s 
true!”’ he burst out, ‘‘I’ve 
married three girls at once!’’ 

“‘T don’t seehow. You've 
married only me so far.” 

“You say it! Married 
to you, but not to them! 
Wait; let me think. That 
license——”’ He felt of the 
marriage license and cer- 
tificate in his pocket. ‘‘ Yes, 
that will do for the others also. People sometimes have 
their marriages repeated in church. It will seem as if this 
is the same thing.”’ 

“Marie will want the knot tied in a mystic mesh on the 
Karmic counter,’’ she declared. 

“Marie? But do you—can you tell me for certain that 
Marie will consent to marry me also? You said you'd be 
good and you’re my wife, you know. You ought to help me.” 

“What! To marry another girl? Dreadful! Do you 
take me for a Mormon lady? ‘If you insist upon getting up 
a harem you'd better hie to the Orient.” 

‘““Go away?” he muttered. ‘If it must come to that! 
Billie, you can’t begin to know how you hurt me. Listen, 
dear. If I can’t marry all of you—Rose and Marie—I’ll 
have to go away and leave you.” 

‘‘Leave me?” she wailed, in childlike grief. ‘‘You’d go 
away and leave me? When you’ve married me and promised 
to take me fishing and—and everywhere!” 

“T did not know then. But—can’t you see?—how can 
I take you with me? Rose and Marie would have to go 
along, too, and that can’t be if they’re not married to me.” 

‘What if I made them stay gone all the time?” 

“Could you?” he asked, outwardly calm, but inwardly 
stricken with dismay. Imp or girl, she, “‘ Billie,” was a merry 
and delightful companion, but there was nothing of the 
woman in her nature. She liked him, but it seemed as 
though she were incapable of love. 





HE shook her head over the question. ‘‘How do I know? 

I never tried that. I can come myself almost whenever I 

please now. But it’s fun going back in to watch them and 
see how teased they are over what I’ve done.” 

Lancing gripped himself afresh. What might not this 
imp or double be capable of doing? He must compel some 
kind of truce or agreement, or give her up—that is, give up 
the girl. The mere thought of the alternative sent a pang 
through him. ‘“‘Billie,’’ he said, witha gravity that carried 
conviction even to her featherbrain, “‘you see how near we 
are to the shore. So listen. If you do not like me enough 
to promise to do what I ask you I will put you) ashore and 
go back across the bay, and you will never seeyfie again.” 

She caught his sleeve as if to hold him froin escaping. 
“T’ll be good! I promise! Only I don’t promise not to 
come. I’m going to have my share of the time.”’ 

““You will stop teasing the others?” : 

““Ye-es, if you will take me fishing and hunting, and treat 
to ice cream.” \ 

“‘Yes,”’ he agreed, far too serious to smile at her naiveté. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE %4 
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WO miles from the nearest 
neighbor are we, seven miles 
from the only town in the 
county—a town of nine build- 
ings—and twenty-two miles from 
the railroad. On every side of us 
stretches the wide prairie—tree- 
less, cheerless, beaten in winter by 
merciless blizzards and in summer 
by a glaring sun more merciless 
still. Taken as a whole this de- 
scription would not be likely to lure 
those in search of country homes, 
would it? But to me this place, 
outwardly so unpromising, has become a focal 
point of happiness and usefulness. It all came 
about in this way: 

Two years ago, while in my Sophomore year 
at college, I was compelled because of financial 
reverses to give up my work there and to return 
home. It was, moreover, necessary for me to go 
with my father to a ranch in Western Nebraska, 
that I might keep house for him and care for my 
invalid sister. It seemed at first as if the very 
foundation of the universe had been shattered, 
for even had there not been the disappointment of 
not being able to complete my college course the 
prospect of leaving the pretty little Colorado 
town which had been our home, and of going 
to live on a lonely prairie among people whom 
I knew to be, as a class, poor and uncultured, 
seemed enough to cast a gloom over Heaven 
and earth. 

During the first few weeks after our removal 
to the ranch I spent all of my leisure moments 
reading Poe, playing funeral marches upon the 
piano and feeling acutely sorry for myself. I felt 
that I was so infinitely superior to the people 
among whom I had been cast that I could not 
bring myself even to express my appreciation 
of their many overtures of hospitality and 
friendship. 

Having learned the circumstances under which 
I had come to live among them several of these 
individuals told me of cherished plans that they 
themselves had been compelled to renounce, and 
I began to see that there were others here who 
were no less lonely, discontented and disappointed 
than I, even if they had the good’ sense not to 
waste time in complaining. Many of the younger 
people, I found, had been forced to leave school, 
sOmetimes the grammar grades, because their 
services were required at home. They, poor 
creatures, could not even indulge in the comfort- 
ing commiseration of Poe and the funeral marches, 
for here Bertha M. Clay was the author of great- 
est popularity, and music was all of the Red Wing 
variety, rendered usually upon the harmonica 
with an occasional organ accompaniment. 


FTER some of these facts had penetrated the 
gloom in which I was submerged I began to 
wonder whether it might not be somewhat more 
profitable if I were to cease trying to outdo 
Jeremiah, and should, instead, try to improve 
conditions. To this end I racked my brain dili- 
gently for a few days. 

After I had formulated a vague plan I dis- 
cussed the situation with the teacher of the 
nearest school, and together we decided upon 
a scheme of “public improvement.” We re- 
quested all the young women of the neighborhood 
to meet at my house the next Friday, telling 
them that we,.wanted to let them in on the 
ground floor of a promising enterprise. When 
they had gathered we suggested that we give for 
the amusement of ourselves and of others, in per- 
haps a month, an entertainment consisting of a 
number of short plays, and that we serve supper, 

charging a small admission to the affair. 
We had been given permission, we 
said, to use the schoolhouse, so 

the question of a place in 


which to hold our festiv-- 


ity need not trouble 
us. The girls con- 
sented to go into 
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HE JOURNAL publishes here the 
fourth installment of ‘‘My Greatest 
Experience as a Girl and How I Met It.”’ 
Nearly every type of experience that may 
fall to the lot of a girl, written of by the girls 
themselves, will be presented during the pub- 
lication of this series, in the hope that other 
girls, facing similar situations, may from the 
reading of these achieve victory in their own 
contests with circumstances. Necessarily 
the anonymity of the authors will be preserved 
in the case of each article. 
The fifth installment of these interesting 
‘“ Experiences ’’ will appear in the next issue 
of THE JOURNAL (for November). 
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and, after dividing ourselves into groups in such 
a way as to admit of the most convenience in 
rehearsing, we sent for the plays, choosing only 
such as were short and humorous. To be brief 
the affair occurred as we had arranged and was 
successful in every particular. The people of the 
neighborhood, especially the young men, responded 
nobly, not only in attending but also in helping 
us with the preparation of the “ properties.’’ The 
“gate receipts’? were twenty-seven dollars and 
the expenses practically nothing. 

When the entertainment was concluded Miss B, 
the teacher, and I set forth the second part of 
our plan, which was to deposit the proceeds of 
the evening’s entertainment in the bank as a 
general fund, adding to it from time to time by 
means similar to the last. Six weeks later we 
gave another group of plays, this time earning 
twenty dollars, which sum was duly deposited. 


WE DECIDED at this point to put some of our 
accumulated wealth into circulation again, 
and, to show our appreciation of the support and 
assistance that had been given to us, we concluded 
to give a party dance. Miss B and I urged that 
the party be a private one, that we issue invita- 
tions and send them only to those whom we knew 
to be respectable. This was entirely an innova- 
tion, all dances having been heretofore promiscu- 
ous affairs, marked usually by an abundance of 
bad tobacco and of more or less liquor. But the 
idea of sending invitations met with much oppo- 
sition on the ground that we would incur the ill 
will of the uninvited and their friends. In the 
end we carried our point, though three of the 
young women severed all connection with us and 
withdrew, taking with them their respective 
portions of the fund. 

For lack of a better place we decided to give 
the dance in an old barn which the father of one 
of the girls intended to tear down. He laughed 
at the idea of our ever making it presentable, but 
told us that we could have it. 

How valiantly we worked! mornings, after- 
noons, evenings, any time that one or more of us 
could be spared from our homes. For two weeks 
we scrubbed, fumigated, repaired floors, walls and 
windows—yes, and whitewashed that barn, enlist- 
ing the help of every man, woman and child who 
could be drafted into service. When we perceived 
what an entirely satisfactory place it was going to 
be we made up our minds to use the building as 
an auditorium, drawing-room or ballroom for any 
future function whatsoever that should be given 
by us. With this plan in mind we labored more 
diligently still. Before we had finished we agreed 
unanimously that with far less time and toil we 
could have built a new barn, but the results of our 


y 


Sh — 


work were little short of marvelous. 
The building and the surrounding 
yard were as clean as a Holland 
housewife’s kitchen. 

Wesent some of the ever-obliging 
youths to town for gray building 
paper and coal, for we purposed 
nothing less than to paper the out- 
side of the weatherbeaten struc- 
ture, and—to explain the need for 
coal—we had a short time pre- 
viously sent representatives to a 
public sale to buy a heating stove 
for us. The men ofthe community 

put the paper on the barn and set up the stove 
and we closed operations by decorating the 
interior of the building with various pretty things 
that we had brought from our homes and with 
crépe paper. 

Our party was an unqualified success. Those 
present sang, played games and danced. We 
served refreshments, consisting of sandwiches, 
coffee, cake and fruit, and as our guests made 
ready to depart they showed their appreciation 
of it all, not only by cheering vociferously but 
also by pledging their support—moral, physical 
and financial—for all time to come in any enter- 
prise that we might choose to undertake. 

Taking advantage of this burst of enthusiasm 
we gave another entertainment about a month 
later, by which time we had attracted even greater 
interest, to the end that the attendance was un- 
usually large. “Moreover we gained twenty-five 
dollars! 


T WOULD take too long to tell of all that we 

have done since to give a real social aspect to 
our community. To summarize, we have con- 
stituted ourselves a club, a Greek-letter club at 
that, since it seems more interesting and ‘‘ secret”’ 
that way. There is, however, no idea of exclusive- 
ness, forany young woman is eligible to member- 
ship unless barred upon moral grounds. We now 
have eighteen members, some of whom are mar- 
ried, and we meet each week. We have pretty, 
inexpensive little pins, and have decorated our 
club room—otherwise our barn—with pictures, 
pennants and pillows. We have had the walls 
papered with green paper and the visible wood 
stained green and finished. There are in the club 
room, further, a library—for which we bought a 
bookcase—a rug and several rocking-chairs. We 
subscribe to seven good periodicals, among them, 
of course, THE LaprEs’ HoME JoURNAL, and we 
have bought thirty-five books. We have studied 
many of the books under the direction of the 
teacher of English in the school of the nearest 
town, for, after having heard of our plans, she 
said that if we would furnish means of transpor- 
tation for her she would come out each month 
and help us in our work. Upon other occasions 
we have had talk to us upon various subjects 
ministers, physicians, members of the Woman's 
Club, and other persons from the nearest cities. 
We have discussed many famous pictures, study- 
ing them very often from the ‘‘ Penny Pictures” 
series, and have bought Corot’s ‘‘Spring” and 
Breton’s ‘‘The Song of the Lark’’ for our club 
room. I moved my piano into the regenerated 
barn and one day of each week I give music 
lessons to several of the girls for a small sum. 
The musical, literary and artistic tastes of our 
members have improved wonderfully. 


OWEVER, not along cultural lines alone do 

we coéperate; we help each other at home 
as well during threshing-time, or whenever for any 
cause there is more than the usual amount of 
work to be done. When one of our members is 
ill, and it is desirable to do so, one or 
more of us go to her home to help 
care for her and to perform her 
work in the household. 

Even in the buying 

of our clothing our 
organization is of 
CONTINUED 
ON PAGE 98 
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How Miss Grenton Defended the Reputation of Her Sex 


By Allan Updegraff 


AUTHOR OF “MEDDLERS WITH FATE,” “DISCIPLES OF TOIL,” ETC. 





¥F TER taking off the blue apron that had 
covered her from throat to skirt-hem 
Miss Grenton stood fora moment and 
appreciated herself in the mirror that 
hung over the kitchen sink. By the 
simple expedient of removing the apron 
she had evolved from a housemaid into 
} a young lady of leisure, adorable in cool 
white duck. The starched skirt of her suit swished with a 
sound like “Mercy on us!” as she tripped across the 
kitchen toward regions more suited to her changed condition. 

“People,’’ she announced airily, pushing open the screen 
door that opened on the front porch, “I think I'll just run 
down to the landing and meet Mr. Pulsiver.” 

In her effort to be nonchalant she had delivered the 
sentence in a breath, with only a side glance at the ‘‘ people” 
addressed. As she finished, a lady in a violet silk dust-coat 
arose from the middle chair of the three lined up on the 
veranda. 

“Oh!” said the girl; ‘‘I didn’t 

Her father, a grayish, long-nosed little man in his shirt- 
sleeves, arose from the nearest chair. He announced, smil- 
ing gently: “Charlotte, this is Mr. Pulsiver’s mother. | 
Was just going in to get you. Mrs. Pulsiver, this is our 
daughter, Charlotte. As your mother and I were saying, 
Charlotte, you and Mrs. Pulsiver will have to settle things 
between you. I guess you know what she’s come about.”’ 

He stepped from between them, much as if he had been 
doing the introductions at a boxing bout, and motioned them 
together. He seemed to be amused by the situation, and 
not troubled by the fact that he was in his shirtsleeves. 

The girl and the lady shook hands. Under the pushed-up 
mass of a violet automobile veil Miss Grenton saw a level- 
eyed, straight-mouthed, delicately rouged face of confusing 
age; it might have been compared to an orange tree bearing 
at once flowers, fruit and a few withered leaves. It was 
eminently the face of a woman accustomed to having her 
Own way, even with Father Time. 

The girl Mrs. Pulsiver saw was trim, brunette, pretty 
and businesslike. The embarrassment that had brought a 
glow to Miss Grenton’s cheeks had not disturbed her equi- 
librium. She, also, showed signs of liking her own way. 

Mr. Grenton looked from one to the other, and his 
cheerfulness increased. 

“T wanted to meet you so much that I ventured to come 
without waiting for an invitation,” said the lady; “and now 
I’m very glad indeed that your parents have left the matter 
just to us. I feel, somehow, that we are going to get on 
famously. Perhaps you will take a little ride with me 
while we talk things over?’’ 

She nodded toward a big automobile drawn up before the 
front gate. Its brasses glittered opulently in the few slant- 
ing sunbeams that the highway’s maple trees let in from 
the west. 

“Thank you—I should be glad to,”’ 





said Miss Grenton. 


OR several blocks down the shadowy Eastport street 

they rode, and then, at Miss Grenton’s suggestion, 
turned into a byroad that wound through a little park, 
along the edge of the bay that separates Eastport from the 
big college town to the westward. 

‘Drive slowly, Williamson,’’ said Mrs. Pulsiver to the 
chauffeur. 

The man’s hand rose, with the precision of a semaphore 
arm, to his cap’s rim, was dropped as stiffly, and the car’s 
speed decreased to a dignified trundle. 

Without speaking the two women looked out across the 
water. A long streak of sun-dazzle from the west lay 
across the ripples; just entering it, halfway across the mile- 
wide expanse, was a motor-boat. The little craft was head- 
ing for a point on their side of the bay, some distance before 
them. There was only one passenger, a hatless man, dressed 
in white. His hair reflected the reddish light of the low 
sun in a way that suggested an affinity in color. 

‘“*A nice boat,’? commented Mrs. Pulsiver, making con- 
versation. ‘‘Gasoline, isn’t it? 1 sometimes think that, in 
place of the old unguents, our modern nobility should be 
anointed with gasoline! It’s their own particular oil.” 

‘*A fine idea!’” said the girl, giving most of her attention 
to the boat. “But they might object, mightn’t they ?”’ 

“‘Oh, yes,’’ admitted Mrs. Pulsiver; and continued, in a 
voice as tranquil as the sweep of evening sky: ‘“‘My dear, 
I am delighted to find that I can be perfectly frank with 
you—that you will understand. Now asto my son ‘Jimmy,’ 
who thinks he wants to marry you: You must know that he 
is as unformed, as shallow, as puffed up with his own volu- 
minous ignorance—which he mistakes for omniscience—as 
is the average college Senior. Perhaps, having suffered the 
misfortune of being the only son in a millionaire’s family, 
he is even worse than the average. In short, I think I may 
say that my sonis a fool; with possibilities, perhaps, but still 
a fool. I think you would make a great mistake to marry 
him, just as I think he would make a great mistake to marry 
a sensible, efficient girl like yourself. You're a stenographer, 
I believe he wrote me?”’ 


ISS GRENTON’S brunette beauty had the faculty of 
glowing; and there was much dark red mingled with 
her browns as she answered: ‘ Yes.”’ 

She was at a disadvantage in Mrs. Pulsiver’s automobile. 
The elegance of her surroundings—the velvety springs, the 
luxurious leather, the silver flower-holder with its cluster 
of tea roses—awed her in spite of herself. The chauffeur, 
whom Mrs. Pulsiver evidently considered only a mechan- 
ical adjunct of the machine, appeared to the girl in the 
light of an eavesdropper. 

**And you've taken courses in the University; and you're 
studying law; and you're the secretary of the Eastport 
Woman's Suffrage Association; and you're full of new 
ideas,” pursued the elder woman firmly. ‘‘My dear, such 
a match would be highly romantic, but it would bring 


nothing but trouble. I am an old woman, and I haven’t 
gone through life with my eyes shut. Jimmy is just a 
handsome, vain, good-natured, weak-kneed feather-top— 
his father all over again. And consider the difference in 
your bringing up, your ideas, your habits of life! No, 
my dear, it would never do! I hope you will listen to 
reason—I can see that you are reasonable, or I wouldn’t 
be talking to you~ like this—and spied him up, however 
hard it may seem now.’ 

Miss Grenfon lifted her head and esitled sharply; -her 
cheeks and eyes were as if underflowed by many little 
changing flames. ‘‘ Evidently,’ she said, ‘‘he has not told 
you that I have already decided to give him up. I told him 
so some days ago, and I intend to give him his final answer 
this evening. I have been forced to the conclusion that he 
is, as you say, a fool, and I shall never marry him!” 

Mrs. Pulsiver had stared during this rebuttal as if Miss 
Grenton had been brandishing physical fists; at its con- 
clusion she sank back among the cushions. ‘‘Is that so?‘ 
she said. A moment later she added: ‘‘I congratulate you 
on your discernment.” 


HERE was a good deal in her attitude that suggested 

the need for further explanation. Her eyebrows were 
like two delicate interrogation points; her tight-lipped 
silence bristled with a polite but chilly interest in the 
phenomenon of Miss Grenton’s decision. 

The girl, with a curiously humble and proud air of 
defending herself, hurried on: ‘‘I have tried to be reasonable 
about the matter, and I think there is only one reasonable 
conclusion. Neither of my parents approves of Jimmy— 
Mr. Pulsiver. Mrs. Ratcliffe Handrian, in whose law office 
I work and study, says he isa stupid male anachronism; my 
elder brother says he would make good only as a model or 
a clotheshorse; my best girl friend, to whom I introduced 
him, says he’s Apollo for looks and a cave man for ideas; 
you say that he’s a fool, and I agree with you. 

“Now there are’’—she counted on her fingers—‘‘ there 
are seven opinions, from seven different angles, from seven 
persons more or less intimate with him. They must mean 
something. Of course he has a likable nature; and of 
course I won’t be hypocritical enough to say that his wealth 
and social position don’t appeal to me. But I have decided 
that I was dazzled by him; he is certainly not worthy 
of—of any woman’s regard.” 

“You're perfectly right, my dear,” said Mrs. Pulsiver, 
with the air of having been caught out in the rain without 
anumbrella. ‘‘In fact—perfectly right.” 

“Thank you,” said Miss Grenton in a tone of finality. 

“T am glad that the matter is disposed of,” said Mrs. 
Pulsiver. A minute later she remarked: ‘But it isn’t the 
boy’s fault; he comes by his happy-go-lucky disposition 
honestly. He’s exactly like his father.”’ 

“T don’t really see that it makes any difference,’ said 
Miss Grenton, ‘‘ whether it’s his fault or not.’’ 

“Qh, of course not,”’ admitted Mrs. Pulsiver with coolness. 

Their chief matter of common interest thus disposed of 
they gave themselves up, fora time, to appreciative remarks 
on the temperature and scenery. The road ran among 
many little rocky eminences, some distance above the bay, 
and spruce saplings grew thick on each side. The sun had 
just set, and the air was heavy with the dew-brought 
fragrance of evening. 

“You may let me out here, if you please,” said Miss 
Grenton abruptly. ‘Yes, please, right here.” She was 
flushed, but perfectly calm. ‘‘ You see I’m to meet—some 
one—near here.”’ 

“Certainly,” said Mrs. Pulsiver, surprised but politely 
compliant. “Stop, Williamson!” 


| alee a back the little nickeled lever that opened the 
car's door the girl stepped out into the road, and shook 
the folds from her skirt. They were near a group of larger 
pine trees, with open spaces among them overlooking the 
bay. The sound of a muffled motor came up from the water 
beneath them. The girl looked around her and said, speak- 
ing casually: ‘‘ You see, I agreed to meet Mr. Pulsiver down 
at the landing, which is just over the edge of the cliff there, 
and give him his final answer.”’ 

Twice Mrs. Pulsiver shut her lips on what promised to be 
impertinences. She ended by smiling whole-heartedly and 
holding out her hand. ‘‘So that was Jimmy in the boat?” 
she said. ‘‘He wrote me he was going to get one. And I’ve 
obligingly motored you to him!’’ She caught the girl’s hand 
and pressed it warmly. She narrowed her eyes, and searched 
Miss Grenton’s innocent surprise. ‘‘I was about to say it 
was very clever of you—that altogether you were one of the 
cleverest people I’ve ever met!’’ Her smile broadened; Miss 
Grenton looked slightly stupid with amazement. ‘“ But 
you're not, my dear! In some ways you're very slow. I 
hope you'll forgive me for saying that, for you remind me of 
myself at your age!’’ She gave the girl’s hand, which she 
still held, another quick pressure. ‘‘I suppose you wouldn’t 
care to have me wait and take you back after you’ve 
dismissed—my son?”’ 

There were much amusement and some gentle irony in 
the question. Miss Grenton, in wide-eyed perplexity, gave 
her attention to smoothing out her skirt as she answered: 
“Thank you, no. You see I’m afraid it will take some time 
to convince him; he’s so frightfully stupid about some 
things—that is ** She seemed, for the moment, a little 
flustered, and the increasingly keen look of ironical under- 
standing on Mrs. Pulsiver’s face flustered her still more. 
“In fact I’ve already given him his final answer—several 
times!” she resumed ina voice of the severest condemna- 
tion for Mr. Pulsiver’s stupidity. ‘‘ This must positively be 
the last—it is, of course, foolishness to listen any longer to 
his 

Mrs. Pulsiver suddenly bent over the car’s side and 
kissed her on the forehead. She drew back quickly before 
Miss Grenton’s astonished start and stare, and said: 
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‘‘Remember your seven opinions, my dear! Be firm with 
him! Ina way the reputation of our sex rests with you!” 
She was so plainly bantering that the girl’s eyes began to 
widen with resentment. ‘‘So take plenty of time. Explain 
carefully and fully! Back, Williamson! Good-by, my 
dear—and good luck!” 

The car floated away in a little cloud of gray dust, and a 
breeze from the bay flirted'a brown tendril of hair across 
Miss Grenton’s forehead. She seemed to lack the energy 
even to terminate this frivolity. She stood as if astounded 
and ashamed by some disgraceful calamity—as Diana may 
have looked when some unfeeling goddess twitted her with 
a fondness for Endymion. She turned about, close-lipped 
with thoughts and emotions, crossed a bit of greensward, 
and entered a path that led down to the water. 

To a-mind with inclinations toward clingingness of 
femininity there would have been something dreadful in 
her beauty. Wide and smooth of brow, level of eyes, firm 
of mouth, competent and unbowed—even in her shame—of 
back and neck, many tastes would have dismissed her with 
““masculine,”’ or ‘‘cat’’! But few men would have thought 
such thoughts, for she was essentially as beautiful and 
feminine as a frosty spring morning, an April morning that 
can be frosty and still mother hoards of violets. ‘Mercy 
on us!”’ whispered her skirt as she walked. 


HE found James Denton Pulsiver on the end of a little 


boat landing that jutted out below the pines. He had. 


made his launch fast and was standing—bareheaded, bare- 
armed, of magnificent proportions—in contemplation of the 
path that ran up to the landing from the opposite direction. 
Miss Grenton, coming from an unexpected direction, thanks 
to Mrs. Pulsiver’s automobile, stopped for the fraction of a 
minute and stared at his profiled face and figure. They 
were worth staring at; they might have been described as 
“godlike” against the afterglow. His sandy hair, with a fine 
waviness to it, rose in a way that continued the straight line 
of his low, overhanging brow and big straight nose. His 
face was bronzed with health and sunshine, and he was 
bronzed and muscled, on his bare throat and folded forearms, 
like an athlete. 

Admiration, and perhaps an emotion a little more vital, 
sent a sudden surge of red into the girl’s cheeks. But she 
hardened her features—possibly as an outer sign that she 
had hardened her heart—and approached. Her firm stride 
and penetrating eyes prophesied calamity. 

“Hello, Jimmy!” she called, coming suddenly to the end 
of the pier, ‘‘you’re looking remarkably handsome this 
evening!” 

“‘Oh—it’s you!” said the youth, coloring and looking 
rather stupid with delight and surprise. ‘‘How’d you 
happen to come from that direction?” 

She walked noncommittally out on the picr, and allowed 
Jimmy to take her hand in greeting. 

He bent over her, although she came well up to his chin, 
his handsome, healthy boy’s face overflowing with some- 
thing like adoration. ‘‘Gee, but you’re looking fine and 
fit!’’ he said, frankly gloating over her. ‘‘ Ready for a little 
run down the bay?” 

‘‘No.’”’ She was as restrained and portentous and calm 
as a cocked revolver; her bosom, whose curves easily 
eluded the efforts of her plainly cut gown to invalidate 
them, rose and fell with deep, determined breaths. ‘I told 
you that I’d come this evening only to give you your final 
answer—your very final answer.”’ 

He was made lugubrious by the announcement, but not 
overfilled with despair. ‘‘Say,”’ he protested, ‘‘why can’t 
we leave that till the last thing, as usual?”’ 

‘As usual!’’ She repeated the words with all the mockery 
they might seem to imply. Abruptly she turned away from 
him and looked around as if for assistance. But the June 
dusk offered no deliverance; quite the reverse, it was tender, 
even amorous, with piquant pine scents, and a little warm 
languorous breeze, and the soft, sibilant undulation of 
water; it seemed intent on closing them in together. She 
stifled a sound of protest that was half a sob. 

‘‘Why, Charlotte—say, dearest girl, what’s the trouble ??’ 
He came close to her and peered down at her face, his own 
face tender with sympathetic protest. ‘‘ You look all cut 
up. Why, say 

‘‘Jimmy,”’ she interrupted sharply, “‘do your father and 
mother get on well together?” 





E BROKE an astounded silence by sputtering explo- 
sively: ‘‘Wha—? Wha—? Say, come out of it! You 
say, ‘Do—do i is 

**Don’t be stupid! Do they?” 

“I’m not especially stupid, Charlotte; but when you fire 
a question at a fellow all of a sudden, like that ie 

**Yes; but do they?” 

““Yes, they do, fine! He’s a slow sort, and he enjoys 
letting Mother, who’s a good deal like you Say, what’s 
the answer anyway, dear girl? You look as if somebody’d 
been—been 

‘‘Well, somebody has!’’—very cold, incisive. ‘Your 
mother, Jimmy, has just called on me, with the request 
that I give you up!’’—resentful, stiff. ‘‘And she’s made me 
feel like a foolish little schoolgirl, like a sentimental little 
fool!’’—outraged, bitterly protesting. ‘‘And she just as 
good as told me I was head over ears in love with you, and 
couldn’t give you up!”’—with humiliation near to tears. 
“And she’s right, she’s perfectly right!’’—with utter 
despair, immediate abandon of hands, arms, lips, eyes, 
waist, everything. 

““Oh, Jimmy!” she sobbed, “‘promise me you'll never 
disappoint me—you'll always do just what I ask you to!”’ 

‘“Sure!’’ swore the youth, pressing his lips raptur- 
ously against the top of her head. “I’ve always 
said I'd like nothing better’n being bossed by you— 
haven't I, now? You ought to see how my old dad works 
it ”? 

















Sweetheart—sweetheart ! 
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of all illusions; it made,me miserably self-conscious 

and was responsible for an endless number of near 
tragedies. I was the comedy member of the household, for, 
in addition to my really remarkable type of unprettiness, 
things were always happening to me upside down. So it 
was not surprising that the first time He saw me I should 
have been—picking his pockets! 

Our summer home is seven miles from Portland, Oregon. 
The back yard is a mountain, and the front yard is the lazy 
old meandering Willamette River. There are acres upon 
acres of everything lovely if one has strength of mind enough 
to forget the horrid, wiggly little garter snakes; there are 
rose trees so high that I have to stand ona chair to pick the 
blossoms; there is a huge wistaria vine which goes clamber- 
ing around the veranda drawing droves of bees to its 
long, purple clusters; and there are primroses (the kind 
hummingbirds haunt close to sunset) which flame yellow 
all the way down to thé river banks. 

We have no end of queer, interesting customs in the 
family. One is that when one of us has a birthday she is 
not given her presents in the regular way, but has to rise 
before five in the morning and search the pockets of her 
admiring relatives; anything she finds is hers, always 
provided that she finds it before five o’clock. We are consti- 
tutional sleepyheads, hence the early-hour requirement. 


Be: the plain member of a handsome family robs life 


T WAS early in August, on my eighteenth birthday, and 

just two weeks before I went away to college, that I was up 
with the cherry-birds and at my work of picking pockets 
long before five. Mother and Father had left all sorts of 
needed things in their pockets, and the girls had stuffed 
theirs with all kinds of nonsense with little verses wrapped 
up in them. I gathered all my plunder in the skirt of my 
kimono and made for Dick’s room. Dick is our one and 
most superior brother. His clothes were lying primly on a 
chair, but there was nothing that showed the least sign of 
having been put there especially for me. I went all over the 
fifteen pockets again—not a thing. 

I was thoroughly cross with Dick, for this was the last 
birthday I should spend at home for years, and he was the 
only brother I had. So I decided to take his money. There 
were nickels and dimes and quarters and halves and paper 
money scattered all through his pockets, and I was busy 
gathering every cent when I heard a sound out on the 
sleeping-porch. I looked up, and there, leaning on his elbow 
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“When I Heard a Sound Out on the Sleeping-Porch” 
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in the place where Dick should have been, was a perfectly 
strange man looking at me. 

Even now it seems that I stood there years with both 
hands full of my pilfered gains, staring back at him. When 
I finally came to I just let go of everything and flew, scatter- 
ing coins and packages and sandals as I ran. The winged 
sleeve of my kimono caught gn the doorknob, but I didn’t 
wait; I couldn’t wait. So the sleeve ripped off at the 
shoulder and was left behind with the other things for that 
man to stare at and wonder over. 


OW was I ever to face the creature? I was furious with 
Dick. How was I to know that he had brought a guest 
home and put him in’ his own room instead of in a guest- 
room? Of course there were a hundred ways in which the 
situation could have been adjusted, but I didn’t stop for 
solutions. I scurried into my clothes and out up the moun- 
tain which was our back yard; and there I stayed the whole 
day and ate berries and ran from snakes, waiting for it to 
grow dark so that I could go home. 

The humiliating thing was that I was not staying away 
for anything even moderately excusable. What was keeping 
me up there was nothing in the wide world but vanity: the 
knowledge that I had looked a fright, with my hair stacked 
any way on my head, and my bare arms Indian-brown from 
swimming, not to mention the trial that my face always is. 
Besides | had dropped my sandals and they were neither 
dainty nor new. So I hated everything and everybody, 
most of all that man! 

The family were not alarmed by my absence from break- 
fast, but when I did not appear at luncheon Mother grew 
anxious. The “poor man,” as he was called in our house for 
years after, learned from the conversation at breakfast what 
I had been doing in his room; but, gentleman that he was, 
he did all he could to keep the affair to himself and allow me 
to tell it or not, as I liked. When, however, it began to 
look as if I had taken to the river he had to tell Dick. 

Dick, the beast, thought it funny; but Mother, though 
she saw the humor of the situation, insisted that I should be 
found at once. The “poor man,’ whose name was Jim 
Wentworth, was for going away immediately, but the family 
felt obligated to make up for my embarrassing behavior by 
forcing him_to stay and heaping their favors upon him. 
These favors, however, grew more and more distrait when by 
teatime I hadn’t appeared. So Floy and Euna each took a 
separate path through the park and Dick took the walk along 
the river in search of me. No one thought of the mountain, 
as I never went up there alone on account of my fear of the 
harmless little snakes. 


HE “ poor man,”’ left to his own devices and knowing that 
the tension of my home-coming would be relieved by his 

absence, decided to explore a part of our “back yard.’’ He 
was wandering along when—plump! he walked straight into 
my foot, which was dangling over the path. If I had been 
plain that morning I was hideous then, as I stared down 
at him from the tree into which I had climbed to wait for 
sundown to clear the path of my wriggling tormentors. I 
was berry-stained and brier-scratched, and I had just 
finished a beautifully abandoned cry. 

He held up his arms as if I had been a child, and, in the 
nicest, kindest voice, said: ‘‘Come.”’ 

‘“‘Go ’way,’’ I said, as if I were two instead of eighteen. 

But he picked me off the limb as if I had been a squally 
little cat and set me on my feet. ‘‘ Run along home, little 
girl, your mother’s worried,’’ he said; and he went strolling 
on up the path as if I did not exist. 

It would have made the situation trying had I gone down 
to dinner, so Mother allowed me to remain in my room. 

Early the next day Dick took his friend back to Portland, 
where he stayed a month. The girls were all crazy about 
him, and every time there was a gathering some one was 
sure to start telling about some clever thing he had said or 
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done, and I got crosser and crosser. I took elaborate pains 
to dodge him until Dick spoiled it all by pointing out that 
I need not trouble, that the man ‘‘ wouldn’t know me from 
Adam and thought of me as just a kid anyway.” I think 
brothers are the most brutal creatures. 

Fate was kinder to me than Dick, for the first girl I met 
at college was the “poor man’s’”’ sister, Polly Wentworth, 
and for three years I had a wonderful time planning speeches 
to make to him if he came to visit Polly; but he never did. 


forgotten that there was such a béing as the ‘‘ poor man”; 
we were in Japan, settled in a nice, curvy little house, with 
a garden and an iris-choked pond, and were just getting 
comfortably used to a perpetual round of kimonos and 
squatty little mats, when it took it into its head to rain. 
It rains with bewildering abandon in Japan; then it stops 
suddenly, the sun comes out as if it had never been in, and 
things are all lovely and “‘smiley’”’ in spite of the puddles. 

Just at the ‘‘smiley’’ part of our storm along came a 
bedraggled-looking white man leading an old-fashioned 
bicycle. Behind him trudged a coolie dragging his wobbly 
wheel. The queer little procession went wearily past our 
house, and we were just turning away from watching it when 
the man dropped to the ground, with the battered bicycle 
clattering down beside him; and nothing the frightened 
coolie could do would rouse him. Mother, the patron of 
every unfortunate, sent our man out to bring him in. 

We girls were huddled in a corner, afraid of getting in the 
way, and Mother was helping the two coolies to make the 
man comfortable on the couch, when a startled ‘‘Girls!”’ 
brought us scurrying to her side. There, white and helpless 
before us, drenched and mud-spattered, lay the ‘‘ poor man.”’ 
And the first horrid and inhuman thought that entered my 
head was that I couldn’t have looked any worse that wretched 
time years before. 

Jim Wentworth was a mighty sick man. How he happened 
to be on a mad expedition into the interior of Japan with a 
poorly equipped guide, a battered bicycle and no food isa tale 
of a business exploit that has no place here. The beautiful 
part of it all was in Fate’s sweetly dropping him practically 
at our doorstep. One would expect all sorts of ‘‘thrilly”’ 
things to happen, but the ‘‘ poor man”’ was in our house for 
three weeks and didn’t get me tangled up in his dreams once. 


FTER college the family went blingas¢ I had almost 
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BRICKLAYER used to lay 120 














bricks in an hour. A man who 
studied the subject carefully prepared an 


the house. Many housekeepers say 











that buying in wholesale quantities is 
extravagant because when one has a 








adjustable table to be placed at the brick- 
layer’s side, so that he wouldn’t have to 
stoop, and had the bricks delivered on 
it in just the right position, so that the 
bricklayer wouldn’t have to turn every 
brick right side up. The result is that 
the same bricklayer who laid only 120 
bricks an hour under the old method now 
can lay 350 bricks in the same time with- 
out any more exertion. 

This is a good sample of what ‘‘ scien- 
tific management ”’ is doing in factories, 
stores and offices everywhere, revolu- 
tionizing all kinds of work. 

It is housework’s turn now to get revo- 
lutionized, and these articles tell in 
detail just how it is being done. Mrs. 
Frederick, a mother and housewife her- 
self, and unusually well qualified for her 
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Who Does Her Own Work 


By Mrs. Christine Frederick 


National Secretary of the Associated Clubs of Domestic Science 





work as the National Secretary of the 
Associated Clubs of Domestic Science, 
has given years of practical study to the 
subject. —THE EDIToRs. 


Second Article 


F COURSE my exact plan of run- 
ning a house ona schedule won't 
fit in every household, but any woman can apply 

my ideas to her own conditions. I do all my own 
work. I have two babies, a boy of four and a baby 
girl of two, and, naturally, my family’s needs are 
different from those of a family with older children, 
or one composed entirely of grown-ups. 

First of all, my plan is a very definite one. I began 
by thinking of all the things I had to do every day, 
then the things I had to do but once a week or so. 
Then I timed just how long it took me to wash dishes, 
give the rooms their daily cleaning, make bread, put 
away the laundry, make a cake, and, in fact, do every 
home duty. After finding out how long it took me 
to perform each task (without interruption) I made 
up both a daily and a weekly schedule. 

Here is my weekly schedule: 

Monpay—Brush up after Sunday, mend soiled linen, soak 
clothes, market for and prepare Tuesday meals in advance. 

TuEspay—Wash clothes every other week; Mothers’ Meet- 
ing on alternate Tuesday, wipe bathroom and kitchen. 

WEDNESDAY—Iron clothes every other week, mend and lay 
away clothes, market for Thursday. 

THuRsDAY— Do new sewing in forenoon (Club every other 
Thursday), wipe bathroom. 

FripAy— Do baking and special cooking, clean bedrooms, 
market for Saturday and Sunday. 

SATURDAY—Clean living-rooms, bathroom and kitchen, 

clean silver; generous dinner Saturday night, so only light 
meals Sunday. 
This is a ‘“skeleton’”’ schedule. The washing and 
ironing are done by a woman who comes in on two 
consecutive mornings of the same week, as this plan 
allows for emergencies of rainy days, etc., and gives 
her time to clean my kitchen and bathroom—the 
heavy work. The week that alternates with wash 
week she comes one whole Saturday for a thorough 
cleaning. I makea point of marketing three times 
a week, doing the marketing for Sunday on Friday 
afternoon, so that I have an uninterrupted Satur- 
day morning for work. We have our Sunday 
dinner on Saturday night, so that I may go to 
church and have Sunday an easy day. 


The Schedule for One Day 


Y SCHEDULE for a single day will show my 
planning better. Here is a typical day: 


Rise, 6:30 o’clock. 

Breakfast, 7 o’clock. 

Dress little boy; scrape and carry dishes to 
kitchen; air beds. 

Baby’s bath, 7:30 a. m.; the baby naps from 9 
to 10 A. M. 

Wash dishes, plan meals, cook and prepare for 
dinner, 9 to 10 A. m. (Little boy plays on porch 
or in room.) 

Make beds, sweep, dust, 10 to 11 A. M., while the 
baby is awake. 

Prepare for luncheon, sew half an hour while 
playing with the children, 11 to 12 

Lunch with both children at noon. Leave 
luncheon dishes unwashed, so as to nap an hour 
at once with children, uninterrupted. 

Dress self and children at 2 Pp. M.; go for walk, 
market, or make a call. 

Home again, 5 p. M.; give children supper, start 
own supper. Give children bath, put them to bed 
at six o’clock. 

Have own supper alone with Father, 6:30 Pp. m. 

Wash dishes, and while doing so prepare cereal, fruit and 
the baby’s gruel for the “‘fireless cooker.”’ Finish about 
7:30 P. M. 


Don't suppose because I plan my work very thor- 
oughly that I am never interrupted. I am; but just 
because I and every other mother are very often 
interrupted is the reason I believe we ought to 
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A “Tickler”’: 
Reminder of 
Things to Do 


large supply on hand one is apt to 
be careless. But this is not true. 
Buying in quantities saves money, 

saves the chance of being out of sup- 

plies and the time lost in procuring 

them. I keep my excess groceries 
stored in a separate pantry, and re- 
gard it as a ‘‘reserve grocery store,” 
so that there is no temptation to use 
them too freely. 


How to Buy Economically 


Bae secret of economical buying is 
that it must be based on exact 
knowledge of one’s needs. It is folly, 
for example, to purchase a quantity of 
an article at an unreasonable time, 
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and hungry, I only dust or do pick-up sewing which 
would not matter if it were discontinued for a few 
moments. 

Some of my friends laugh at what they call my 
‘‘schedule babies,” because their hours of sleeping and 
feeding and play are quite regular. But the fact 
remains that babies are not such a care as some 
women make of them. Most normally healthy 
babies can be trained easily to regular habits. My 
babies, on ‘‘schedule’’ feedings, have awakened at 
the very minute by the clock! And, trained as mine 
are to go to bed early, I can hardly keep them awake 
later than the regular hour. Much of the excitement 
and fuss from so-called‘ restless’’ children is due, not 
so much to the children as to the mothers themselves 
and their irregular habits. 


One Cause for the High Cost of Living 


MAKE it a rule to go out on two afternoons of a 

week, and then I have a young girl come in to look 
after the children. But any other time I want to go 
out I take the children with me. This condition forces 
me to plan my supplies and foods in such a way as 
never to be out of things. I could use the telephone, 
yes, or I could have the driver_call; but I have found 
that these lazy methods cause much waste and over- 
charge, and are one of the direct factors of the high 
cost of living of today. 

I take the babies out for a long airing every after- 
noon, and during that time I do my marketing. 

The first thing I do each morning after breakfast 
is to ‘‘take stock”’ of my icebox and supplies. Then 
I plan my meals—the following two meals and gener- 
ally some for the next day as well—and write these 
menus ona pad by the kitchen stove. This leaves 
no excuse for forgetting to prepare any dish I have 
planned, or to have the necessary ingredients in 
the pantry; and, as I can thus see several meals 
ahead at a glance, I can prepare more at one 
period. This saves time and often a double han- 
dling of utensils. I have a separate pad or kitchen 
‘“memo’”’ on which I jot down lists of needed sup- 
plies. I find a kitchen notebook indispensable, as 
through its use and notes I have learned exact 
quantities of materials, and found the exact season- 
ing, etc., of many dishes. A kitchen calendar, 
with large figures, serves as a check on milk- 
man, iceman, etc., as I mark the daily 
delivery of each in the square of the date. 

I prepare all desserts in that morning 
hour, and generally all the first preparing of 
meats and vegetables, so that the utensils 
and pans used in their preparation are 
washed with the morning dishes when I am 
wearing a work dress, instead of at night 
when I have on a clean waist. I am a 
‘‘fireless cooker’’ devotee because I believe 
it saves a tremendous amount of time gen- 
erally lost in ‘‘ pot-watching,’’ not to men- 
tion saving of fuel. While washing dishes 
at night I start the cereal for breakfast, the 
baby’s gruel, and such fruit as prunes, and 
even rice for luncheon the following noon. 

Because I can’t run to the store when out 
of every little thing—even if I approved of 
that slipshod plan—I buy all dry groceries 
and staples in quantities. Of course I save money 
on this wholesale buying; but I do it chiefly because 
I can think of no detail in ‘dispatching’? housework 
so time-losing as to have to stop all household machin- 
ery to run for a cake of soap, or to be unable to make 
apple sauce because there isn’t a cup of sugar in 


such as buying an excess amount of 
cornmeal, pancake flour or other cere- 
als toward warm weather, when they 
are sure to become full of weevils. I 
have experimented until I know ap- 
proximately how long a certain quan- 
tity of supplies will last me. Any 
housekeeper can and should do the 
same. Then she can base her pur- 
chase on this accurate knowledge 
and not overstock. I have a list of how long cer- 
tain supplies last my family of two adults and two 
children: 


ARTICLE QUANTITY TIME 
Wonee 6s ea WA Ree 1 Week 
Sete 4k! BA ie eee 1 Week 
Stiger. «ss 3 «ws 5 Sees 1 Week 
PAOUEs ve neh. wp ae eee SO 1 Week 
Cornstarch . “: «) wl Baceeve 2 Weeks 
Getene = 3 ks 4 8 6 oe, SU Oee 1 Week 
ite. «6 su ss Vee 1 Week 
spagmetth . «1. «sl. Be Pound Each Meal 
CEs. 6 ex i sé RO Box 3 Weeks 
Canned Pra. 4...» «) «2hCans 1 Week 
Canned Vegetables. . . . 2 Cans 1 Week 
Tapioca . » « « « 1 Package “1 Week 
Butter... ... . »« 24or3 Pounds 1 Week 
MAtGe ce cc we se US) CU 2 Weeks 
Potatoes (in winter) . . . 1 Bushel 1 Month 
Soap, Laundry . .. . . 2 Cakes 1 Week 
Soap, Toilet... . . .2 Cakes 1 Month 
SaNnOMs 6 «5 s 6 se « 3 2 Cans 1 Month 
Sardinés .... :...s .« « 2'Gats 1 Month 
Codfish Flakes or Crab Meat . 2 Cans 1 Month 


With this quite approximate list before me I can 
very accurately make out orders and save consider- 
ably. Laundry soap costs five cents a bar singly, but 
comes seven bars or six bars for twenty-five cents, or 
a saving of nearly ten to fifteen cents on a dozen bars, 
besides the saving that comes from having the soap 
harden well before use. I know I use so many cans 
of vegetables or fruits a month, so I order by the 
dozen and make a saving of three or four cents on 
each can. 

We live in the suburbs, and every one who lives as 
we do knows what it is to have friends drop in on you! 
When they do come I dislike having to rush off to the 
store, as it takes time from their visit and appears as 
if I hadn’t anything to eat generally. So I have an 
“emergency guest shelf.’ This contains such supplies 
as a jar of fruit, a bottle each of olives, pickles, extract 
of beef and malted milk, a small jar of nut meats, a 
can of salmon, crab meat or sardines, a can of soup— 
all such as can be changed by any housewife into a 
tasty ‘“‘emergency luncheon” or an impromptu tea. I 
never touch this shelf except for guests, and replenish 
it when necessary. 


Time Required for Certain Tasks 


OU will notice on my daily schedule that I cook 

in the morning hour and a half when I am not likely 
to be interrupted. It might not be so helpful to all 
women, but it has aided me greatly, to time myself 
for various tasks. For instance, it takes the following 
periods tocomplete certain tasks; and, because I know 
how long it takes for each one, I can the better and 
more exactly plan my schedules which you have seen: 


Pies Time REQUIRED 
MINUTES 
Baby ssaen eos Se we ce ws ORR CRORES 
Working Bread (3 operations) . . ... . .12 
Pais ECR OORO., 8k ve. gh ce! eu ie wae Ae 
Ree tage icene) 4c fo go ee ee Oe 
MAIGUCTIPOBEIOD 6" Goa GG iw > we Se AS 
Pudding of Dessert... 1.5 2. . « * © « « 235615 
Dust, Brush Up Five Rooms Daily. . . . . . 20to 30 
Mix Pan of Muffins. RO oe Aig ae eek 
Mix Pan of Biscuit . pee ge ones 


Make Pie (Custard Filling) . . . ° . .. . 20 
Clean Bacnroom . . oe ot ee. ta 


I often have special tasks to do or attend to, and 
as I really am forgetful I find that a little device I 
have borrowed from my husband’s office is very help- 
ful. It is called a “‘tickler,’’ and is made by slipping 

several of my 3 by 5 inch filing cards—one a 





plan our work more definitely, to accomplish 
anything between the interruptions! Every 
woman with children knows the innumerable 
calls away from her work. 

But you notice that I plan my most difficult 
work when I positively know I will be undis- 
turbed: when the baby is asleep and the boy is 
playing quietly: from 9 to 10 o’clock. During 
this time I make a dessert, or I bake, or do any 
cooking which would be spoiled if I took my 
hand from it even for a moment. When the 
baby is awake, and the boy is becoming fretful 





NoTrE—If any point in these articles is not entirely clear to 
a reader Mrs. Frederick will be glad to supply further 
information by mail, if she is asked, and a stamped, addressed 
envelope is inclosed. Address her in care of THE LADIEs’ 
HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. But each of her four articles should first be read 
carefully, as she believes that in the whole set every point 
will be made clear. This is the second article; the others 


will follow in successive numbers of THE JOURNAL. 


little higher than the other—on a small strip of 
wood. Each card recalls some work or special 
matter I must attend to. Cards may be added 
or removed easily. 

When I was first married and began to cook 
I found that I was continually making too much, 
and I found that when I tried a new recipe |] 
never could tell how much it was going to make. 
This was wasteful of course. So I followed the 
plan of weighing or measuring what quantity 
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The Actual Experiences of Five Families 


This Family Divides the Income 


PZU R family consists of myself, my hus- 
af band and two small children. We live 
it in a Southwestern town of thirty 
Mut thousand inhabitants. My husband 

hy gets twenty-three dollars a week. For 
eomra=sate, a long time we lived comfortably 
(SMH as and did not run in debt, but we did 
not save any money at all. We decided that lack of 
system was the cause of the trouble, so at the begin- 
ning of one year we inaugurated the system herein 
described; and we have found that the wife is the 
‘head of the business’ wherea man works fora salary, 
and is often the unconscious cause of the ‘‘ business 
of housekeeping’’ not being on a paying basis. 

After some figuring we worked out the following 
set rule for one week’s expenses: Groceries, $4.50; 
milk, 35 cents; gas and wood, $1.50; laundry, $1; 
light and water, $1; rent, $3.40; incidentals, $1; 
total, $12.75. 

In this average weekly expense for the year there 
may bea few changes, of course; for example, in sum- 
mer the ice bill would take the place of the bill for 
wood in winter. Or in summer the laundry would 
be a bit more and in winter a little less, but an 
allotment is always set aside for any increase and is 
always on hand when needed. 


S?: FROM an income of twenty-three dollars a 
week, with the running expenses twelve dollars 
and seventy-five cents, I am left, practically, a balance 
«f ten dollars and twenty-five cents a week, or forty- 
onedollarsamonth. At the end of the month we divide 
this profit. I take twenty dollars and fifty cents and 
my husband takes a like amount. Out of his half my 
husband pays insurance, buys his clothes and pays his 
personal expenses. Out of my part I pay for my 
clothes and the children’s, and my own personal ex- 
penses, such as club dues, etc. In fact it is my money 
to do as I like with, ‘‘and no questions asked.” 

I do my own cooking, and go myself every Monday 
morning to purchase supplies for the week, keeping 
back a small part of the grocery allowance to buy fresh 
vegetables or meat with from day to day. 

I arrange my menus for the week every Saturday 
evening. I try always to have wholesome food. I care- 
fully select my supplies and I find that eighteen dollars 
a month will provide quite a variety. 

If this method did nothing more it would settle the 
money question between husband and wife, for it 
seems a fair way to divide the income. But we find 
after trying this method that we can no longer com- 
plain of not getting ahead, as we now have a growing 
bank account. My husband is able to make a deposit 
every month as his expenses are not very great. He 
calls this the ‘‘ home fund,” and is pleased when I can 
add to it from my savings—and I like to be able to do 
so. This ‘home fund” alsoactsasan emergency fund, 
but we have not thus far been compelled to draw on it. 

It was not easy at first to be so very exact in every 
detail, but my husband encouraged me, and now I am 
as much interested as he is; and my “‘books” are a 
source of pleasure when we review them every Saturday 
evening, and they become a ‘‘joy for- 
ever”? at the end of the month when 
they show a substantial ‘‘clear profit.” 


A Maine Family Saves $500 


EVIEWING my accounts for the 
year just passed I find we saved 
about forty per cent. of the income of 
$1373.75. I count as saved for future 
use money placed in banks, loaned on 
notes and paid on life insurance. This 
amounted to $536.97, so we paid out for 
all other expenses $836.78. 

The cornerstones of our system are: 
Pay as you go; keep account of all in- 
come and expenditure; watch the mar- 
ket and always have cash with which to 
handle your business; live on less than 
you are receiving until you have saved 
up a fund with which to do the business 
of purchasing for the household; then 
continue to live, in times of health and 
prosperity, on less than your income, so 
that you may have something when the 
storm comes. 

There are two at home now besides 
the husband and wife. One son has fin- 
ished his college course and gone out into 
the world; the next, a boy of twelve, is 
interested in preparing for his Boy Scout 
examinations, and the little lad of six 
promises to keep keen our interest in 
school and football for some years. 

For business reasons we moved a short 
time ago from the home we own toa 
near-by university town where standards 
of living are good but renting houses are 
scarce; so we were fortunate to get a 
whole house to ourselves for $12 a 
month. The house is old-fashioned but 
comfortable, and is in a good neighbor- 
hood, with plenty of room around it for 
the children to play, and a large garden, 
a hen-house and a yard go with it. 





of the whole are as follows: 





IN EXPLANATION 


HIS is the second group in a series of direct 

personal experiences of families who have 
successfully solved the problem of living on 
incomes of from $750 to $1500 a year. No 
theories are expounded here, but in each instance 
actual experiences are related by the wife herself. 
There will be five groups of articles in the series. 
The next group will present the experiences of 
three families whose income is $1000 ayear each. 
The fourth group will present the experiences of 
three families living on a weekly income of $15 
each; while the fifth and last group of articles 
will reveal the methods of five families who live 
on less than $800 a year each, yet save money 
and buy their own homes. —TuHE EDIToRs. 











One of our articles of faith is that no investment a 
family can make will pay such large dividends in 
comfort, character-building and money as owning the 
home in which it lives; so we are saving to have 
money at hand to buy or build here when a good 
opportunity offers, while still keeping the old home 
as an investment or for possible future use. 

The housewife keeps the accounts, purposing to set 
down each day’s transactions in a day-book, then at 
the end of the month post them in their respective 
accounts in the ledger. 

Here is our balance sheet for 1911: 


Cash on Hand January 1. . $ 50.00 
Salary Re ee ee a 1300.00 
Net Income From House (after paying rent for 
house in which we live) . ..... . (Ke: 
LOGUE Gc 5 «, bs Sw ee 20% oo SERS 
Meat, $32.31; Groceries, $130.28; Milk, $43; Ice, 
SG. Gs Se Ok Se Se 6 EOS 
PhuspanaG s Giotnine 6 2k se te Uw 43.76 
Wife’s Clothing . . 71.61 


Eleven-Year-Old Son’s Clothing, $27.58; Allowance, 
OS ee oe ee ee ec 37.98 
Six-Year-Old Son’s Clothing, $25.34; Allowance, 
5.20 ‘ 


: pete A. ey Se es ss se 30.54 
Doctor’s Bills, $23.50; Druggist Sundries, $7 . . 30.50 
Church and Sunday-scmool 2. . « 1. 5. 6 ss 20.00 
Coal, $27.63; Wood, $20 7 ae a ee 47.63 
Life Insurance, $95.11; Accident and Sickness 

PNGQEONCGIBIO sc 4 6 se 113.11 
Newspapers and Periodicals . . . . es tae 10.00 
Carfare, $8.15; Desk Supplies, $3.27 . . . . . 11.42 
Amusements, Excursions, etc. . . .. . . . 18.19 
Household Furniture, Cooking Utensils, Bedding, 

Cec isneg nde Sree. er wot sey te er 74.15 
Aid to Helpless Relative . . ...... =. 30.00 
BRC OCRGUME Ge 40 dine, . aoc @) eh Ge 16.64 
Sundries, Including Christmas Presents . . . . 20.72 

Total Expenditures . . ..... . . $786.34 
Money Deposited in Banks or Loaned Out. . . 441.86 
Cash on Hand January 1,1912. . . . . . . 195.55 
Me am eek Pa Wg ta) i. Gee a 


Some of these items need a little explanation. For 
instance, each year fifty or sixty chickens are raised, so 











SUNDRIES 
$90.00 






CLOTHING 
$152.54 


FTER a long investigation of the standard of living among workingmen’s families 
in New York City, R. C. Chapin concludes that an annual income of from $900 to 
$1000 is necessary for a family of five to be “socially efficient.” 
graphically illustrates the necessary division of such an income. 
complete circle to represent the total income the varying expenditures in percentages 
Food, 44.7; rent, 19; clothing, 14.6; sundries, 9.9; fuel 
and light, 5.1; insurance, 2.6; doctor, 2.6; carfare, 1.5. Total, 100%. 





FOOD 
$405.19 


The above diagram 
Assuming the 


the family may have all the poultry and eggs desired 
for the table. We do not trouble to count the eggs 
or weigh the fowl used, but credit the ‘‘ hen account”’ 
only with the surplus which is sold. Of course the eggs 
and fowl reduce our meat and grocery bills, as does also 
the garden, which supplies a large part of the living in 
summer and early autumn, besides some vegetables 
for winter use. 

While we never intend to furnish an inferior article 
of food we buy at the lowest possible rate. For exam- 
ple, by sending directly to the factory and buying a 
twenty-six-pound box of crackers we get very nice, 
fresh crackers for six and a half cents a pound, such 
as the stores ask ten cents for. 


feos any grocer will make a greatly reduced 
price on a large order of groceries to be paid for on 
the spot; so, after the fresh canned goods are on the 
shelves inthe autumn, and we have tried a can or two 
to test the quality of the different brands, we make 
out a list by the dozen or half-dozen (enough to last 
the winter, or perhaps the year), add to this all such 
groceries as I may happen to need about that time, 
especially tea, coffee, spices and extracts, so that my 
bill may be as tempting as possible, and then ask my 
own grocer, and perhaps others, for the best price on 
the bill. 

We buy lard in twenty-pound pails, sugar in 
twenty-pound sacks, dry beans by the peck or bushel, 
and rolled oats in bulk for three and a half cents a 
pound; and we buy six gallons of kerosene at a time. 
By this plan we save a few cents on each pound or 
gallon. 

The winter’s supply of vegetables and apples is 
bought directly from the grower. This year we paid 
sixty-five cents a bushel for fine potatoes, while our 
neighbors are paying one dollar and thirty-five cents. 
Splendid apples were bought for two dollars and 
twenty-five cents a barrel; inferior ones are selling for 
twenty-five cents a peck. 

We always have two barrels of flour open at a time. 
We are now paying seven dollars a barrel for bread 
flour, but a good “all-round” flour at five dollars and 
twenty-five cents does just as well for all other pur- 
poses. By taking advantage of the reduction of one 
cent a quart made for prompt payment we secure 
excellent milk for six cents a quart. Our meats are, 
perhaps, the most unsatisfactory item on account of 
the high prices, but with our chickens, eggs and other 
substitutes we do very well without spending much 
for meats. 

The winter’s supply of coal is put in in the early 
autumn. Spruce wood, in carload lots direct from 
the lumber-mill, costs us six dollars a carload, with 
six dollars more for hauling and five dollars to have it 
cut up by machine. A carload of this wood lasts two 
years. Green hardwood is piled in our yard in four- 
foot lengths, by the man who cuts it on his own 
wood-lot, for four and five dollars a cord. 


N THE matter of clothing we intend that all shall 

be good of its kind. The year’s supply of heavy 
underclothing for the father and the boys is usually 
bought at the ‘‘annual clearance sale” each January. 
The head of the family, being a me- 
chanic, does not wear expensive cloth- 
ing, and, preferring his own fireside to 
outside attractions, his other personal 
expenses are small. 

The youth’s best overcoat and suit 
(bought with two pairs of knicker- 
bockers) are kept looking nice a long 
time because it has been found that a 
practical every-day rig for a boy is com- 
posed of a pair of dark corduroy knick- 
erbockers, a blue, all-wool jersey and a 
heavy coat sweater of the same material 
and color. 

Football, scout and baseball suits 
please the boys for vacation wear and 
save more expensive clothing. Blue 
serge sailor suits seem most practical 
for a little boy, as they may be washed 
like white cloth, but do not soil so 
easily. My youngest boy had a couple 
of good blouses of this kind handed 
down to him. I match the material and 
make innumerable pairs of knicker- 
bockers; then, with a heavy, blue, all- 
wool coat sweater and a blue cap, he is 
ready for school or play. With a best 
blue serge suit and overcoat for winter 
he is dressed up. 





Y KNOWING the quality and value 

of the goods required, and about 
when and where to look for a genuine 
marked-down sale, I am able to get 
sheets, pillow-cases, towels, sheeting, 
crash, dressmaker’s supplies and notions 
at much less than the regular prices. 
The “‘clearance sales’’ that come each 
season help me also in purchasing for 
my own wardrobe. A good tailor-made 
suit of serge or similar material is the 
“foundation” of that wardrobe. In 
January of this year a thirty-dollar suit 
was obtained for twenty-one dollars. 
To wear with this are a silk waist and 
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numerous white ones. To save defacing the new silk waist by 
wearing it under a coat too often a waist is made of a near- 
silk material at twenty-five cents a yard. The collar and all 
of the waist that shows with the coat on are made of lace 
and a bit of trimming that matches the suit. As I do all 
my own work gingham and percale are the.usual morning 
dresses. The best dresses are cut and finished by a good 
dressmaker, who is glad to have some of the sewing on 
them done at home. All plain sewing and remodeling, 
however, are done by me. 

An allowance for the children is something of an innova- 
tion, but I believe it is worth what it is costing. They are 
learning the value of some things by having to buy them. 
Moreover each child has a steel bank that can only be 
opened at the savings bank where he has an account, and 
the deposits in the steel bank grow in a very creditable 
manner. 

While we do not assume to have attained any unusual 
degree of perfection in the art of running a house we 
believe that there are few leaks and little waste; and that 
for what we are putting into the business we are receiving, 
besides a comfortable living, large returns in peace of mind, 
contentment, happiness and love. 


This California Family Defeats High Prices 


(y= expense accounts for living here in California are 
kept in an ordinary notebook, which is subdivided 
under the following heads: (1) Living Expenses, 
(2) Household Expenses, (3) Clothes, (4) Amusements, 
(5) Miscellaneous. 

The last page in the book is so divided that the money 
expended for each month, together with the saving, may be 
seen at a glance. In the column headed ‘‘ Remarks’’ all 
items unusually high are entered, together with the cost, 
so that we may quickly see why the total expenses for any 
one month are out of proportion to the others. Here is a 
copy of our summary for the year 1911: 
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In order to promote saving I always try to keep my 
expenses within a certain limit, the limit being considerably 
lower than our income. As our income is one hundred and 
ten dollarsa month I have set seventy dollars a month as the 
amount on which to run the house. 

For our four-room flat we pay eighteen dollars a month. 
We have gas and electricity for lighting, and wood, coal and 
gas for cooking. Our electricity averages about one dollar 
a month, the gas about one dollar and fifty cents. A tonand 
a half of coal, costing thirteen dollars, will in our climate last 
us through the winter. 

I do all my own housework and washing, and nearly all of 
my sewing, yet still find time to do my own marketing and 
entertain my friends. By going to the butcher's and grocer’s 
I can see what I am getting, and by paying cash for every- 
thing the good will of the tradesmen is kept. Everything 
that will keep is bought in quantities provided it is cheaper 
to do so. Sugar, soap, hams, bacon and potatoes, for 
instance, are much cheaper when bought this way. 

Our breakfast in the summer usually consists of fresh 
fruit, eggs, coffee, and toast, muffins or biscuits. In winter 
we have a cereal in place of the fruit. Twice a week we 
usually have ham or bacon. 

My husband takes a cold luncheon, consisting of sand- 
wiches, cake and fresh fruit. My luncheon usually consists 
of sandwiches or a salad made from left-overs, bread and 
butter, or bread and jelly, and tea. 

The evening meal is our most important one. As a rule 
it consists of a meat or vegetable soup in winter and 
a salad in summer, meat, two kinds of vegetables and a 
dessert, together with tea or milk. 


On Saturday we have a roast costing from fifty to seventy- 
five cents. On Sunday I serve it cold, and on the next day 
I make what is left into croquettes, meat pie or stew. When 
we have a steak I buy a thirty-cent sirloin, and use the 
tougher part of it for meat cakes. The other days we have 
pork or lamb chops, veal cutlets, brains, liver and bacon, 
kidney sauté, beef, mutton or veal stew, corned beef, or boiled 
pork or mutton. Our meats average twenty cents a day 
and our vegetables five or ten cents. Bread costs us five 
cents a loaf and we seldom use more than one loaf a day. 

We pay from fifteen to twenty cents a pound for meat, 
according to the cut and quality. Fish is from fifteen to 
eighteen cents a pound, oysters twenty-five cents a dozen, 
lobster twenty cents a pound. In winter eggs are as high 
as sixty-five cents a dozen, and in summer as low as twenty 
cents. In summer a two-pound square of butter can be 
bought for fifty-five cents; in winter it costs as high as 
ninety-five cents. Milk is five cents a pint, thin cream is 
twenty-five cents a pint, and thick cream is fifty cents a 
pint. The prices of hams and bacon vary, but at present 
ham is twenty-one cents a pound, buying the whole ham, 
and bacon is twenty-three cents a pound by the side. This 
is about the lowest they ever are. 

By putting up vegetables, fruits and jellies in the summer 
we are able to have more of a variety in winter at a compar- 
atively small cost. For instance, string beans and asparagus 
cost us five cents a quart, tomatoes five cents, and peas about 
ten cents. Fruits, such as apricots, peaches, pears and 
quinces, also cost about ten cents a quart. The cost of 
jellies is so small that it is hardly worth considering. 

In the matter of clothing, my husband and myself have 
found that it is not economy to buy cheap goods. A suit 
of clothes for my husband costs about thirty dollars. He 
usually has one best suit and two work suits—one for 
summer and one for winter. He works in an office where it 
is necessary to look neat, but he is not hard on his clothes. 
He has six shirts which cost one dollar and fifty cents each. 
His winter underwear, usually two suits which last two 
winters, costs four dollars a suit; while his summer under- 
wear only costs one dollar a suit. His overcoat costs thirty 
dollars and lasts five years. 

We both pay from four to five dollars a pair for our shoes 
and each has at least one pair a year. 

My clothes, which I make, consist of the following, which 
is my usual supply: one tailored suit, one long coat, three 
one-piece dresses, two extra skirts, several house dresses and 
shirtwaists and a good supply of underclothes. I buy two 
hats every year, costing about seven dollars apiece. 

In conclusion I will say that we do not go to the extreme 
either in saving or spending. We live well, go to the 
theater once in a while, and, generally speaking, have nearly 
everything we desire. 


A Family of Three in the Middle West 


MI HUSBAND earns a salary of one hundred dollars a 
month. Our family consists of my husband, myself 
and our child, a boy four years old. We live in the Middle 
West, in a town of about ten thousand inhabitants. 

We first kept books and analyzed our expenditures under 
appropriate ledger headings, but this system was rather 
laborious; so after some years’ experience we felt safe to 
embark upon our present plan, which consists in making 
monthly allowances in cash for those items which occur 
every month, and putting the balance of our money in a 
general fund to provide for those items which experience 
has taught us occur at longer intervals. 

This is our schedule for the present year: 
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Of the amounts available for the general fund the demands 
on it, as noted on the accompanying chart (in the next 
column), must be expected in the months shown. Some 


<I 


of these items are obligatory, as, for instance, insurance, 
while others may be scaled either up or down. 
On the first of 





























each month, on 
g |S | receiving his 
a | | | check, my hus- 
Tn i band deposits it 
a: oe a | in the bank to the 
£13 credit of hischeck- 
ae ke an eee ing account, and 
, | g then transfers ten 
g | B | | dollars of it to our 
; a | joint savings ac- 
ia ard l count. He then 
£ |-¢ pays the dues on 
a | @ | : some building and 
5 078 eae ==} loan shares which 
3s | 3 8 | wehavetaken out, 
a 3 | to provide, at their 
MGA (Poe SS MBE BE ee maturity, for our 
> son’s education. 
5 Healsowithdraws 
ae sufficient cash, 
. principally in 
z small change, to 
a cover the monthly 
coe l ; an allowances; the 
ele | balance is left in 
zal 3 | ' his checking ac- 
= = count and consti- 
2 | 8 | | | ‘3 tutes the general 
a | 2 | | g fund. 
ae ) 2 An allowance is 
a re ln | then made foreach 
els | | io 1 item of the house- 
ol 1 $13 hold expenses for 
9 gig thecoming month, 
ae | | ly» | 3 and the exact’ 
it ix | | ess amounts are 
! i u ° 
: g placed in separate 
Z a a envelopes, labeled, 
5 | | edit Pas and all the envel- 
a opes are keptin a 
b Tapa Os cash-box where I 
3 | | Per have casy access 
an | = i.e to them. We pay 
| & | | - | & | 8 cash for every- 
|g]: | % . ¢ thing. : 
| § ole E a s Our house is a 
| 3s | 2 3 o 
| 3 2 | 3 2 e g five-room cottage 
is#iei6i6iéais on an unimproved 
L : street in the resi- 








dence section. We 
have gas for light and cooking and the city water is in the 
yard, the water rate being paid by the landlord. There is 
neither a bathroom nor any water in the house. We heat 
with stoves, a baseburner in the living-room and a coal range 
in the kitchen. 

We havea prepay gas meter which enables us to know just 
how muchgas we are using at all times, and shows us whether 
we are Overrunning our allowance ornot. During the summer 
months I use the gas for cooking, and this increases the 
amount we must allow for this item in these months. 

The appropriation for the kitchen includes all of the food 
items except milk. I buy the staple groceries, such as flour, 
sugar, cereals, canned goods, etc., on the first of the month 
in quantities that will last throughout the month. 

In the choice of meats I confine my buying almost entirely 
to the cheaper cuts. We havea small garden which supplies 
us with most of the vegetables that we use in the summer, and 
I buy what we use in the winter as they are needed. 

I send the family washing out of the house and do the 
ironing myself, my husband’s shirts and collars being done 
at the laundry. 

The appropriation for household necessities is made for 
the purpose of maintaining such articles as household linen, 
curtains, kitchen utensils, gas mantles, etc. 

The item of insurance covers my husband’s endowment 
life insurance and an accident policy. We buy our clothing 
in the spring and autumn, as indicated on the schedule, 
always putting last year’s left-overs into service as far as 
possible. We lay in our winter’s supply of soft coal and 
coke in August. 

At Christmastime we buy some article for the house. The 
rest of the money is spent for the little boy and for a few of 
our nearest relatives and friends. 

It will be seen that the total sum of money that goes into 
the general fund is larger than the amount that must be 
paid out of it by about seventy-nine dollars. This is the 
amount that is available for medical attention, charity, 
recreation and miscellaneous things. 


A Canadian Family's Method 


S AN accountant my husband’s salary is one hundred 
dollars a month, and this sum he divides equally be- 
tween us. Out of his half he pays taxes, insurance, sub- 
scriptions and his own personal expenses, supplies his 
mother and sister with cash, and saves at least fifteen dollars 
a month, sometimes a little more. Out of mine I pay for 
groceries and provisions, laundry, my own clothes, etc., 
besides ten dollars for rent and five dollars for fuel. You 
see, though we own our own house, it’s part of our plan 
to put by ten dollars each month for rent; this goes to the 
savings-repair-emergency fund. The year’s fuel we buy 
in the spring and pay cash for, charging the house with it 
at five dollars a month. 

Flour we buy by the half-barrel, which makes it a trifle 
dearer than by the barrel, but is to be preferred, I think, 
in a small family. We make our own bread, cakes, etc. 
Meat, butter and eggs for winter use we buy in the autumn. 
Our winter meat, where practicable, we buy at wholesale, 
which is much cheaper than at retail, of course, though 
we have all the bother of cutting and packing. Last 
December we bought a quarter of beef at seven cents a 
pound, and half a small porker at nine cents, amounting in~ 
all to ten dollars and thirty-six cents. This, with twelve 
chickens which we killed in November, kept us amply sup- 
plied with fresh meat all winter. As soon as mild weather 
set in I pickled what was left (mostly pieces I reserved 
for that purpose), so we had plenty of salt meat to last until 
this autumn. 

Preserves, also, we put up ourselves in the summer sea- 
son; all except marmalade, which we buy, for it is cheaper 
to do so. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 101 
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In EXPLANATION: These ietters are actual 
letters: not written primarily for publication. 
They are written in a man’s way by one man 
to another, and are for men. If women read 
them they should do so with that full under- 
standing and allowance.—THE EDITORs. 
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Diz CROSBY: I am afraid you and 
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Edna kind of fancied that I was out 
of sorts the other evening when I 
called for my car and left your house earlier 
than usual. Well, I was. Not only out of 
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if Ill support you. Either you go out and 
work for us, or you go out and shift for your- 
self; but go out you shall, one way or the 
other.” 

I know a woman whose husband lay back 
on her for two years and became less and 
less inclined to work, seeing that his wife 
could earn as much as he could. She stood 
it for a year, then she warned him and gave 
him another year. He, of course, cuddled 
himself with the thought that the woman 
of his heart and home was not in earnest. 
But one fine morning, exactly at the end of 








sorts, but mad clean through. Not because 
of anything that you or Edna did or said, - ; 
but because of Dick Fuller’s appearance and his idle talk. 
Now it is about a year since Fuller lost his job on account 
of too much baseball, as you know, and so far as I can find 
out he hasn’t made one actual honest effort since to get 
another job. Meanwhile, to his astonishment, I dare say, 
and certainly to his satisfaction, he finds his home going 
on just about as it did when he was in a job. He and the 
children are fed; the rent is paid; clothes are somehow 
forthcoming; and this past summer he has been at the ball 
games almost as often as he was last year when he had a 
job. How has it come about? By the little wife getting 
busy: secretarial work for Mrs. Perrin Page, I understand, 
and, where Dick used to make twenty-five dollars a week, 
here is Mrs. Dick bringing in thirty dollars a week, going 
Dick five dollars better, and doing all the housework and 
looking after the two children at thesametime! And Dick, 
comfortably fed and dressed, and the same bed to sleep on 
and the same roof over his empty head, with pocket money 
given him for the game, goes serenely on, lies back on his 
wife and doesn’t make a single effort to get a new job. I 
may be old-fashioned, boy, but I call that low down, and 
knowing these facts I couldn’t stand Fuller’s useless talk. 


OW there is getting to be too much of this sort of thing: 

of men calmly lying back on their wives and letting 
them support them simply because the world of business 
has opened to women. About a year ago there happened to 
come on my horizon two or three similar cases of men, once 
busy, now doing nothing and letting their wives support 
them. I looked around a bit and was amazed to find how 
many other instances there were. One day I met one of 
the most prominent social-service workers in New York at 
dinner and I asked him if there was much of this sort of 
thing. 

“Much of it?” he echoed. ‘“You have no idea how 
much.” 

“But I never knew of this sort of thing twenty years ago,”’ 
I said. 

“Of course you didn’t,”’ he replied. ‘‘It didn’t begin to 
exist then as it does now—and it is growing enormously,” 
he added. 

“Do you mean,” I asked, ‘‘ that this sort of male depend- 
ence is getting to be a widespread condition ?”’ 

“Widespread?” he repeated in surprise. ‘Indeed it is. 
Only last month we were figuring on this very point at our 
office, and just within the range of our Society’s work we 
figured out that this tendency among men had grown some- 
thing like sixty or seventy per cent. during the last eight 
years of our work.” 

“But why?” Lasked blindly. 

“ Because they are a lot of—well,” said this social worker, 
“we'll call them men—men who have suddenly discovered 
that they need no longer be the sole bread-earners in the 
family; that women are not only becoming such general 
earners, but better earners than men in some lines, and these 
men are deliberately either becoming shiftless and letting 
their wives work and earn the money, or, what is more 
general, are taking advantage of some fancied mental or 
physical lack, playing on the sympathies of their wives, 
and are actually staying at home, taking it easy, earning 
nothing, while the wives go out and earn, or make money 
at home. 

“Not only that,’’ he continued, “but where there is 
one daughter or more these men are actually sending their 
daughters out to work rather than work themselves, while 
they either remain at home and loaf or loaf outside, excusing 
themselves on the ground—and making their wives and 
daughters believe it too—that their physical condition really 
calls for a rest, and that since they have brought their wives 
and daughters up and supported them all these years, now 
it is time for the wives and daughters to support them. 

“T am within the most conservative limit when I say that 
during the last five years not a hundred, but a thousand, 
such cases have come to our attention. 

“In other words, Mr. Fairbanks, these men are looking 
upon their wives and daughters no longer as something to 
support and protect and shield, as liabilities or obligations, 
but as assets pureand simple. That is a fact, real and stub- 
born. Look intothe matter; it willinterest you, but it won’t 
give you any greater respect for some of our sex, I’ll promise 
you that.”’ 


DID look into the matter, and have now fora year, writing 

to the social-service organizations of the various cities, 
reading up social economics, talking with men and women 
who would know; and really, boy, I am staggered at the 
facts. It is true in every part of our country today, in 
small cities and in large, in the towns and in the country 
places, that there are thousands 
of men who are deliberately, 
under a cloak generally of fancied 
incapacity, regarding their wives 
and daughters as assets and 
making them work, while these 
same men either loaf at home, 
or stay in some unprofitable 


easy job so as not tocause comment, or pursue some hobby 
or notion which brings little or no money into the family 
exchequer. 

In other words there are. today thousands of women 
staggering under this burden of male dependence, and it 
makes my blood boil. Getting it down to concrete facts it 
would certainly look as if, with all this rush of women into 
the outer world, doing a lot of men’s jobs, and strengthening 
themselves mentally, physically and morally by doing these 
jobs, and doing them well, a lot of men are getting weaker, 
smaller, sort of shriveling up, and becoming, in a pretty 
general sense, puppets. 


OF COURSE you know there have been two previous 
periods in the world’s history when women really ruled 
the home, and I don’t know but that the time is coming when 
woman will once again be the responsible head of the family 
in form as she is in truth today. Of one fact there is no 
doubt: it is getting so that many a husband needs his wife 
and children far more than does the wife need the husband! 

I met a man the other day, a man of exquisite taste in 
ceramics. He had plenty of ideals, impossibly high, and 
talked loftily about them. Plenty of egotism was there, but 
not a spark of real fire: not an iota of love for real work. 
I wondered how he made his Utopian ideas support his 
family, for I knew he had no private means. Then I found 
out that he was married to a woman of initiative: of execu- 
tive ability, and she was doing the real money-earning, and 
working sometimes twelve hours a day doing it! You may 
say it is a case of the weak finding the strong. Yes, but if 
there is any sex entitled to weakness, so far as going out and 
battling with the world is concerned and making a living out 
of it, it is not the male sex by a jugful. Man wasn’t brought 
into the world—if I know my Creation Story —for that, and 
it is reversing the place of the sexes in the work of the world 
all too much to see a woman supporting a man. 

Of course, where a man is actually mentally or physically 
incapacitated, that is another story, and I have nothing to 
say in criticism of such cases. But these non-producers that 
I mean are not actually incapacitated. There is really 
nothing the matter with them except that they are shirkers. 
Cowards is a better word for them. They indulge their 
tastes and give full rein to some fancied hobby, which should 
remain a hobby and cannot be made a family-supporting 
business: sometimes it is a case of being run away with a 
worthless invention which they pursue and pursue to no 
purpose, and exists, as far as practical results are concerned, 
only in their impractical or disordered minds; at other 
times it is drink and worse; in some cases, like Dick Fuller’s, 
it is purely one of going along the line of least resistance; 
again, it is some fancied mental or physical ill or ail which 
has just enough basis for the coward to build upon. Be the 
reason what it may, it is never a worthy nor a real one. 
Meanwhile the wife, seeing that nothing is coming in, starts 
out as the bread-winner; or the daughter, who ought to be 
at school or at home, goes out into the world, and another 
case is added to the long list of these male failures; and the 
worst of it is that, asa rule, they are so darned cheerful and 
optimistic. ‘‘Something” is always ‘‘going to turn up’; 
‘just wait,’’ they say to the patient wife, ‘‘and you'll see”’; 
but nothing materializes, and the wife or daughter goes on 
making the money and supporting the idling and non- 
producing husband or father. 


ITHER it isthis or the opposite: the worst kind of a 

grouch. ‘‘The world is against me” is the cry of this 
kind of coward. He makes a feeble attempt here and there 
to get something to do so as to keep up his so-called ‘‘ man- 
hood,” but it is always a case of coming home at night with 
‘nothing.’ ‘‘The business world has no use for middle-aged 
men”: orit is because he isn’t “understood or appreciaved”’ : 
or ‘‘times have changed since I was young’”’: always some- 
thing is wrong, but never with the man himself. He is all 
right; it is the other fellow who is invariably wrong. 

Now if women are in the way of becoming self-supporting, 
as they are certainly proving themselves to be, I say: All 
right, God bless them; and, so far as I can, Iam not only 
with them, but will help them as well. Tihat means, how- 
ever, that the results of their efforts should go to themselves, 
or to the aged mother or the frail sister, or to whoever is at 
home that needs support. Sometimes it is, as I say, a father, 
husband or brother who is really unable to get out and do 
a man’s work. But where the woman knows, as wife or 
daughter, that the husband is either incompetent to do what 
he promised at the altar, or is shirking the responsibility 
placed upon him by reason of his sex, then a woman is in 
every way justified in taking a stand and saying: “I'll 
work and support my children and myself, but I’ll be hanged 
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the second year, she held the door open to 
him with one hand, and held his hat, coat and 
valise in the other, and he went. It was hard for her to do 
it: only God knew how hard, she told me. But it brought 
him to his senses: he bucked up, went to work, and 
today he is earning his three thousand a year; the wife has 
stopped working outside, and a happier family there is not. 

I am the last man in the world to wish to cause trouble 
in any home, but if I could write and the pages of some 
magazine were offered to me, I would, with all the strength | 
could command, urge wives to take a decided stand with these 
leeches of husbands, and give them the same choice that the 
woman I have just cited gave her husband. The trouble is 
that women are too soft-hearted: their love lasts too long. 
That is a hard thing to say, but it is true. A man is entitled 
to a good woman’s love only as long as he deserves it; 
when he ceases to be a man and to do a man’s work it is 
mistaken love on the part of any woman to humor or indulge 
him. He loses his own self-respect by it: he is a bad example 
to his children, and his place is no longer ina home of which 
he has ceased to be the contributing part. I wish with all 
my heart that women would wake up to this truth, and see 
it as they should see it, without sentiment or emotion. 


BELIEVE it would be the best thing for Dick Fuller if 

his wife gave him the choice: ‘‘ You support me and the 
children or you support yourself: one or the other.” If he 
has any manhood in him it would come to the surface and 
save him for himself and his family; if he hasn’t any his 
wife is well rid of him, both for her own sake and that of her 
children. This is the only way to bring some of these male 
shirkers to their senses, and while it is hard for the wife to 
reach that point it is unquestionably the best for all con- 
cerned. I yield to no one in an advocacy of the united 
home, and to keep it united, avoiding any straining-point, 
forgiving and forgetting seventy times seven. But there 
comes a point when patience may well cease to be a virtue, 
and nowhere is it more justified than in the case of a man 
who won’t get on to his job and support his wife and children 
if he is able to do it. When a man ceases to do that he 
ceases to be what he was created for, and it is clearly a 
case of ‘‘good riddance.”’ 

It is all right to hold the marriage covenant in sacred 
regard: no one believes in that stronger than I do. But 
because a woman promises to stick to a man for better or 
worse, in plenty or in want, in joy or in sorrow, it does not 
follow by any means that she has to stick to her bargain 
when the worse or the want or the sorrowis brought about 
by a man’s absolute shirking of his duty. Because a woman 
marries a man is no reason why she should tolerate a shirk, 
a coward ora leech. I am very conservative on the question 
of divorce, and in case of a husband’s failure to do his work in 
the world I am not prepared to say that it is just cause for 
a sunderance of the marriage tie. I would not go so far 
as that exactly. Yet if I had the making of a uniform 
divorce law I would make non-support a principal offense: 
I would go even further and make it a crime. For such it 
really is, as many a good woman knows to her sorrow. I 
have the highest respect for that fine loyalty that a woman 
shows in sticking to her husband after he has disappointed 
her, and I think she is right up to the point of legally severing 
the marriage bond only as a last resort. But I think her 
loyalty is misplaced, her patience becomes mistaken love, 
when she tolerates the physical presence of the man in her 
home unless he supports her and her children. That she 
need not do: that she is not called upon todo. She can live 
the rest of her life, if she choose, as a penance for her mistaken 
judgment in the man, or in adherence to the marriage vow; 
but she did not promise to support him, to work for him 
as long as he is himself able to work for her and her children 
if he makes the right effort. 

There are hundreds of cases where the man cannot quite 
earn enough to make the wheels go aroundas the wife 
likes them to do for her children, and where she steps in 
by some natural ability and helps along. That is all right: 
any instance is all right when the spirit is right. But where 
it is a case of pure soldiering on the part of the man, that 
is the case of breakage for me, and it should be for every 
woman. She is not called upon to stand that. 


O YOU see why I got out the other evening as soon as 
I decently could after Dick Fuller appeared. 

Now I would strongly urge you and Edna to think over 
the wisdom of harboring this non-producer and adding to 
the places where he can go and spend a pleasant evening 
away from his wife and children and get a good cigar. His 
kind ought to have things made harder for them—not 
easier. His places of welcome should be few rather than 
many until he has come to himself, if he can,and shown 
himself to be what God intended him to be. 

I'll be out again Saturday and 
stay longer. With love to Edna 
and you and the kiddies, 

Your old-fashioned 
PATER. 


NOTE—The sixth letter in this series will 
appear in the next issue of The Journal (for 
November). 
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HIS LETTERS TO HIS MOTHER 


The Mother’s Question This Time Is: 


What is the Truth About Woman Suffrage? 


O GET at the subject in a logical way, 
Mother, let us inquire on what grounds 
the advocates of woman suffrage demand 
it. In general terms they assert: 

First, that the ballot would put 
women upon an equality with men in 
education, wages and the like. 

Second, that it would purify politics, drive the 

saloon out of power and clean up the coarser vices. 

Third, that as women want it, and have a right to 
it, there is no reason why they should not have it. 

Now let’s take these arguments one by one. 

In what respect is a woman today at any disad- 
vantage, in comparison with a man, as to education? 
You remember Lucretia Mott, the Quaker girl with a 
passion for knowledge, who found the avenues to the 
higher education closed against her on account of her 
sex? She resolved that these barriers should come 
down. Close behind her came Isabella Beecher 
Hooker, the sister of Henry Ward Beecher, bent on 
the same end. Both women made the mistake of 
supposing that education and the ballot were in some 
way bound up together, and they plunged into the 
fight for female suffrage with all their might. Thanks 
to their splendid work our leading universities are 
open today as freely to girls as to boys. But this 
victory was won by an appeal to American common- 
sense, and neither woman ever voted. 








The Employment of Women in Different States 


bg pc many occupations in which men are employed 
are closedagainst women? I believe that the labor 
statisticians have succeeded in finding three! In all 
the rest women are given every chance at a livelihood 
from which Nature has not barred them out by some 
physical disqualification; whereas a few tasks which 
call for extreme delicacy of touch and an indoor life 
are reserved almost exclusively for women. 

And how about compensation? In those States 
where women vote now their wages are on the same 
scale for the same work as everywhere else; while as 
to laws affecting the health and general welfare of 
workingwomen the non-suffrage States are far ahead 
of the suffrage States. In Massachusetts, for example, 
where the suffrage agitation received this year the 
worst blow it has ever had, employers are forbidden 
by statute to deduct from the wages of women for 
time lost by a breakdown of machinery, or to let 
women work for a certain period before and after 
childbirth; in Delaware and Louisiana, both very 
conservative States, women’s wages are exempt from 
seizure for debt. Laws forbidding night work for 
women have been passed in sixteen states, in none of 
which had women the ballot. And so it goes. 

Multitudes of women earn their living by teaching, 
yet we find a worse inequality between the pay of male 
and female teachers in Wyoming, a banner suffrage 
State, than in any other State in the Union, the women 
there getting an average of $53.05 a month and the 
men $85.26, or more than half as muchagain. Utah, 
another leading suffrage State, is next worst in this 
regard. 

In Indiana and Missouri, on the other hand, the 
women receive nine-tenths as much as the men, and 
in New Mexico ninety-nine one-hundredths. 

Taking the country as a whole we find a difference 


of only a little more than one-tenth in the average | 


monthly pay of male and female teachers, which 
makes the influence of the Wyoming and Utah women, 
with their votes, look a trifle queer, doesn’t it? The 
fact is, Mother, wages are governed, the world over, 
not by politics but by the law of supply and demand. 


Women in Professional Callings 


HE learned professions held out long against 

women. Elizabeth Blackwell, the pioneer woman 
physician, and Antoinette Brown, who hewed a path 
to the pulpit for her sex, were both carried away by 
the same fallacy: that their only hope for success lay 
in the ballot. I’ve forgotten for the moment who 
headed the movement for making women lawyers, but 
I dare say she had a like notion, for it was a fad of the 
times. Yet what do we see today? A girl as free as 
her brother to choose her profession, and enjoying as 
many facilities in preparing for a career at the bar, 
or in the pulpit, or in the medical faculty; yet he can 
vote and she cannot. 

Markanother fact, which you rarely hear mentioned: 
Whatever field woman has entered in fulfillment of a 
natural and not merely of an artificial law has attained 
a dignity in the esteem of the world which it did not 
have before. As soon as public charities and correc- 
tion were felt to need a handling both sane and 
sympathetic women, like Josephine Shaw Lowell in 
New York and Clara T. Leonard in Massachusetts, 
began to be in demand to fill positions of trust in their 
administration. As these women were known to have 
no political ends to gain, men in high station sought 
their advice and approval. Howmuch of such homage 
would have been paid them had Mrs. Leonard been 
suspected of an ambition to be Governor, or Mrs. 
Lowell of working for a Senatorship? 

As one city after another has set up a court for 
juvenile offenders, or a domestic-relations court, or a 
night court, good women have been sought by the 
authorities to become probation officers, or “‘next 
friends’’ and counselors of helpless girls. No man can 
compete with the right sort of woman in many of these 


functions; and the way hardened men step aside and 
uncover to such a woman is a wholesome lesson. 

Go into the sick-room. When I was a boy any old 
woman in the village, who had no other employment, 
was regarded as fit to earn her living as a nurse; today 
nursing is an honored and highly specialized profession, 
for which young women take years of serious training, 
and which stands next in importance to that of the 
physician. And so the proofs multiply. 


How Moral Reforms Come 


| 3 yee I fancy, Mother, I can hear you say: ‘‘There 
must surely be something in the claim of the suffra- 
gists that when women are able to make the laws we 
shall see great moral reforms brought to pass!”’ 

That was what Elizabeth Cady Stanton thought 
when she pleaded from the platform that the only way 
the slaves could be freed was by giving women the 
ballot. It was what Susan B. Anthony thought when 
she raised the cry that if women were allowed to vote 
the saloon would be abolished. 

Well, slavery is no more. What ended it? Not the 
votes of the women, certainly, for they had none, but 
the moral awakening of the American people. The 
drink evil is still with us, and flourishing with especial 
vigor in those communities where women wield the 
ballot. Colorado has had woman suffrage for nineteen 
years; yet her leading city, Denver, has acquired the 
reputation of consuming more liquor, in proportion to 
its population, than any other city of the same size in 
the United States with two exceptions; and in the 
election held in 1910 to decide whether Denver should 
be “wet” or ‘‘dry” the “wet” party won by nearly 
two to one, even the rumsellers standing aghast at the 
way the women voted! 

In California, since women were granted the ballot 
there have been some local elections turning on the 
liquor question. In Redding the saloon men carried 
the town by about three to one. ‘Leading society 
women,” says the San Jose “Times,” ‘‘assisted in 
working for the saloons on the ground that property 
would decrease in value if the saloons were banished.”’ 
Only a few months ago Pasadena voted down prohi- 
bition; and the Philadelphia ‘‘Ledger’s” dispatch 
describing the election says that it was the work of 
the women, who feared lest a certain wealthy brewer 
would bedisgusted and move away and the town would 
lose the $65,000 he spends every year on his show 
gardens! One of the foremost suffragists of Los 
Angeles, in a speech during last year’s campaign, 
declared that the liquor people had nothing to fear 
from the women’s votes. 

The head of the suffrage movement in the State 
of Washington makes no secret of the fact that the 
brewery interest won the fight for her cause there and 
has continued to sway local elections since. 

In short, after an earnest search I have failed to find 
the slightest evidence that the saloon has suffered in 
any suffrage State through the feminine vote. 

What do we see in States where women have no 
ballot, but a handful of agitators are struggling to get 
one? Massachusetts was scandalized, some years ago, 
to discover that the suffragists had united to try to 
elect a well-known rumseller to the legislature because 
he was pledged to vote there for female suffrage; in 
Wisconsin it has been widely advertised that the 
breweries are helping along the suffrage cause; and 
not only is the same true of New York, but a beer 
saloon was one of the chief headquarters of the suffrage 
movement in Brooklyn last summer, the proprietor’s 
wife being president of the organization that met there, 
part of the show being speeches on ‘‘ votes for women”’ 
by a little girl who had no business in such an atmos- 
phere. Is it not significant, too, that of the seven 
States in which prohibition prevails not one of them 
is a State in which women possess equal voting power 
with men? 

Then there is the social evil. I have before me as 
I write an article from the Denver ‘‘ News”’ declaring 
that ‘“‘the most openly disreputable quarters in the 
civilized world are located in the city of Denver,’’ and 
protesting against the further continuance of the 
Eastern High School on the edge of this district, where 
innocent young pupils must see vice in its most 
flaunting array every time they go to or from their 
homes. What are the women of Denver about ? 


Do Most Women Wish the Ballot? 


INALLY, is it true that the women of this country 

want the ballot, and have a right to it? If they 
want it why have the suffragists regularly dodged the 
challenge of their opponents to put the question to 
vote and let every woman say what she would pre- 
fer? I suspect that it is because they are afraid of a 
country-wide rebuff like that which they encountered 
in Milwaukee a few months ago, when a number of 
important local issues were put to a popular vote 
in which the women were authorized to take part. 
The subjects being such as would naturally interest 
women—public playgrounds, social settlements, etc.— 
the suffragist leaders believed that here was a great 
opportunity to demonstrate what their sex would do 
if allowed a hand in public affairs generally. They 
accordingly made an active campaign to induce women 
to register. There were about 100,000 women compe- 
tent to vote at that election; yet fewer than 2500—a 
pitiful 1 in 40—registered, and not all of those took 
the trouble to vote! 


I appreciate the feeling of the woman whocomplains: 
‘“My ignorant colored coachman can vote, while I, 
having both intelligence and property, cannot.’’ That 
sounds like an injustice certainly. But she forgets 
that, if she were allowed to vote, the coachman’s wife, 
who is just as ignorant as the coachman, or more so, 
would be allowed to vote also, and that the vote of 
the ignorant woman would offset the vote of the 
educated woman, besides being liable to be turned to 
commercial uses. So what would be gained? 

The claim that suffrage is a right disproves itself 
as soon as you look into it. The Supreme Court of the 
United States settled that question, as far as the 
Constitution is concerned, as long ago as 1875. Even 
when the claim is limited to the women who own 
property it is founded on a false assumption. If 
property of itself conferred the ballot I could vote at 
King’s Corners, 6n the strength of my owning most 
of the old farm. Or I could vote in New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania and Connecticut, as I own prop- 
erty in these four states. No, Mother, the ballot is no 
more my right than yours. It is a privilege, and so 
restricted that even I can exercise it in only one place. 
In my judgment we would be better off if it were 
restricted still more than it is; for most of the ills we 
complain of in politics come from the failure of the 
better element among the privileged class to appreciate 
their responsibilities, and the eagerness of the lower 
element to use their votes for corrupt and selfish ends. 


Women Already Have the First Place 


RANTED that this line of distinction is drawn on 

sex, is not that a rule of Nature? And have the 
women no compensating advantages over the men? 
Let me give you an illustration that came under my 
own observation not long ago. A woman who had 
been lecturing in England on “Equal Rights With 
Men” was returning on the Titanic. On that fateful 
April night she approached one of the last lifeboats as 
they were lowering it. ‘‘ Please take me!” she pleaded. 
Instantly a man rose, said to the sailors, ‘‘Hold on, 
boys!”’ stepped out of the boat and helped her into it. 
He went down with the ship. 

To quote this woman’s own words: 

“T went to my club a week later to report on my 
trip, and then and there I declared in the presence of 
my audience that I was through with all this nonsense 
about putting the sexes upon the same footing. That 
man’s act cured me, and as long as I live I shall 
tell this little story in honor of the memory of the 
men who, in the face of imminent death, could say: 
‘Women first.’ Give me the privileges of my sex, and 
Mrs. Belmont and her rampant theorists may have 
the rights!’’ 

But, going back to the rights of property, what 
have women missed as compared with men? In New 
York, for example: 


A widow has the use for life of one-third of her husband’s 
real estate, nor can she be deprived of this by will. A wife, on 
the other hand, may deprive her husband by will of all claim 
to any part of her estate, real or personal. 

_ A wife may sell any of her property without her husband’s 
permission. He, however, may not sell his real estate without 
her consent to the surrender of her life interest. 

A woman, no matter what her ties, has a right to all the 
money she earns; a man with wife and children is compelled 
to maintain them properly. 

A woman is liable for no debts except her own; a man is 
responsible for any debts contracted by his wife for necessaries 
consistent with her social position. 

A wife who secures a divorce may compel her husband to 
pay her alimony; but the husband who procures a divorce 
has no claim on the property or purse of his wife. 


Where the Suffragists are Weak 


OMPARE a conservative old State like New York 

with the States where women vote, and you find 
these back in the tail of the procession when it comes 
to real advantages enjoyed by women. I suppose the 
dearest possession of any woman is her child. Why, 
then, are the non-suffrage States so far ahead of the 
suffrage States in child-labor laws? And how comes 
it that the only suffrage State, till very recently, that 
had a law giving a woman equal rights with her 
husband in the guardianship of their minor children 
was Colorado, and that she borrowed hers from 
man-governed New York? It is interesting to know, 
by-the-way, that the woman who was chiefly instru- 
mental in procuring the law in New York had to keep 
the suffragists in ignorance of what she was doing, in 
order to accomplish anything! Like testimony comes 
from every side. 

There is a big field for activity, Mother, outside of 
politics, forevery woman. Child-labor laws, improved 
sanitation, tenement-house regulation, progressive edu- 
cational methods and a score of kindred topics are 
coming up for discussion all the while, and the earnest 
study and quiet work of a handful of women, free 
from all suspicion of self-exploitation, will do more 
toward procuring good legislation and honest admin- 
istration than an army of suffragettes with brass bands 
and banners. For good sense and feminine self-respect 
commend me to a response of Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney, 
the author of so many books for girls, when asked for 
her views on woman suffrage. ‘‘I believe,”’ said she, 
“that woman occupies a central, not an external, place 
in the order of things. and I do not wish that order 
turned inside out.” 

That’s the idea exactly, Mother. 
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Certainly This Isn’t 


By J. Horace McFarland, President of the American Civic Association 


Some Startling Civic Conditions to be Found in New Haven, Connecticut 


“((XERTAINLY this isn’t where Yale is,’’ was the mortifying comment made by a traveler UT New Haven seems to have overlooked her civic responsibilities. Her railroad 

visiting New Haven for the firsttime. Yet for more thantwo hundred years New Haven approach and her water-front conditions are deplorable and repellent. The incoming 
has held especial prominence because of the existence there of an institution devoted to higher traveler sees neither sightliness nor dignity as he leaves the railroad station for the campus of 
education—Yale University. The solid growth and the manufacturing importance ofthe city old Yale. There is an advanced system of lighting on some of the streets, but old and ugly 
have also been matters of great pride to its citizens. Is it unreasonable then to expect New __ poles yet prevail. The conditions shown below ought to stir the men of New Haven to a 
Haven to show good civic conditions, in place of the inexcusably bad ones to be seen there? _ sense of their economic disadvantage. If the men won’t clean upI believe the women can. 


























S THIS the home of a great University ? Tobe sureit is; and, moreover, these offensive ND see this—the automobile highway to Boston! 
and inexcusable back-yard dumps are in the rear of houses on State Street and in sight of East Rock Park. 
from East Rock Park, of which New Haven is very proud. Street. 


In the distance are the summits 
In front is the unsightly dump on Straight Street near Mechanic 
This view presents itself to hundreds of passing automobile tourists. 














“WY A ~— a a Sa N THE left is shown a bit 

\ (\ r a ae Li of Portsea Street, through 

UNE ES y Me} Lag which pass the throngs of pleas- 

V NAA fx. = ure seekers on their way to 

: ; Savin Rock, a well-known sum- 

mer resort on Long Island 

Sound. The single tier of ugly 

signs is not the only objectiona- 

ble feature; the street itself is 
extremely dirty. 








HE right-hand picture 

shows only a small portion 
ef the great three-tier barrier 
of blatant commercialism set up 
by New Haven to keep the 
travelcr who arrives at the 
near-by station from thinking 
that the city is attractive. It is 
the dominating view from the 
Gardé Hotel opposite. 
























































PLEASANT sight for the soldiers! Just back of Troop A Armory on Anderson EW HAVEN has a curious idea of surroundings for her public buildings. On the 
Street, and only one block from East Rock Park, we find this tin-can garden of left is the Edwards Public School; on the right St. Joseph’s Church; and in front 
garbage. An ugly, odoriferous example of New Haven’s lack of civic interest. this dirty dump. Can children be taught civic pride in such an environment? 
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HAT sort of education is this? Facing the handsome Cedar Street School is this HE usual ‘‘business decorations.’’ ‘Will business men ever realize that great sign 
unkempt mess of sign-covered, ramshackle buildings. Young folks who must see spreads—mostly advertising articles that are not made at home—are detrimental to 
such surroundings every day cannot help becoming indifferent to dirt and disorder. their own business? They destroy the attractive value of fine store fronts. 
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A White List of Plays 


In Which a Brother in New York Answers the Question of His Sister 
in Homesburg: “What Plays Had I Better See?” 


EAREST SIS: 
Forget? Bless 
you, I couldn’t. 


In point of fact I’ve 
had you and your re- 
quest in mind eversince 
the rise of the curtain 
on the first play last 
autumn. Indeed it is 
just that which has 
brought me tomy own 
senses inthe matter of 
playgoing, with the 
result that there are fewer entries in the “theater 
account” of my pocketbook today than foryears. Maybe 
I’ve missed a whole lot of stupid stuff, but on the other 
hand I’ve seen quite a few plays that are worth your while. 
So if you still want me to act as your guide, counselor 
and friend—to say nothing of brother—in the matter of plays that 
you Ought to see when they visit Homesburg this winter—why, 
Barkis is willin’. So then here goes: 

If “When Bunty Pulls the Strings”? comes within even trolley 
distance of home and you don’t get a front seat—I mean two of them 
and take Mother—I’ll—well, I don’t know what I’lldo. Remem- 
ber—when I was a kid, and you, being still seven years younger, 
were ne more than a kidette—the gingerbread that Mother used to 
make on Saturday as regularly as Saturday came? Jiminee! Ican 
taste it now! Well, “Bunty” is like that—bread first and then 
ginger. And real! Bless you, it’s as real as that old well down in 
Martin’s back yard. (What atime we had getting Sophrina up the 
day you dropped her in. We never did get her wig, did we?) 

But to go back to “ Bunty.”’ She’sa Scotch lassie and a good deal 
like you—the way she winds people around her little finger. She’s 
motherless, you see, and has to fill the mother’s niche—quite a job, 
too, what with her brother Rab, who’s hungry to get away to Glasgow 
from the little Scotch town, and her father, Tammas Bigger, who 
will remind you for all the world of old Zebediah Thornton, who 
lived down on the mill road—the carpenter, you remember. Then 
there’s the spinster old Tammas deserted just before their marriage 
years before, and William, the deacon—young and wonderfully 
pious—whom pretty Bunty is destined to marry after a world of 
delicious tribulations—if tribulations can ever be delicious. 

But I’m not going to tell you the story; I’m just going to say 
that it’s as simple as the Babes in the Wood, and that there’s a 
quality in every one of the quaint village characters that makes them 
just folks. Moreover I’m not enough of a literary chap to be able 
to give you any idea of the wonderful charm of the comedy. You 
can actually feel the touch of the breeze that blows across the heather 
behind the kirk; and as for the sunshine, it’s no thicker around the 
people than love is—and that’s alot. It’saplay, Sis, not only to see, 
but also to sort o’ take to your heart and hug! 


OU’D have more or less trouble doing that to “The Garden of 

Allah,” but that’s another play I saw with you in mind. It’snot 
a great play according to people who know a lot about dramatic 
construction and all that, and I guess they’re right. In a word it’s 
not so much a play to hear as it is a “show” to see. But if you and 
the other girls there in Homesburg want to take a sort of magic- 
carpet trip to the heart of the Sahara Desert you can do it at “The 
Garden of Allah.”’ 

I'll not try to tell you the story, for the fact is you forget the 
story in the impressiveness of the “scenic display,” as the news- 
papers say. Beni Mora, the scene, is really the oasis of Biskra, 
and it’s even more of a conglomerate than Main Street, there 
in Homesburg, was when the Maccabees had their carnival last 
summer—Arabs, French officers, bobtailed hotel waiters, priests, 
an Italian Count, of whose wonderful garden you're given a glimpse 
that fairly takes away your breath, burros, goats and camels. 

It seemed to me, the night I saw the play, that Mr. Hichens and 
Madame Navarro—she was Mary Anderson, you know, and helped 
Hichens dramatize his book—had managed to convey in the story 
very little of the real spirit of the desert. That was the scene- 
painter’s job and how wonderfully he succeeded you'll know when 
you see the play this winter. 

So far asI was concerned I fairly forgot I was in a theater, forgot 
even that in the seat next to mine was a large lady with so many 
diamonds on that they lit up the two rows just ahead even in the 
dark scenes. (If you ever grow stout, Sis, please don’t wear a quart 
of diamonds!) For two hours and a half I was in a land of magic. 
It’s a wonderful “‘show,”’ and when all’s said and done it may be 
summed up in the words of a very professory-looking man whom I 
overheard in the lobby after the first act. He said: ‘‘The chief 
benefit to be derived from seeing ‘The Garden of Allah’ is in dis- 
covering how human skill, in a comparatively minute space, is able 
to convey the ocular impression of illimitable distance, and more- 
over to project across the footlights the very ‘feel’ of it.” If you'll 
read that over three or four times, as [had to mull it over, you'll get 
the point—and, Sis, it’s true. 


HEN there’s “‘ Disraeli’ —that play will be in Homesburg, too, 

this winter. Perhaps it isn’t the best history in the world, but it 
does present the great Lord Beaconsfield asa living, breathing man, 
and amighty interesting man too. The drama hinges on Disraeli’s 
saving of the Suez Canal to England, and how he bent the great 
Bank of England to his will. You’re given a glimpse of his almost 
supernatural craft, but above and beyond all that you’re given an 
illuminatingly truthful insight into his domestic life. 

If ever a wife was “on her job” Lady Beaconsfield was. It seems 
as if she felt that God had given her husband into her personal charge 
to have and to hold for the glory of her country. No sacrifice was 
too great for his sake, and Disraeli understood, just as a husband 
should, and‘as I hope yours will, Sis, when he comes. For instance, 
there was the night she drove with him down to the House of 
Commons, As he turned on the curb to bid her good-night and 
kiss her hand, as he always did on leaving and meeting her, the 
footman closed the carriage door. Three of Lady Beaconsfield’s 
fingers were crushed in the hinge. Scream? Not she! She knew 
that if the Premier realized what had happened his mind would be 
so disturbed that he would fail in the task that lay before him, for 
that night he was to address the House on a question of great 
National importance. She smiled and waved her free hand to him 
as the carriage drove away—and then fainted. That’s the sort of 
a wife Disraeli had, and the play indicates it with a good deal of 
faithfulness. So far as George Arliss’s acting is concerned the actor 
is lost in the part. Usually, you know, it is the part that is lost on 
the actor! 





LL of which—and 
it’s a long leap— 
brings me to Peter 
Grimm, as David 
Warfield acts him in 
“The Return of Peter 
Grimm.” Remember 
when I wrote you 
months ago that David 
Belasco said he’d anew 
play for Mr. Warfield, I 
told you that it would 
surely be interesting 
even if it failed? Well ‘The Return of Peter Grimm’”’ is 
interesting and mot a failure—indeed it was one of the 
relatively few serious successes of the year here in New 
York. And there’s magic in it, too, Sis—a different sort 
of magic from that in ‘‘ The Garden of Allah’’—a gentler, 
tenderer sort—but none the less magic. Peter Grimm was a dear, 
crabbed, obstinate old bulb-grower who had great plans for his 
dissolute nephew, Frederick, to marry his adopted niece, Kathrien, 
and over whose old eyes the young scapegrace had so pulled the 
wool that at last Peter succeeded in exacting from Kathrien a 
promise that she would wed Frederick despite her real love for 
another. Then, seating himself in his squeaky rocking-chair before 
the deep fireplace in his quaint and cluttered living-room, old Peter 
closed his eyes and fell asleep. 

He never awakened from that sleep, and so upon little Kathrien 
fellthe duty of carrying out her promise. But Peter understood 
now; from the “other side”? everything was clear to him, and in 
spirit he came back to that quaint little house while the wedding 
plans were going forward, and tried, from the spirit plane, to “put 
across’? amessage to Kathrien that should free her from the promise 
made himin his blind old life when things were not so clear. Through 
a little dying boy he finally succeeded, and the last scene in the 
play is of old Peter, really happy now, in the spirit, carrying off on 
his sturdy shoulder the soul-form of that little boy whose frail body 
still lies on the sofa before the fire with the old Doctor, Peter’s 
friend in life, bending over it. It sounds simple, doesn’t it, Sis ? 
And it is—as simple as death—and to you and me, who remember 
what Father used to tell us when we were kiddies, there’s really 
nothing simpler in the world than that—is there? 

You must see Warfield in this play, and when you do you will 
notice one thing about it particularly: the audience leaves the 
theater in silence. It isn’t often that a dramatist and an actor 
succeed in sending an audience home like that. 


ND ofcourse you must see “Little Women.” Sis, how it did take 
me back to the days when we were kiddies—the rainy days 
when Mother used to read to us! What a lot better it was to have 
Mother read to us on rainy days than it was to read to ourselves! 
Shall you ever forget Meg and Jo and all the rest? Well, the play 
of “Little Women” that I saw while on a hurried trip to Chicago, 
where it was produced, called back to me vividly everything that a 
fellow past thirty—and a girl, too, for that matter, even if she zs alot 
younger—wants least of all to forget. That’s why I want you to see 
“Little Women” when it goes to Homesburg this winter—just for 
old-time’s sake. 


ITHIN the fortnight I have seen two other plays that, apart 

from being acted admirably, seem to me to be well worth 
your while. And one of them, I’m quite sure, will delight Mother. 
It is “The Talker,”’ but that’s not the reason! It’s a sort of plea for 
the old-fashioned woman—just a wife and mother, like our mother, 
Betty, as opposed to the other sort of woman who, even asa bride, 
seems to think that’s not enough, but that she should fare forth like a 
sort of Saint George in skirts and slay the dragon that our civilization 
has bred. The young bride’s high-sounding talk on “the need of 
feminine freedom,” “the restraints of the home,” ‘‘woman’s eman- 
cipation from bondage,”’ and that sort of thing, produces upon the 
little sister of her husband, who lives with them, an effect of reality 
that almost results in her undoing. The husband’s resentment, his 
straight-from-the-shoulder plea for the home, haven’t much effect 
on his flutter-brained consort, and it’s not till the essential woman 
in her perceives the injury her high-sounding but really empty talk 
has done that little sister, that she flings her cant and vocabulary out 
of the window and sets about making herself over. 

How Mother—bless her dear old-fashioned heart—would nod 
approval of some of the speeches the young husband in this play— 
which, by-the-way, was written by a woman—delivers straight 
to—no, not his wife—but to the idea in his wife’s head! There’s 
a lot of humor in those speeches, to be sure; there always is in 
things that are real. 


HE other play I referred to is “The Rainbow,” that Henry 

Miller acted in and will continue to act in this season. ~ It is 
concerned with the tearing from a man’s eyes the scales of mis- 
understanding, by his young daughter, who had grown up with her 
mother abroad, being tossed back into his household by a sort of 
ironic Fate. His wife had separated from him in the beginning 
because of his disinclination to give up certain of his associates. 
He couldn’t see that they were such a bad lot; they’d always 
been his friends, you know—and of course we’re all of us the last 
to see the faults in our friends. But when his little girl came back to 
him, and before his eyes her fresh innocence stood forth in contrast 
to the worldliness of those friends, why, the “Father” in him 
tackled the “‘ Friend” in him and the Father won. 


OU wonder why I haven’t referred to the musical plays, don’t 

you? Well, to tell the truth, Sis, I’ve only seen the Gilbert and 
Sullivan revivals—‘ Mikado,” “Pinafore” and ‘‘The Pirates of 
Penzance’’; and oh, how futile they made our latter-day musical 
“shows”? appear! I’m told some of these revivals—with “Robin 
Hood” flung in for good measure—are going “on tour,” as the 
theatrical writers express it, this winter, and you should see them; 
not for old-time’s sake wholly, either, but because nothing better 
of their sort has ever been done—and the best is none too good for 
my sister. With them a certain amount of Shakespeare will do you 
good—Sothern and Marlowe and Robert Mantell—in the various 
roles of their repertoires. But I’ve written more than you want now, 
haven’t I, Sis? All I can say finally is that if you find as much pleas- 
ure in these plays and in the acting of them as I did I’m satisfied 
that going to the theater here in New York for your sake out in 
Homesburg has been worth while and more. 

With all my love to you and Mother, 


Your brother, Jim. 
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TRADE MARK REG. U.S, PAT. OFF. 


Window Shades 


—have your dealer show 
you the three popular 
priced grades 





Clever housekeepers have 
chosen the original Brenlin Un- 
filled Shades for a million and a 
half windows. 


In well-kept homes everywhere 
you will find this mark—BRENLIN— 
perforated along the edge of every 
shade —the mark that identifies the 
most beautiful and durable shades made. 


In many of these homes, however, 
there has been a need, for one purpose 
oranother, for shades of a lower grade, 
and from them has come an insistent 
demand for a Brenlin standard of qual- 
ity and uniformity in those grades. 


Go to your dealer today and let him 
show you how we have met this de- 
mand with two new grades of Brenlin— 
Brenlin Filled and Brenlin Machine 
Made—making inall three Brenlin qual- 
ity grades, priced for the ordinary win- 
dow—1 yard wide by 2 yards long—at 


75c, 55c, and 25c 


(Except in the far West) 


Brenlin Unfilled — The original 
Brenlin— should always be chosen for 
every window where length of service 
and attractive appearance are the first 
considerations. For this shade is made 
of closely woven cloth without the 
*‘filling’’ that so often cracks and falls 
out in unsightly streaks and ‘‘pin 
holes.”” Sun won’t fade it nor water 
spot it. It is supple—not stiff, yet 
always hangs straight and smooth, and 
really shades. Made in many artistic 
tones. For windows 1 yard wide and 
2 yards long, 75c. Special sizes and 
Brenlin Duplex—white one side, dark 
the other,— made to order at propor- 
tionate prices. 

Brenlin Filled at 55c and Brenlin Ma- 
chine Made at 25c, for windows 1 yard wide 
and 2 yards long, will be found by far the 
best values in window shades at these prices. 
The Brenlin label is your assurance that 
these shades will not only look much better, 
but wear longer than others similarly priced. 


They are cut full length and finished with 
unusual care. 


The Brenlin Book 


Write for it today 





This book shows actual samples of 
Brenlin in all colors, and gives many help- 
ful suggestions for the artistic treatment 
of your windows. With it we will send 
you the name of the Brenlin dealerin your 
town. Cuas. W. BRENEMAN & Co., 2043- 
2053 Reading Road, Cincinnati, 0. 


For sale by leading dealers everywhere. 





Mail Orders 
If no dealer in your town can supply 
Brenlin, write us and we will supply 
you direct. We satisfactorily fill hun- 
dreds of orders by mail every year. 
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For the Young 
Girl or the Matron 





F ALL the coats and wraps most delight- 

ful to plan and wear those for the theater 
are the most fascinating. They are very 
graceful in their draped lines and are incon- 
testably garments for the evening in their 
rich, brilliant colorings and their soft, silky 
materials, 

A beautiful example of a draped wrap is 
shown on the left-hand figure of the group 
on the right (Pattern No. 7162), the soft 
fullness falling in graceful lines from the 
shoulders in the back, overhung with a long- 
pointed collar, dipping below the waist-line. 
Charmeuse, satin, chiffon, broadcloth or one 
of the other supple finished textures should be 
used to acquire the easy drapery of this wrap, 
and an equally soft-finished silk or satin for 
the lining. 

On the right-hand figure is a charming 
wrap (Pattern No. 7164), which may easily 
be made at home, as it is cut in one piece 
and requires no careful fitting around the 
shoulders, falling naturally into pretty lines. 
Shaded taffeta or satin may be used, and 
additional warmth given by a thin flannel 
interlining. This wrap offers a judicious use 
for a partly worn fur set, which may be cut 
into strips and used asa trimming around 
the sleeves and edges. 


Ps TTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the 
sizes: 32, 36 and 40 inches bust measure. 


The Theater H 


theater, both in f 
arranged to make them 


beauty to the simplest 
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7162 
Design by Henry T. Farrar 





ICTURESQUELY varied are the hats designed for the 


orm and in the trimming, cleverly 
even more lovely. Despite all pre- 


dictions to the contrary the popularity of the big hat is 
undisputed, for when it is becoming it lends a dignity and 


costume. The tremendous vogue of 


small, chic shapes for day wear, however, has created a liking 
for similar styles in a more elaborate form in the evening. 


two numbered designs on this page can be supplied at fifteen cents for each number, post-free. 


The amount of material required for the d 


patterns; or by mail, giving number of pattern and bust measure, and inclosing the price tot 


ifferent sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. 


at and Wrap 


Drawings by _ 


Augusta Reimer 


NEW fashion in hats is the laying of 

a transparent material over the frame 
covering of silk. It is such a charming trim- 
ming that one wonders why it was not thought 
of before. Fine shadow laces are much 
liked, for instance, as shown on the lovely 
feather-trimmed hat in the upper right-hand 
corner, where the lace veils the under facing 
of shaded taffeta. 

This may also be attempted in chiffon, and 
the figured chiffons are greatly preferred, as 
the coloring is more varied and changeable. 
This is effectively pictured in the hat of 
midnight blue, with the old-gold shaded 
plumes falling gracefully over the crown, at 
the top of the left-hand column. 

Another happy use of transparent silk 
crépe, illustrated on the hat worn by the 
central figure above, shows it arranged in 
well-distributed fullness over the crown and 
brim, revealing in a delicate way the deeper 
coloring underneath. 

Roses are the preferred flower for trim- 
ming, rivaling the exquisite beauty of the 
shaded plumes in their natural colorings, and 
they make a most feminine adornment. Gauzy 
white roses are massed on the small toque on 
the left, and above, on the stately Marquise 
hat, plumes form the only trimming. 


Each of these patterns (Nos. 7162 and 7164) comes in three 
Order from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal 


he Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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Drawings by Maude Grant-Ford 


HE pretty dress of lavender 

flowered lawn shown in the 
upper left-hand corner (Pattern 
No.7161) can be made for less than 
a dollar, or it can be made of more 
expensive materialifdesired. Size 
18 years requires five yards and 
three-quarters of 36-inch material 
at ten cents a yard, half a yard of 
22-inch silk at fifty cents a yard, 
and ten cents for the pattern. 


LUE silk muslin is used for 
making and trimming the dress 
which is shown on the third figure 
of the group at the top of the page 
(Pattern No. 7171). The waist is 
tucked and closed in the back, and the 
skirt is five-gored, tucked to yoke 
depth. Size 18 years requires six 
yards and a half of 36-inch material 
at twelve and a half cents a yard, 
and ten cents for the pattern. 


INK silk mull was selected for 

the pretty dress which is illus- 
trated in the lower left-hand corner 
of this page (Pattern No. 7169), 
and the trimming is made of old- 
fashioned puffings of the same ma- 
terial. The skirt isin three pieces. 
Size 18 years requires six yards and 
a half of 30-inch material at twelve 
and a half cents a yard, and the 
pattern is ten cents. 


Y MAKING the beading of 
scraps of lawn it is possible to 
make the yellow dress shown on the 
second figure of the group above 
(Pattern No. 7165) for one dollar. 
Size 18 years requires five yards and 
a half of 36-inch material at ten 
cents a yard, a quarter of a yard of 
42-inch net at fifty cents a yard, and 
half a yard of 36-inch silk muslin 
at twenty cents a yard for bows. 


HARMINGLY girlish and be- 

coming is the flowered cross- 
bar dress shown in the upper 
right-hand corner (Pattern No. 
7167). Size 18 years requires five 
yards and a quarter of 36-inch ma- 
terial at eight cents a yard, three- 
quarters of a yard of 72-inch net at 
fifty cents a yard, one yard and a 
half of ribbon at ten cents a yard, 
and the pattern at ten cents. 


UAINTLY pretty is the simple 
one-piece slip-over-the-head 
dréss of green mull shown in the 
lower right-hand corner of the page 
(Pattern No. 7163). Size 18 years 
requires six yards and a half of 
36-inch material, at ten cents a 
yard, for the dress and the old- 
fashioned plaited bands, half a yard 
of 72-inch net at fifty cents a yard, 
and the pattern at ten cents. 


eee ee eae 


ATTERNS (including Guide- 
Chart) for the designs shown on this 
page, in sizes 16, 17 and 18 years, can 
be supplied at ten cents for each number, 
post-free. Be careful to take measure- 
ments accurately. The amount of ma- 
terial required for the various sizes is 
printed on the pattern envelopes. 
Order from your nearest dealer in 
Ladies’ Home Journal patterns; or by 
mail, giving number of pattern and age, 
and inclosing the price to the Pattern 
Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 
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Some snap to this, but the 
color scheme is the main 
thing—sort of jewel blue with 
embroidery in Chinese colors 


on yellow. Dot tells me the 
embroidery was bought in one 
piece, cut and applied, and that 
the dress material is silk crépe. 


companion for a girl of sixteen. 


UEER little town with so few girls and boys; but it isn’t so queer 
that the few are not interested in the things that interest you 
most. I remember the. picture of your mother that your father 
always carried with him. She had the face of a poet and dreamer, 
and your father was a scholar and a visionary, though he was a 
fighter too. So you see you have a heritage, Susan, and dreamers 
would always be a bit lonely, I think, if it were not for their 
dreams. We must tuck some of those dreams of yours away 
for future reference though. Outdoor sports would be better for you 
just now, I believe, than Tennyson and the big armchair, though I 
suppose girls always have to do a certain amount of Tennysoning 
before they settle down to good, breezy prose with a punch in it. 


DEAR SUSAN: Don’t be 
so grateful, don’t. I don’t 
the rankest kind of a guardian for five 
years? And even now I’m no candi- 
date for a pedestal ora halo. I would 
topple off a pedestal at the first light 
breeze. If there is to be any question 
of gratitude I am the one to be grate- 
I’ve been jarred out of smug 
self-righteousness, and that’s good for 
any man’s soul; and I have been given 
a brand-new interest in life. 
worth more than pigeon-blood rubies. 
You poor child! Were you so lone- 
some that even a human sort of letter 
from a stupid, elderly guardian could 
make your world over for you? That 
makes me wince, Susan. Some way 
or other I had never thought of your 
being lonesome; but I can understand, 
and you needn’t feel that there was 
any disloyalty to Aunt Hannah in 
your telling me all about things. Of 
course you love her and of course she 
is good and kind; but when an old 
lady has a choice collection of minor 
ailments, as I gather from your letter 
that Aunt Hannah has, and is absorb- 
ingly interested in them and has an 
abiding faith in “patent-medicine” 
advertisements, she isn’t likely to be a very lively and stimulating 
It isn’t strange, either, that she 
doesn’t like to have young things romping about the house; but it 
does. seem odd that there aren’t more nice young things to romp. 


ful. 





Likes to See a Girl Dress 


deserve it. Haven’t I been 


That’s 


interested. 


will stand abuse, while the ordinary 
flesh-and-blood girl has her limitations, 
and, when she goes in for the ‘“rebel- 
lious-locks”’ effect, merely succeeds in 
looking unkempt and plainer than 
Nature intended. 

Loose, fluffy hair is all right, Susan, 
if the hair happens to be that kind; 
but I do likea tidy, well-groomed head, 
and I think most men feel the same 
way in spite of all that the novelists 
imply to the contrary. 


Dt is beginning to get my idea 
about the way a girl in her teens 
should dress; and, though she isn’t in 
sympathy with it, she is tolerant and 
Sometimes I find her 
looking at me speculatively, as though 
wondering whether my ideas belong to 
mein particular or to my sex in general. 
If she ever decides that I am not a 
freak, but one of a species, she will 
change her style of dress to one more 
in harmony with my theories, for Dot 
likes being admired by men. What 
girl doesn’t? As for you, bless your 
heart, you insist that the clothes I like 
are “‘Heavenly sweet,” and I am as 
flattered as though Pierpont Morgan 
had told me that Iama financial genius. 

Dot went on strike after that last lot of sketches and vowed she 
wouldn’t draw another belted, tailored suit, even if men did like 
them; so we have blossomed out into fluffiness this time, though a 
few of the sketches aren’t devoted to clouds and moonshine. 





















Her Guardian’s Letters 
In Which He Tells Her How a Man 


Here’s my chiffon, only you 
can’t see the pink of the wild 
roses in the border.. Wear 
pink while you can, my dear 


child. It is the ideal color 
for sweet sixteen because 
it rhymes with youth and 
happiness. 


Chiffon 


is the only name I know for such stuff; but I’ve been firmly, even 


Now if you were only a boy—but you aren’t, 


and I don’t know that I am sorry. Having dis- 
covered the Young Girl I’m finding her enormously 
interesting, much more interesting than I ever 
found her older sisters, though with a difference. I 
used to know she was there, but I never really saw 
her. Since your first letter came to open my eyes 
I find that the woods are full of her. 
she is charming, sometimes she is ordinary and 
sometimes*she is lamentable; but always she ap- 
peals to me, because just by virtue of her youth 
she is kin to a little girl out in Nebraska, with 
whose life I am intimately concerned. 

Even the clothes proposition, which at first I 
wanted to dodge, is taking on an awful fascination 
for me;. and-mark my words, Susan Curtis, one of 
these days I shall be called to account by a wrathy 
big brother or father for staring obnoxiously at 
sweet sixteen, when in reality I won’t have -seen 
the girl at all, but will have been wondering how 
you would look in a coat or hat like hers. I may 
wind up as a man milliner. If I do my blood will 
be on your curly head, and it will be only decent 
of you to buy your hats and frocks from me. 


Ween me, did you really like those sketches I 
sent you, or were you being polite when you said 
you did? I’ve a sneaking conviction that a man’s 
ideas about dress and a girl’s ideas don’t run in 


the same grooves, and yet any 
normal girl likes to have the 
men she knows pleased with 
her looks; and if the average 
girl understood the average 
man’s point of view on the 
clothes subject it would be 
likely at least to modify her 
own theories. I rather think 
she would dress more becom- 
ingly. At any rate she would 
be fairly sure to dress more 
girlishly. 

Youdon’t do queer things to 
your hair,do you, Susan? I’m 
simply.appalled by the strange 
wads and excrescences and 
matted masses of hair that 
appear on girlish heads, and by 
the untidiness of it all. Where 
are the soft, glossy, well-cared- 
for youthful heads? Have 
mothers given up brushing 
their daughters’ hair, and have 
the daughters thrown their 
own hairbrushes away? There 
seems to be an impression 
among schoolgirls that Skye- 
terrier and Shetland-pony 
effects in hairdressing are 
piquant or picturesque. Per- 
haps the novelists are respon- 
sible forthe ideal; but a novel 
heroine may have “rebellious 
locks” and “straying curls” 
and all that sort of thing with 
impunity. She’s sure to have 
the kind of hair and face that 





Sometimes 


Trig little dress for second 
wear, isn't it? I’m told that the 
checked trimming is just the re- 
verse side of the plain brown 
serge, but | wouldn’t swear to that. 





A Dresden-china sort of 
effect this, in a very fine 
cream net trimmed with 
lace, and little pink and 
blue flowers made out of 
silk. Dot says you can 
get the garlands by the 
yard, and that the lace 
wasn’t expensive. 


Now | call this the real 
thing in sweet simplicity. 
I’ve Dot’s word for it that 
the material is white marqui- 
sette, and I’ve human intel- 
ligence enough myself to 
know that the girdle and 
the band on the skirt are 
blue satin. 





sternly, informed that chiffon doesn’t wear as well as some of the 
other cobwebs, and that I ought not to recommend a party frock of 
it to you. The Young Person, so it seems, would better have her 
sheer dresses of fine muslins or net, or of a sort of glorified mosquito 
netting that Dot calls marquisette. 

Still I do like those chiffons, and I’ve insisted on sending you a 
picture of one we saw the other night. After all you aren’t going to 
have dresses like all the sketches we send you, and chiffon is just as 

‘ educational as anything else, if it is made up right. There was a 
marquisette dress, too, that struck me very favorably, because it 
was so delectably simple and girlish; and then, by way of appeasing 
my artist and because the thing really was uncommonly dainty and 


pretty, I’ve given a nod of approval to a party 


for trimming. 


friend, Susan. 


dress of some sort of creamy net stuff with a little 
fine lace and some foolish little silk flower garlands 


Any of the soft, sheer stuffs are more in the 
picture for a young girl than the heavier silks. 
There is a lot of fun poked at the masculine ‘white 
muslin and blue ribbon” ideal in woman’s dress, 
but it isn’t such a bad ideal after all. 


ELL, Dot took me to a dance the other night. 

Yea, verily, I went without a struggle to a 
dance for débutantes, and footed it gayly with 
starry-eyed young creatures who “adored” the 
Boston, and who, I think, rather expected me to 
crumble to pieces at any moment from extreme age. 
Most of these girls had very bad manners, many 
of them wore conspicuous and unyouthful clothes; 
but there were some delightful exceptions, and there 
was one slim, sweet-faced girl, not very much older 
than you, whom I would like you to have for a 
She must have a nice, sensible 
mother, that child—a mother with good taste and 
old-fashioned ideas about bringing up girls. The 


girl wasn’t particularly pretty, but she was uncom- 
monly sweet, demure, low voiced and gentle man- 
nered, but ready with her smiles and pink chceked 
with excitement and bright eyed with happiness. 
Her dress was of some soft white stuff with a 
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There’s something 


about dull blue velvet 
that always gets me, and 
this was all kinds of a 


good looker in dull blue 
velveteen, with a white 
silk front piece and col- 
lar, and little white satin 
buttons and loops. 


blue sash and it was made in 
the simplest, daintiest fashion 
with a skirt all soft folds and 
a bodice just leaving the white 
throat free. 

Have the girls in your little 
town been wearing ugly, un- 
graceful tight skirts, Susan? 
And do the girls in their teens 
wear décolleté frocks? And do 
they have voices like siren 
whistles, and are they loud 
and sporty and slangy and im- 
pudent and overfamiliar with 
the boys? 

Susan, dear, do keep your 
foot on the soft pedal. Be as 
clever as you can. Study 
ologies and isms if you must; 
but keep your voice down and 
your manners up, and don’t 
scorn white muslin and blue 
ribbons. 


ROSY, preachifying old 

chap,this guardian of yours, 
isn’t he? I apologize—but I’ll 
do it again. What’s the use of 
having award who writes heart- 
warming little letters and says 
she is “‘gratefully”’ mine, even 
after my heavy preaching guns 
have been brought into action, 
if I can’t tell her how I feel 
about girls in general and how 
I want to feel about her in 
particular? Faithfully yours, 

JoHN REMLEY. 





it would save much nervous- 























Summer time 
always ontap 


Papas and mammas worry 
a lot more than they need, 
at the approach of the raw, 
bleak days of Winter. If 
they would arrange now to 
have summer-time al- 
ways on tapin their homes, 


ness over threatened colds, 
sore throat, croup, diphthe- 
ria and other troubles that 
almost all come to their 
little folks from catching cold 
first—in drafty rooms or on 
cold floors. 


AFRICAN x [DEAL 


will make homey-like any kind of 
a house or building — not too hot 
or cold at all—but just right— 
just as we all want it—uniform 
temperature all the day long, and 
night, too—flooding the house 
with Summer temperature at 
the turn of a valve. 


With an outfit of IDEAL Boiler and 
AMERICAN Radiators the coal-bills 
grow smaller; uneven heating and 
repair bills disappear; ashes, soot and 
coal-gases are unknown in the living- 
rooms; housework and cleaning are re- 
duced one-half; and the whole house is 
made a far better, happier, healthier 
place to live inand workin. The phe- 
nomenal success of IDEAL Boilers and 
AMERICAN Radiators is also largely 
due to the fact that they are made in 
sections so that even their largest parts 
can be carried through an ordinary 
sized doorway. 


The necessary piping and AMERICAN Radia- 
tors are set in place without tearing up par- 
titions or floors, or disturbing occupants, and 
the IDEAL Boiler is quickly erected and 
connected up without the necessity of re- 
moving the old-fashioned heating devices 
until ready to start fire in the new heating 
outfit. For this reason IDEAL Boilers and 
AMERICAN Radiators can be quickly in- 
stalled in Winter weather when the old, 
crude heaters get badly worn or collapse. 
If you’re weary 
and discour- 
aged with the 
everlasting 
blacking, re- 
pairing, fire- 
ceaxzinag, 
scuttle - heav- 
ing, etc., dis- 
card the old- 
fashioned heat- 
ing and begin 
at once the 
safe, sanitary, 
reliable way of 





ANo. 2-22-W IDEAL Boiler and ; 
rOUC N heating by 


456 ft. of 38-in. AMERICA) - 
Radiators, costing the owner IDEAL Boilers 
$220, were used to heat this and AMERI- 
cottage. At this price the goods CAN Radia- 
can be bought of any sopetente. tors. 

competent Fitter. is did not : 

include cost of labor, pipe, Write us today 


valves, freight, etc., which are for booklet 
extra, and vary according to (FREE) “ Ideal 
climatic and other conditions. Heating.” 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


Showrooms in all large cities 


CHICAGO 
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Why So Much Meat? 


One Important Aspect of the Big Problem of the High Cost of Living 
By George F. Butler, M. D. 


Professor of Preventive Medicine in the Chicago College of Medicine and Surgery, and Editor of The Dietetic and Hygienic Gazette 


eat so much meat? is a 

question which has been 
more than ever forced to the 
front of late by the steadily 
rising price of meat and the 
general advance in the cost 
of living. As descendants of 
generations of meat-eaters 
most of us retain to some extent the cravings and inclinations of 
our ancestors for this form of diet. But we are not necessarily the 
enforced heirs of the appetites of our forefathers; we do not have to 
maintain their habits, much as we are still under bondage to them. 
All that we need to consider is, first, whether we are right in cling- 
ing to the inherited belief that meat is requisite for the attainment of 
physical and mental vigor, and, second, whether the economic side 
of meat-eating is not worthy of consideration, quite apart from that 
of health, 

Of course a belief held for numberless generations does not die 
easily. But our belief that we require meat constantly in order to 
keep up our strength of body and mind is a fallacy and should be 
discarded; the fact is meat-eating is a habit which may be either 
much modified or completely abandoned to advantage. To be sure, 
we need the proteids which in our forefathers’ time they obtained 
from the meat they consumed; but we know, from the advance in 
the knowledge of the facts of Nature, that we may obtain these 
required proteids from simpler and less wasteful foods, some veg- 
etable and others of animal production. More than this, by the 
modification or abandonment of our customary daily meat diet the 
cost of living in many cases may be reduced from one-quarter to 
one-half of what it now is. From both points of view, therefore, it 
is evident that this is a good time for us to curtail our meat 
consumption, and thereby not only save money, but also prove 
to ourselves that the amount of meat we have heretofore eaten has 
been wholly unnecessary. 


I IT really necessary to 


HE researches of the most advanced scientists have shown that 

the consumption of too much meat may become directly harmful, 
resulting in weakness and muscular fatigue instead of strength, and 
melancholy or irritable temper instead of cheerfulness and equa- 
nimity. Sir Lauder Brunton, a noted London physician, has graph- 
ically pointed out the injurious effects of such a diet in causing the 
even-tempered to become irritable; the clear-headed, muddled; the 
active, lazy; and the cheerful and buoyant, melancholyand depressed. 
And yet all this time they have been trying to keep up their strength 
and spirits; they have eaten meat three times a day and perhaps also 
taken strong soup. Their tissues ought to be getting sufficient 
nourishment to enable them to do their work, and yet they are not 
in a condition todo so. Why isit? They wonder at their condition, 
and tell the doctor, whom they finally consult, that they take all 
sorts of strengthening things and yet they feel so weak. If they were 
to tell him that because they take all sorts of strengthening things 
they feel so weak they would come nearer the truth. 

The daily dietary of the average man taking moderate exercise, 
according to Professor Voit, of Munich, should consist of from one 
to two ounces of protein, two ounces of fat and sixteen ounces of 
sugar and starch. This does not take into account the mineral 
elements essential for a balanced and adequate nutrition—elements 
found in fruits and grains which have been rightly described as the 
“building-stones of the body.” As the results of careful expert 
research we are assured that where the caloric value of all the food 
we eat is high we require fewer proteids, and much eating of meat 
may become a source of weakness instead of strength because of 
the excess in the system of waste nitrogenous products, their 
decomposition acting as a poison affecting both nerves and muscles. 

Meat is prone to decay or putrefy much more rapidly than any 
other proteid food known except eggs, and all the important funda- 
mental putrefying constituents obtained from such decay (indol, 
phenol, which is carbolic acid, and skatol) are poisonous. For this 
reason there is always a struggle going on within our physical being 
to render such poisonous constituents harmless by converting them 
into new chemical forms. Meat also contains venous blood which 
is filled with such poisons as urea, uric acid and cholesterin, with 
others which would have been removed by the liver and kidneys of 
the animal had it lived. Indeed it is a simple fact that when we eat 
the flesh of any animal we take into our system the so-called ‘‘ waste 
products” of that animal, matter which would have been eliminated 
had the animal not been slain for human food, and which becomes 
poisonous in the human body unless cast off by the new machinery 
into which it has been introduced. We are thus compelled, when we 
eat meat, to get rid of other poisons than those normally our own. 


URING this process it is impossible to avoid taking into our 
blood a proportion of these dangerous substances and of suffering 
the consequences. Almost inevitably there will be some clogging of the 
circulation of the blood. There may also come a possible injury to 
the principal organs of the body: the heart, the liver, the kidneys 
may be overtaxed because of the effort necessary to cast off this 
needless refuse; the lungs also must consume more air in order to 
purify the dangerously freighted blood which is making such demands 
elsewhere. Then come indigestion and fermentation, and the whole 
body is affected for the worse. 

Is it any wonder that the final outcome is a feeling of apathy and 
inefficiency, which manifests itself in a disinclination to take the 
exercise which would aid in ridding us of the “‘ waste products”’ that 
are producing such results? Under such conditions the weight of 
the body frequently increases, for lack of energy induces fatness, and 
fatness induces lack of energy. The imperiling influence works both 
ways, and so the evil of the situation is steadily increased. 

The remedy for such conditions is exercise, as much fresh air as 
possible, and a prompt reform in diet. Sleep with open windows, be 
outdoors as much as practicable, and live, for a time at least, upon 
the simplest food. Such a diet is inexpensive, and will soon become 
palatable if the regimen of exercise and fresh air is persisted in. Eat 
vegetables and cereals; graham or brown bread; fish, fresh, smoked 
or salted; salads, cheese and fresh ripe fruit; and drink buttermilk 
or milk. Above all eat slowly and chew every mouthful thoroughly; 
by eating slowly and chewing thoroughly we learn to enjoy better 
the taste of things. This regimen is simply a recipe for clearing 
our bodies of the ‘waste products,” practically poisonous, which 
the customary overeating of meat has accumulated in them. 

I am not a “ vegetarian” and do not advocate a strictly non-meat 
diet all the time. We have lived for countless generations with 





meat as an important part 
of our sustenance. We 
know that the proteids 
derived from meat are more 
digestible as a rule than the 
proteids derived from vege- 
tables, for the reason that 
in vegetables there is much 
fibrous substance which acts 
as an irritant, and so hastens such food out of the intestines before 
the physiological processes have had time to convert it toa digestible 
product ready for assimilation. But the proteids obtained from 
vegetables, and also those obtained from milk and its products, do 
not undergo the process of putrefaction which is the accompaniment 
of a meat diet. The fact to be emphasized is that in choosing our 
diet meat is not really necessary to sustain either physical or mental 
vigor or animal heat. 


bg oo of the most powerful nations of antiquity were rarely meat- 
eaters, and numerous examples of a similar nature may be cited 
from among the peoples of today. The remarkably fine physical 
development and the astonishing vigor of the natives of the Canary 
Islands have long been a subject of admiring comment by travelers, 
yet the diet of these people is almost exclusively of gofic, a flour made 
from cereals and parched or roasted before grinding. Few races 
surpass the Arabs in agility, power of endurance and longevity, yet 
they subsist largely on dates and milk, the Bedouins especially 
living upon nothing else for periods of months at a time. As all 
know, the French peasants are almost as famous for their hardihood 
as for their thrift, and there are many centenarians among them. 
Cobden praised their vegetable soup as the source of French pros- 
perity. In a work published by Bertillon it is stated that the vine 
workers of the department of the Niévre of Burgundy eat meat but 
once a year; the agricultural laborers of the Maine department eat 
it twice a year; the weavers of Sarthe, on féte days only, while the 
Bretons never eat it. The Greek boatmen’s food consists of a small 
portion of black bread and grapes, raisins or figs. They are, never- 
theless, strong and enduring, and among the most active, graceful 
and cheerful people in the world. 

The peasants of Italy, as a whole, are a fine and physically capable 
race, yet the majority of them live almost wholly on cakes and 
porridge of chestnut flour and a little wheat bread. Most of the 
Japanese are vegetarians. The general food of the Norwegians is rye 
bread, milk and cheese. The chief articles of diet of the Polish 
peasantry are bread and potatoes. 

My experience as a physician convinces me that more people suffer 
from physical weakness, the “‘blues,’’ and poor health generally 
because of eating too much meat than because of eating too little. 
As we have seen, people in normal health require proteids, fat, 
sugar and starch in certain specified proportions. This being so it 
makes no difference whether the proteids come from meat or from 
other products—vegetables, for instance, such as peas, beans, lentils 
and mushrooms; or eggs, milk and milk products, such as cheese 
and buttermilk. Cheese in all forms is the one proteid which I 
consider best for human consumption because, when undergoing 
so-called decay, it does not produce the putrefying fundamental 
constituents which are produced by meat under the same conditions. 

But besides the fact that cheese contains the ideal proteid for 
us there is also the fact that the bacteria existing in cheese are of 
great benefit to us, as they will destroy the harmful bacteria in the 
intestines and start new cultures that will keep down the growth of 
objectionable forms of bacterial life. In Bulgaria, where most of the 
inhabitants live on buttermilk, clabber milk and coarse rye bread, 
there are more people past the age of eighty among the population 
of five or six millions than there are in Germany, where the popula- 
tion is sixty-five millions. Obviously there must be a reason for this 
remarkable difference, and the only explanation that can be made 
is that milk and its proteids, with vegetables and their sugar and 
starch, are the rational and most ideal food for man. So, while not 
advising against the eating of meat at all, I am most emphatically 
in favor of a simpler diet. 


ALSO believe that we should eat less than we do. We eat too 

much because the systematic custom of eating leads us to “feel 
hungry” when we are not really hungry at all. Much of our desire 
for food is not true hunger, but an abnormal feeling that makes us 
imagine we are hungry whenever it is mealtime. When a man is 
actually hungry he is hungry all over, his legs not less than his 
stomach. Most of our “‘hunger”’ is the creation of a habit which can 
be overcome. For example, a prominent physician, whom I know 
well, was formerly a victim of this continuous craving for food, 
eating three or four hearty meals a day, but never feeling in good 
health. He resolved on a change, and fifteen years ago began eating 
one moderate meal a day, taking that in the evening. He is never 
abnormally hungry now and is in good health. His example is not 
necessarily to be followed as a model, but it does afford an illustra- 
tion of how thoroughly one of our bad habits may be overcome. 

What is perhaps most desirable, in view of what simple reasoning 
and a broader understanding dictate with regard to eating, is that 
the table should no longer be considered as an end, but only as a 
means for our betterment and the greater utilization and enjoyment 
of our lives. New eating habits must form part of the advancement 
of the future. .The acquiring of them will also help materially to 
solve the present-day big problem of the high cost of living. Meat 
is probably the most expensive proteid food that there is. When 
we feel that we must have it both our stomachs and our purses will 
be benefited if we realize that it is neither necessary to buy a great 
quantity nor to select the choicest and most expensive cuts. The 
French housewife, for instance, will buy ten cents’ worth of tough 
meat, and, with the addition of three cents’ worth of bread and 
condiments, will make a stew which will afford a better dinner for 
three persons than the average American housewife can furnish with 
beefsteak, potatoes and other vegetables, bread, butter and pastry, 
at a cost of more than ten times the money; that is, the simpler 
meal will be just as nutritious, digestible and palatable, and yet it will 
avoid the danger of overloading the stomach and clogging the sys- 
tem with the threatening “waste products.” So, if the average 
American housewife will give just a little time and careful attention 
to the study of foods and food values, and the real art of cooking so 
that she can prepare appetizing dishes from foods other than meat 
or with the addition of a small quantity of meat, she will find that 
she can provide an astonishing variety of nutritious and enjoyable 
meals for half the money her table is costing now. 
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In Food, 
Quality 
is the 
First 
Thought 


If you agree to 
this statement adopt 
for use in your home 
Steero Bouillon 
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The care we have 
always used in select- 
ing the finest mate- 
rials the market can 
produce, added to 
our own exclusive 
method of making, 
produce the wonder- 
fully blended flavor 
of beef, vegetables 
and spices found in 


STEEN) 


Bouillon 


Cubes 


Made by American Kitchen Products Cc., New York 
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We are anxious to have 
you know Steero as we 
and many thousands 
know it. So weask you to 


Write Us for Free 


Samples 


H 
| 


and try this most delicious 
and wholesome bouillon 
in your own home. 


If your grocer, druggist, or delica- 
tessen store cannot supply you with 
Steero Cubes, send 35c for a box of 12 
cubes, enough for 12 cups, postpaid. 
Boxes of 50 or 100 Cubes are more 
economical for regular home use. 
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Distributed and Guaranteed by 


Schieffelin & Co. 


171 William Street New York 


Under Pure Food Law, Serial No. 1 
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Black Beans and Rice 


OILED black beans and 
plain boiled rice make 

a most attractive and whole- 
some dish. Wash the beans 
carefully and soak them 
overnight; inthe morning, 
drain, add hot water and 
cook until they are tender. 





Hominy and Red Peppers 


UT onecupful of hominy 

into a cupful of boiling 
water to soak for twelve 
hours. Nowstirin two cup- 
fuls of milk, one teaspoonful 
of salt, a quarter of a tea- 
spoonful of white pepper, 
dust of paprika, a few grains 


Season with melted butter, ; of red pepper and one table- 
salt and pepper. Wash the P eggese igs sieges spoonful of butter. Turn 
rice and boil in plenty of REAK four ounces of macaroni in small pieces; boil until tender, and into a buttered mold, cover 
boiling water until tender. drain. Put one cupful of breadcrumbs into a basin, add one cupful with a buttered paper and 
Season nicely and serve in of boiling milk, soak for five minutes; add macaroni, four tablespoonfuls steam for one hour. Serve 
the same dish as the black of chopped nut meats, one tablespoonful of chopped parsley, one salt- this dish decorated with 
beans. Serve with white spoonful of herbs, one chopped onion, two tablespoonfuls of melted stars of fresh or canned red 
Sauce or tomato sauce. butter, two beaten eggs, salt and pepper to taste. Steam for one hour. peppers. 





Vermicelli- Pudding 


ET two cupfuls of 
milk come to boil- 

ing point, sprinkle in 
two ounces of crushed 
vermicelli, simmer un- 
til tender, thenaddtwo 
heaping tablespoonfuls 
ofsugarand cool. Add 
the yolks of two eggs, 
thewhites stiffly beaten, 


Macaroni Croquettes 


HOP two ounces of 

cooked macaroni 
in small rings; melt 
two tablespoonfuls of 
butter, stirin two table- 
spoonfuls of flour, then 
add half a cupful of 
milk and stir until it 
boils. Now add three 
tablespoonfuls of 


a quarter of a teaspoon- ee seer ss rated cheese, the 
ful of salt, and hal a Fricassce of Comme saad an egg yolk, 
teaspoonful of vanilla OAK half a pound of large beans in cold water for three hours, then put them seasoning of salt and 
extract. Pour into a into a saucepan with enough milk and water, in equal proportions, to cover pepper. Turnout ona 
buttered mold, cover them, then add one sliced onion, one clove and asmall bunch of herbs. Cover and plate to cool. Shape 
with buttered paper simmer for four hours. If the beans get too dry add more milk and water. Remove into croquettes, brush 
and steam for forty the onion, herbs and clove; drain off all the liquid. Put three-quarters of a pint over with beaten egg, 
minutes. This may be of white sauce into a saucepan, heat it, add the juice of half a lemon, one beaten cover with bread- 
served with whipped eggandthe beans. Make the mixture hot, butdonotlet itboil. Serve hot. Ifliked crumbs. Fry in hot fat 
cream ora sweet sauce. a few capers and the yolks of two hard-cooked eggs may be used for decoration. and serve hot. 





Savory Rice 


Mx. two tablespoonfuls of butter; add six tablespoonfuls of 
boiled rice, four tablespoonfuls of chopped cooked carrots, 
three tablespoonfuls of grated cheese, and two chopped hard-cooked 
eggs. Moisten with milk and season somewhat highly. Arrange 
the mixture in a pyramidal form ona dish; brown ina sharp oven. 





Indian Dal 


‘J ASH one cupful of lentils, drain and put them into three- 

quarters of a pint of vegetable stock and one teaspoonful of 

salt. Simmer for one hour. When cooked theyshould be adry mass, 

having absorbed all the stock. Melt two heaping tablespoonfuls of 

butter, add three sliced onions and one tablespoonful of curry 

powder, and fry until the onions are browned. Add the lentils. 
Season and heat. Serve with hot boiled rice put around. 





Peas Pudding 


OAK three cupfuls of split peas in water for a day, tie them 
loosely in a cloth and put them intocold water. Simmer three 
hours, rub through a sieve, add two tablespoonfuls of butter, two 
beaten eggs and seasoning. Turn into a buttered mold, cover and 
steam for forty minutes. Serve with boiled, salted or pickled pork. 





Spaghetti au Gratin 


REAK up four ounces of spaghetti and boil until tender in 
water to which a teaspoonful of salt and half a tablespoonful of 
butter have been added. Drain. Melttwotablespoonfuls of butter, 
add one tablespoonful of flour, one cupful of milk, one teaspoonful 
of mustard, salt and pepper. Stir until it boils, simmer for a few min- 
utes, add spaghetti and two tablespoonfuls of grated cheese. Turn 
into buttered dish, sprinkle cheese over top, and bake ten minutes. 
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Camppei GoMP® 
SAMDE N.N.J. USA 


VOSep, 


“This catches me!” 


‘HY soup. And 
Campbell’s To- 


mato at that!” © 


Yes. Such soup as 
this “catches” any man 
who carries an appe- 
tite. And it gives him 
one if he hasn’t it. 
You couldn’t find a 
more appetizing intro- 
duction to any meal— 
indoors or out—than 


Cambela., 
SouP 


With its fresh, racy deli- 
cious flavor; its richness; 
its wholesome purity, this 
tempting soup is equally 
suited to a hundred differ- 
ent uses—ranging from the 
regular dinner or the “com- 
pany-luncheon” or supper 
to the most informal occa- 
sion. And in every case 
it is exactly what you want. 


Order at least a dozen and 
save time and trouble. 


21 kinds —10c a can 


Asparagus Mock Turtle 
Beef Mulligatawny 
Bouillon Mutton Broth 
Celery Ox Tail 
Chicken Pea 
Chicken-Gumbo Pepper Pot 
(Okra ) Printanier 
Clam Bouillon Tomato 
Clam Chowder Tomato-Okra 
Consommé Vegetable 
Julienne Vermicelli-Tomato 


Look for the red-and-white label 


‘1 skip all kinds of fancy loops; 
One foot and ‘figure 8.’ 
But when it comes to Camp- 
bell’ ; Soups, 
I never skip a plate.”’ 
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What Mental Attitudes Can Do to the Unborn Child 
By William Lee Howard, M.D. 


AUTHOR OF “PLAIN FACTS ON SEX HYGIENE,” “START YOUR CHILD RIGHT,” ETC. 








HE influences surround- 

ing the expectant mother 

and her unborn child are 
more than the mere outside 
conditions of life~food, exer- 
cise and companionship; they 
include the many little mental 
attitudes, moods and thoughts, 
and the full realization of the 
great responsibility which no 
mother can avoid, whatever 
her position may be. But in- 
fluences of this kind are wholly 
distinct from such beliefs as 





In ExpLANATION: Inthe last January JoURNAL there was 
published an article on ‘‘The Child That is to Be,’’ by 
Sarah Curtis Mott; in which the author presented her side of 
a question that has distinctly two sides. Mrs. Mott argued 
that unpleasant sights leave their marks on the unborn child; 
that dangerous tendenciesin the mother and father are inher- 
ited. Doctor Howard now, in this article, presents the other 
side of the question, and holds that those arguments are old 
notions that have been exploded by modern research and expe- 
rience. THE JOURNAL readers have set before them, there- 
fore, both sides of an important question. ~THE Ep1Tors. 


desire my child to bea musician 
canI by constant dwelling upon 
this desire, attending concerts 
and operas, playing constantly 
myself, develop musical talent 
in my child?” 

No; probably not. Many 


are yet to be explained; but 
there is no evidence that we 
can change the status of the 
germ cell which contains all 
that is in the man to be. If 








that fright from sudden causes, 
or the sight of freaks or the witnessing of accidents, will affect the 
physical development of the unborn child. Medical science has cut 
the ground from under such beliefs, yet still, in spite of all statements 
tothe contrary, there are women who believe that a mother can convey 
to her unborn child impressions received upon the brain of the mother; 
that seeing a blind baby, for instance, will make her baby blind. 
But it is not strange that such beliefs exist when we remember 
that in all matters relating to the psychic side of prenatal life and 
maternity the details have not been plainly talked over in homes. 


AREFUL investigation has shown that it is not possible for a 

+ woman to cause any marks upon her unborn babe through any- 
thing she has seen orheard. The trouble is that, to prove this truth, 
details of embryology and biology must be given, and very few 
persons outside of professional circles are in a position to benefit by 
such scientific explanations. So you will have to take my word 
for this statement: No mental shock or fright can possibly give 
your unborn child a mark of any kind. 

At this point the doctor generally hears such protests as: ‘‘ But, 
Doctor, I know of a case where a woman saw a cow running after her, 
and when her baby was born he had spots of cow hair upon him. 
Besides, my aunt told me of a case just like it, only this was seeing 
a crippled man in the street; he was begging and the woman spoke 
to him. When her child was born he had clubfeet.”’ 

Yes, I know all about cases of this kind, hundreds of them; and 
there is not One iota of truth upon which to base the alleged cause. 
How, then, do I account for such cases? The mind plays odd tricks 
on some women, especially women about to become mothers. At 
times it switches the best of us from reason to imagination. It is the 
old story of confusing cause and effect. Take the first case quoted: 
Given a good woman who has heard such tales repeated and in time 
she cannot help believing in them. After marriage, before her 
child is born, she is out in the fields one day, when a harmless cow 
starts to approach for a caress or a lump of salt. The expectant 
mother becomes frightened and runs. Then memory recalls the old 
stories, and the woman’s life isa period of torture until the child is 
born. Then there are discovered a few tiny hair moles. Horrors! 
That cow! But the fright had nothing to do with those moles; 
once in a while a child is born with them; they amount to nothing 
and can be removed without trouble or scars. 

Babies are born with clubfeet, too, whether the mother has seen 
a hundred cripples or has never seen nor thought of one; they are 
a small matter and can be corrected in a short time and the baby 
have perfect feet. 


N THESE cases only mental impressions and shocks are consid- 

ered. Ofcourse physicalinjuries area different matter. Ifawoman 
falls and injures herself she may or may not injure her unborn child. 
But this is a simple accident; it has nothing to do with prenatal 
influences. It takes some sort of- physical accident to affect the 
unborn child, but slight accidents meed cause no worry. So well is 
the child protected, for instance, that the mother can have the 
smallpox and yet her child will be perfectly well when born. 

“But,” you ask, “have not the mental attitude and condition of 
the mother some effect upon the unborn child? ”’ 

Decidedly yes; but it is in the child’s psychic or soul develop- 
ment, its foundation for a good or a weak brain, its moral stability 
in later life, that the prenatal influence exerts its power. A fretting, 
dissatisfied mother will have a child who shows some form of nervous 
instability. The child does not inherit the same form of nervous 
instability as the mother; he is simply affected in some way so as to 
show a lack of perfect nervous or moral balance. But this does not 
always follow, for often the father’s stability, inherent in the germ 
cell, predominates and overrules that of the mother’s germ cell, and 
the child is born free from his mother’s nervous defects. 

There are, as is well known, an inner self and an outer self. The 
outer self is our conscious self, the one we know; the other self is 
the one we feel, the one which often appears in waking or sleeping 
dreams. It is my belief that the inner self has more to do with the 
soul growth of the unborn child than the distracted outer self. When 
the expectant mother sits dreaming of beautiful pictures, when her 
soul rises in music above her outer self, when she calls up visions of 
noble deeds, honorable acts, and in ecstasy sees her unborn son 
fulfilling in reality these dreams, then I believe the influence upon 
the little growing soul is real, effective, powerful. 

The outer self, the moving, eating, working, acting self, is so 
distracted by the necessary routine of life that its effects must be 
fleeting and umreaching on the unborn child, But it is not so with 
those acts and moods of the outer self which are linked to the inner 
self, such as unreasonable anger, fits of despair, unjust or evil 
thoughts, and disgust of maternity; these do carry their little drops 
of psychic poison to the unborn. 


“TOUT,” you ask, “will the horrible dreams one sometimes has 
» while sleeping affect the unborn child?” 

No; these dreams are merely the result of some physical cause, 
some physiological torment, such as overbiliousness, indigestion 
through careless eating—something you can find out for yourself. 
Correct the cause and stop worrying about such dreams, 

“Can I so guide and concentrate my thoughts that these will be 
transferred to my unborn child? ”’ I hear you furtherask. “If I should 


this germ cell contains the 
potentiality of musical genius 
nothing you can do will divert its growth from this development; 
it will be demonstrated when the child reaches a capable age. If, on 
the other hand, the germ cell is made up of inherited material tending 
to commercial matters all the training you can follow in musical 
matters will not make any change in the original cell material. 


\ I," THAT you can do is this: You can so bring to bear those 

dreams of the inner self, can so govern the outer self, that, what- 
ever is contained in the germ cell, the material can be enriched and a 
sort of side development produced. For instance: Suppose that 
your grandfather, father, uncles and husband were and are successful 
commercial men. You enjoy art, literature and music, and have 
some talent and training in them. While waiting for your child to be 
born you give as much time as your domestic duties will permit to 
music or literature, hoping that the habits of your own mind will 
affect the development of the child’s. You have a perfect right so to 
hope. The child grows up a good, healthy boy, but the business 
strain in his family is too strong, and he likes to work along 
commercial lines. Of course he is stimulated in this natural bent 
by his father’s example and environment. Of what use, then, was all 
your “unpractical”’ idealism, when the boy as a man seemingly 
enjoys only the music of the stock ticker or the humming of the 
factory’s wheels? Of great use, of practical use, of moral use. 
How? Because such a man will find in his avocations the pleasure 
of refined instincts, instincts that you gave him;. because he can 
enjoy paintings, appreciate literature, be morally balanced, make a 
good citizen and an honorable husband, and be fit to understand 
the different tastes and talents of his children. America needs 
such men. 

Take a case similar in all except that of the mother’s attitude. 
She is a domestic woman, fulfilling her duties with regularity and 
exactness; but she has had no training in the esthetic side of life; 
her reading is confined to mushy novels; she enjoys spectacular 
plays, and never dreams of what is really worth while in life. You 
will hear such a woman say: “I suppose my boy will be a business 
man like his father. What’s the use of my worrying about the 
matter? ‘Things will have their way in spite of all I can do.” 

So she thinks, because she does not know. And what is the result ? 
The child as a man is successful as a business man; but aside from 
his vocation he is restless, enjoys nothing except boisterous or 
perhaps more objectionable pleasures, scorns those persons who see 
in paintings or music something uplifting to mind and soul, and 
blindly finds disgust and disease in carnality and overfeeding. 

Yet both this man and the esthetic business man had the same 
chances. In one case the mother understood and utilized the value 
of prenatal influences; in the other case the mother did not. Let us 
not blame the mother. She did not know. But let future mothers 
understand and early begin to develop in the unborn child the inner 
self as well as the outer self. 


HEE is acase worth telling to illustrate my point : A young woman 

I knew married a man whom she believed tobe ‘‘ almost perfect.” 
He was an honorable and good husband in all ways but one; shortly 
after her marriage she discovered that he was a dipsomaniac, a man 
who goes on “sprees,” and that his father had been a steady drinker. 
You can readily understand the fear of this poor girl when face to 
face with the facts. She had hoped to be a happy mother, but under 
the circumstances she hoped that no children would come to her. 
She loved children so much that she could not bear to think of a 
boy of hers becoming a drunkard. Now do not get these matters 
confused in your mind; you cannot inherit the drink habit, but if your 
forebears have weakened their reproductive cells through alcoholic 
excesses a Child is born whose nervous system is not perfect. This 
fact was understood by the worried and grieved little wife, and 
when she found one day that she was to have a child she nobly went 
to work to solve the problem alone. She knew something about the 
value of suggestion, and she argued, and rightly, that if constant 
suggestions to the child of seven will correct evil habits, if right 
suggestions forcibly given will cure certain men of the drink habit, 
why would not these same suggestions welling up with all a mother’s 
force prevent any future curse from settling upon her child? 

That inner self became her dominant passion; it mastered her 
daily, hourly; the prenatal suggestions and impressions were charged 
with all the force and energy a mother can give them under these 
distressing circumstances. That the child would abhor liquor was 
her daily thought; that he would be normally balanced, unprej- 
udiced, forgiving of his father’s uncontrollable impulses, yet a 
total abstainer—these and a hundred other thoughts sped from her 
conscious as well as from her subconscious mind, 

Why describe that mother’s experience for the first twenty years 
of her boy’s life? For the child was a boy. All mothers can under- 
stand; and to those who are not mothers no description can convey 
an idea of the anxious days, worried nights, soul-tearing waiting, and 
the awful fear that some day she would see all her work crumbled to 
ruin. But the boy went through college never realizing the anxious 
heart he left at home—went through a temperate young man. Heis 
now twenty-five years old and still a temperate man. 

I do not claim that these prenatal influences did all this glorious 
work; what I do claim is that there is no psychologic reason why 
such an effect is not possible. This good mother believes that God 
showed her what a mother can do, and she did it. 


facts and conditionsin heredity . 
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When Your Baby 
katls to Gain 


and gradually loses weight, 
it is then that wise mothers 
seek a change of food 
which will be safe to give 
and will be sure to nourish 
thoroughly. | 


The only food into which 
nature has put all the nour- 
ishment a baby needs is 
mother’s milk. Cows’ milk 
comes next, but when not 
modified by experts it is in- 
digestible to nearly all babies. 


Nestlés 


00 


is a dry powder prepared by 
special processes from healthy 
cows’ milk and carefully se- 
lected cereals in such form and 
proportion that the simple addi- 
tion of water and boiling for 
two minutes produces a 


Complete Food— 

Absolutely Safe— 

Free from contamination and 
Exactly adjusted to each 
infant’s digestion. 





Requiring no addition of raw milk, it 
is free from the dangers of sickness 
which carelessly handled milk contains. 
To learn what Nestlé’s will do for your 
baby costs nothing. Just write us today 
for the large size trial package which 
we will send you free and which con- 
tains enough Nestlé’ s Food to feed your 
baby twelve times. 
Wewill also send our 
book, ‘‘Infant Feed- 
ing and Hygiene,”’ 
which tells mothers 
many things they are 
glad to know. 


HENRI NESTLE 


33 Chambers Street 
New York 
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HERE is a grace of line and beauty in 

a well-made feather hat that cannot 
be surpassed by any other character of 
trimming. Two charming examples are 
illustrated here, the one trimmed with 
diminutive ostrich tips and the other with 
long, sweeping plumes. 


ELVET and cloth are attractively 

combined in the peasant dress shown 
at the left of the center group. Patterns 
(No. 7174) forthis dress—with three-piece 
skirt in tunic effect, and with slightly 
raised waist-line—come in five sizes: 34 
to 42 inches bust measure. 


SMART coat suit is shown in the 

lower left-hand corner. Patterns 
(No. 7177) for the coat come in five sizes: 
34 to 42 inches bust measure. Patterns 
(No. 7178) for the four-gored skirt— 
with slightly raised waist-line—come in 
six sizes: 22 to 32 inches waist measure. 


7177-7178 





Selected by the Fashion Editors 
Drawings by Augusta Reimer 


PATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) 
for the numbered designs on this page 

can be supplied at fifteen cents for each 
number, post-free. The amount of material 
required for the various sizes is printed on 
the pattern envelopes. 

Order from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ 
Home Journal patterns; or by mail, giving 
number of pattern, bust measure for coat 
and costumes, and waist and hip measures 
for skirt, and inclosing the price to the Pat- 
tern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Inde pendence Square, Philadel phia. 
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F A HAT of simple character is preferred 

to wear with an afternoon costume the 
one above with the lace bow would be in 
good taste. Flower-trimmed toques (like 
the one on the left) are charming when 
the complexion and hair will permit the 
wearing of strong colors. 


HOWN at the right of the center group 

is an excellent example of the new 

draped dress. Patterns (No. 7176) for 

this dress—with fitted lining, and with 

seven-gored foundation skirt and two-piece 

drapery sections—come in five sizes: 34 to 
42 inches bust measure. 


RIST-LENGTH peasant sleeves and 

the yoke frill are the interesting fea- 
tures of the dress in the lower right-hand 
corner. Patterns (No. 7179) for this dress— 
with removable chemisette, and four-piece 
skirt with front insert section—come in five 
sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust measure. 
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ROWN in many iones is a becoming 
color for the elderly woman. It is espe- 
cially effective when used with lighter har- 
monizing tones, as in the graceful draped 
toque above with its cluster of small shaded 
tips. Pink buds adorn the turban shown on 
the right, with two loops at the back. 


N THE lower left-hand corner is shown a 

dress made of a charming combination of 
striped and plain silk. Patterns (No. 7170) 
for this dress—with lining, and with four- 
gored skirt in tunic effect and slightly gathered 
at the sides and back —come in five sizes: 34 
to 42 inches bust measure. — ' 


RAPED effects in coats, like the one 

shown on the left-hand figure of the 
center group, are now in goodtaste. Patterns 
(No. 7166) for this coat—with large arm- 
holes and set-in sleeves, round collar and 
draped revers—come in foursizes: 32, 36, 40 
and 44 inches bust measure. 
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Hat an 


Selected by the Fashion Editors. 
Drawings by M.E. Musselman 























ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) 
for the numbered designs shown on this 
| page can be supplied at fifteen cents for 
each number, post-free. The amount of 
material required for the various sizes is 
| printed on the pattern envelopes. 

Order from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ 
| Home Journal patierns; or by mail, giving 
number of pattern and bust measure for 
coat, wrap and dresses, and inclosing the | 

price to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Independence Square, | 
| 





Philadel phia, Pennsylvania. 
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N ELDERLY woman with a clear con- 
plexion always looks charming with a 
touch of deep pink or rose on her hat used 
in conjunction with taupe, as pictured in the 
hat on the left. Yellow rosebuds are inter- 
mingled effectively with lilacs on the smart 
toque above with shaped brim. 





HE chiffon wrap on the right-hand figure 

of the center group is a most useful 
adjunct to the elderly woman’s wardrobe, 
for it dresses up a plain gown. Patterns 
(No. 7168) for this wrap—with deep collar 
facing — come in four sizes: 32, 36, 40 and 
44 inches bust measure. 





OOD taste and comfort are combined in 
the coat dress shown in the lower right- 
hand corner. Patterns (No. 7172) for this 
dress—closing in front, and with five-gored 
skirt having an insert section at the left side 
front—come in five sizes: 34 to 42 inches 
bust measure. 







































Cost Clothes for th 





By Edith M. Burtis: With Drawings by Agnes Paterson 


HEN there are sev- 
eral small children 
in a family of limited 


income the question of cloth- 
ing them properly by a no- 
cost method is one that often 
causes the mother many 
anxious moments, and I am 
hoping that these patternsand 
suggestions may help such 
women in their difficulty. 

First let me speak of the 
three little hats shown at the iI 
top of the page. Could one ,' 
desire a better pattern than 
this, by which three distinct 
hats can be made from small pieces of material? The sectional 
hat in the center is splendid for either a small boy or a little girl, 
and is the easiest thing imaginable to make, being in only four 
Pieces cut exactly alike, and with the lower edge turned up to form 
the brim. The hat may be lined or not, as one wishes. 

On the left side of the group is shown a girl’s hat which may be 
made of two materials, having the full crown of cloth or silk to match 
the coat or dress, and the turned-back brim of velvet, fur or contrast- 
ing cloth. A hand-made silk flower may replace the ribbon rosette. 

Especially serviceable for cold weather is the bonnet shape on the 
right, and this, too, may be made of two kinds of material, the brim 
being trimmed with a little hand embroidery or braiding. 

Patterns (No. 7231) for these three hats come in three sizes: 
18, 19 and 20 inches head measure. 


SS 
7231 


PEAKING of embroidery I wonder if you realize what pretty 
trimming effects can be obtained by simple stitches worked with 
crochet wool, such asis shown 
in the illustration ofa child’s 
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HE advantages of the lit- 
tle dresses and coats shown 
here are many and varied, and 
all were planned to fill many 
needs. Consider the first little 
figure at the left in the group 
at the bottom of the page. 
This kimono or peasant over- 
blouse dress is made with the 
idea of using one material for 
the yoke and sleeve sections 
and another for the skirt sec- 
} tion. The original dress was 
made from what was. left of a 
dotted Swiss waist and a flow- 
ered dimity dress. The dress 
slips on over the head, but is slashed in front and laced with a silk 
tape, made as described above, and the girdle is a wider tape or fold, 
both with knitted ends, and both made from a discarded silk petti- 
coat. A kimono or peasant-shaped guimpe is included in the pattern, 
the original one being made of the skirt section of a fine muslin 
nightdress which would no longer do service for its grown-up owner. 
Once you have used these simple guimpe patterns, in which the 
difficult making and adjusting of little sleeves are eliminated, 
and which can. be ironed flat, you will wonder how you ever used 
any other style. Patterns (No. 7227) come in four sizes: 4 to 10 
years. 

No difficulty should be experienced in making the second little 
dress, for its construction is most simple, and even though it has 
sleeves cut separate from the body they are so shaped as to make 
their adjustment very easy. This dress can be made from a woman’s 
deep flounce skirt, and if there is not enough material make the yoke, 
cuffs and belt of contrasting material, as the illustration shows. 
Patterns (No. 7229) come in 
five sizes: 2 to 10 years. 


fact 
These Pretty Hats Can be Made From Small Pieces 





coat collarin the center group. 
The little coat, from which 
this illustration was made, 
alsohad buttonmolds covered 
with the cloth, and orna- 
mented by fancy stitches done 
with worsted, and the belt 
wasa clever crocheted affair, 
with the embroidery design 
worked onit. Surely you have 
some odd quantities of wool 
that will make this unique 
trimming, for by choosing the 
correct design you can inter- 
mingle several gay colors, 
that will brighten up a dark 
dress or coat, and brighten- 
ing up a garment is one of the 
most difficult points in mak- 
ing over clothes for children. 

I want to tell you, also, of 
a most ingenious cord and 
tassel which Isaw recently 














Fok real comfort during 
cold weather nothing 
could be nicer than the 
double-breasted box-plaited 
coat for a girl shown in the 
center of thegroup. Asillus- 
trated, contrasting material 
was used for the collar, cuffs 
and belt, but if one has only 
asmall portion of two mate- 
rials the box-plaits could be of 
the material like these parts 
by simply piecing under the 
plaits. In fact the original 
coat was pieced at these 
points, because the coat was 
made from a woman’s gored 
skirt and a short coat, and 
piecing was absolutely neces- 
sary. Patterns (No. 6270) 
for this coat come in four 
sizes: 4 to 10 years. 








on a simple Russian blouse 
of coarse linen. It was the 
spool cord of bright-colored 
worsted, which we all made as children, and which is generally 
converted into horse reins for the small child to play with. This is 
not only a clever innovation when there is no money for clothes, but 
it is also a practical solution when one cannot match a particular 
color of belt or cord for a one-piece dress. 


} iy: THE lower right-hand corner of the center illustration is shown 
how the shoulder seams of a kimono dress have been joined by a 
crochet stitch,and then the edges of the neck and sleeves were 
finished with a beading and small shell edge, all crocheted with 
thread and a steel needle after the garment was made. 

If narrow ribbon is not obtainable you can make most attractive 
little strings of white or colored washable material by cutting small 
bias strips and making fine folds, having the material cut to allow 
for hems doubled to the center, then folded even and whipped 
together with a loose but fine stitch. 





You Do Not Have to Buy These Trimmings 


A single blanket, dyed a 
pretty brown, made the 
. kimono-shaped coat and hat 
to match shown on the next figure. Patterns (No. 6532) for this 
coat come in three sizes: 6 months, 1 and 2 years; but one should 
not have much difficulty in enlarging a pattern for an older child. 
A reefer coat is always a practical adjunct to the small girl’s 
wardrobe. The one shown at the right of the group is cut with a 
separate under-arm section, as is found in women’s coats, and which 
was introduced here to eliminate the ugly piecing one usually must 
resort to when cutting such a coat from alarger garment. While not 
shown here it is both practical and in good taste to make the collar, 
cuffs and back strap of contrasting material. Patterns (No. 7230) 
for this coat—in two lengths—come in four sizes: 2 to 8 years. 


ITRECTIONS for the crocheted belt and any help I can give you 
with individual problems may be procured by sending a 
stamped, addressed envelope to Miss Edith M. Burtis, in care of 
Tue LapiEs’ Home JourNat, Independence Square, Philadelphia. 














Ingenuity and a Grown-up’s Discarded Garments Will Keep a Small Child Well Dressed 


ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the numbered designs shown on this page can be supplied at fifteen cents for each number—exce pt the hat 


pattern ( No. 7231) which is ten cents— post-free. 


The amount of material required for the various sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. 


Order 


Srom your nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal patterns ; or by mail, giving number of pattern and age for the hat, and number of pattern, age, 
breast measure and length of back for the dresses and coats, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, 


Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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“Sumfin’ to eat” 
That is the children’s call — 
not something to fill up on, 
but real food that will nourish, 
strengthen and give that extra 
energy needed by the active, 
growing child. 


Ralston 


WHEAT FOOD 
1S great for Children 


because it is "sumfin’ to eat"—a 
substantial, body-building food, 
with the rich, full flavor and the 
full strength-giving qualities of the 
whole wheat. 





Serve "Ralston" at tomorrow's 
breakfast — with just a little cream, 


it is delicious. 
Most 
economical 


One cup 


makes a 
breakfast 


for Six 


Two sizes 















Purina Whole Wheat Flour 


contains all the nutriment of whole wheat. Makes 


delicious whole wheat bread, muffins, rolls, etc. 
Fine for growing children. 















HE latest ideas in neckwear show 

many charming designs in linen, 
lace and embroidery, which may be 
worn effectively with either muslin 
or silk waists. The tailored stock 
gives a smart touch to a tailored suit, 
especially for morning wear. It may 
be severely plain, made of black satin 
with a white linen turnover collar, 
ora trifle fancy, like either of the 
two shown at the left and right of 
the figure. 


PY Bees hates pattern No. 14551 can be supplied for fifteen cents, and No, 14552 (including four designs) for fifteen cents, post-free. 
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Jew ‘Things 
leckwear 








A New Coat Set of Linen and Crochet 
Bow of Filet Lace ; . 
PROFUSION of lace is notice- 


able in the new neckwear for all 















occasions this autumn. Filet, Irish 
and Valenciennes are beautifully com- 
bined with batiste or net; while mac- 
ramé crocheted lace, being heavier in 
quality, goes better with linen for 
coat collars and cuffs. 

The Needlework Editors will be 
glad to answer inquiries addressed to 
themincare of THEJOURNAL. Please 
inclose postage. 


14552 


Order from 


your nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal patterns; or by mail, giving number of pattern, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Department, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadel phia, Pennsylvania. 
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It is easy 
to recognize 


Skinner's 
Satin 


(36 inches wide) 


You can avoid all 
danger of imitations of 
this famous satin by 
taking the following 
precautions: 


When the dry-goods 
clerk places a piece of 
satin on the counter be- 
fore you, first look for the 
Indian-head label—the 
Skinner trademark— on 
the wrapper. 


Next — and this is the 
most important test — 
look for the name in the 
selvage. As the goods are 
being unfolded from the 
wrapper, you should see 
“Skinner's Satin” woven in 
every inch of the selvage. 


The Indian-head label 
may perhaps be missing 
from the wrapper—acci- 
dentally torn off in hand- 
ling —but with the name 
in the selvage you can be 
sure the satin is the genu- 
ine Skinner's Satin. If you 
don’t see it there, the satin 
is not Skinner's. 








Skinner’s Satin is guaranteed 
to wear two seasons. If it 
does not, send the garment to 
any of our stores and we will 
reline it free of expense. 


Write for samples to Dept. G. 


William Skinner 
G Sons 


Cor. Fourth Ave. and 17th St. 
NEW YORK CITY 
New York Philadelphia 
Chicago Boston 


Mills: Holyoke, Mass. 


in 


Skinner’s Satin is sold by all first- e 

class dry-goods stores, and is used x 
i 
\* 
$ 
z 





by all manufacturers of first-class 
cloaks, furs and men’s clothing. 


This label is furnished, when desired, 
to makers of ready-made garments, 
for the protection of their customers: 








The Satin Lining 
inthis garmentis ~ 
Skinner's Satin 
AND IS GUARANTEED 
TO WEAR TWO SEASONS 
MANUFACTURED BY 


William Skinner & Sons. ,. 























If You are a Bride This Autumn 


Suggestions That are New and Pretty 








Drawings by M. E. Musselman 


Cap Made of a Lace Handkerchief Bridesmaid’s Cap of Silk Net 











“Fa new wedding veils, designed for this season, by 
Beatrice de Forest Allien, follow the lines of hats, com- 
ing well over the hair and‘shadowing the face. The wreaths 
are often placed in the back, confining the fullness in a 
cap effect. For uniformity, bridesmaids’ iace caps with 
short draperies follow the lines of the bride’s veil, while 
the simple hair ornament has the charm of variety. 

Of importance, also, are the little accessories for the 
autumn bride’s trousseau, which should include two or 
more embroidered waists, and as many pieces of neckwear, 
girdles and ties as she can afford. 







This Crocheted Set 
for a Coat May be 
Made with Heavy 
Silk or Linen Thread 


7245-14548 7243-14550 





D idee ragged (including Guide-Chart) for the numbered dress and embroidery designs shown on this page can be supplied at fifteen cents for each 
number, posi-free. The amount of material required for the various sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. Order from your nearest dealer in 
Ladies’ Home Journal patterns; or by mail, giving number of pattern and bust measure for waists, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Department, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. The Needlework Editors will be glad to answer all letters of inquiry 
about this page if postage is inclosed. 








You the 
Modish 


Figure? 


You can have by wearing American 
Lady Corsets. The latest models are 


‘absolutely the authority in corsetry, 


producing the modish figure of the 
medium bust, the long hip and back and 
the altogether straight effect of the pres- 
ent vogue asno othercorset. Ask to see 
the new models. Insist upon having 


ee CORSETS 
( 


Don’t be put off with some 
other make which will not give 
you such good style. 
The name “Amer- 
ican Lady” is on 
every corset. Look 
for it. 

Also insist that you have 
just the right model of 
American Lady Corsets 
for your individual fig- 
ure. There is that model. 
















Model 
230 
(like cut) 
Coutil 
18-30 
$2.00 









Model 
330 
(same 
design) 
Brocade 
18-30 
$3.50 



















At Your Dealers 
$1 to $10 


In further regard to 
American Lady 
Corsets, write our 
expert fashion au- 
thority, Madame 
Sofro, who keeps 
in touch with the 
Parisian vogue and 
who will be glad to 
answer any ques- 
tions you may wish 
to ask. 




































Booklet 
Free by 
Request 





If you cannot buy 
American Lady 
Corsets in yourtown, 
we will send you di- 
rect the model you 
wish, upon receipt 
of the retail price. 










Address 
Correspondence to 
Detroit Office 


AMERICAN 
LADY 
CORSET CO. 


Detroit, 
Mich. 
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How Girls Have 











Vorked [heir Way 
1 Through College “~ 


New and Original Ways of Earning oe 

















were philanthropically inclined to go around on cold morn- 

ings and get up for other people, but one merry college girl 
made the plan practical last winter by announcing that for five cents 
a morning, or twenty-five cents a week, she would close the windows 
and turn on the heat for her less energetic housemates. 

The proposal met with approval, and every morning during the 
cold winter months a bright-eyed girl in an old-rose bathrobe went 
creeping along the corridors an hour before the rising bell rang. 

By this method the girl earned forty dollars during the winter. 


W: HAVE all heard of the cynic who advised persons who 


The New “Chinese Laundry” 


ATHERINE lived in an off-campus house, and before engaging 

her room she made arrangements with the lady in charge to 
have the use of the laundry for two hours every day. Her father 
had told her that she must depend upon herself for books and extras, 
and long before college opened she had made her plans. 

One morning early in the college year the students discovered on 
the bulletin boards bewildering posters, each decorated with a 
water-color sketch of a girl in a gay kimono ironing under the shade 
of a huge, paper parasol, while irregular letters, strongly resembling 
Chinese characters, announced that at the new “‘ Chinese Laundry,”’ 
No. 4 Carlton Terrace, delicate jabots, lace collars and fine handker- 
chiefs would be carefully laundered for a moderate charge. 

Only the woman who has lived under conditions which have given 
her neither time nor facilities for the care of her delicate laces and 
neckwear will know with what enthusiasm the announcement was 


received, or with what relief girls took their exquisite trifles to the. 


new laundry. One girl expressed the sentiments of them all when 
she said: ‘Only a gentlewoman can handle embroidery and real 
lace, and nobody knows how grateful we are to Kitty.” 


Betty’s Sandwiches 


ETTY knew how hungry the college girl gets in the middle of the 

morning, so she asked permission of the college authorities to sell 
sandwiches in College Hall at eleven o’clock. This was readily 
granted, as it seemed a practical way to discourage the general 
tendency to satisfy the “between-classes hunger” with peanuts, 
divinity fudge and fruit cake. 

Betty was under orders to offer nothing but sandwiches as a sub- 
stitute for these delicacies, and, so wholesome and delicious were 
they, she was never able to meet the demand, although she rose 
cheerfully at six o’clock and spent two hours each morning preparing 
them. They were made of brown bread and whole-wheat bread, 
and instead of being filled with nuts, cheese and mayonnaise, there 
were wholesome mixtures in which well-cooked eggs, chopped meats, 
peanut butter, sardines, lettuce and celery predominated. 

Betty rarely failed to clear from seven to ten dollars a week, 
part of which she put away toward her tuition, as a surprise to the 
father who was sacrificing all personal pleasures to send his “‘little 
daughter” to college. 


The Girl Who Didn’t Specialize 


N THE room door of a popular Junior girl whose father had 
failed in business appeared a remarkable announcement: 





ALL KINDS OF ODD JOBS 
SHOES SHINED OR FUDGE MADE TO ORDER 


EXCELLENT QUALITY OF THE WORK WILL SHOW CONCLUSIVELY 
THAT THIS IS NOT AN AGE OF SPECIALIZATION 
Q. E. D. 
PRICES REASONABLE 
QUICK SERVICE EXCEPT ON THOSE OCCASIONS WHEN PROFESSOR BLANK 
HAS ANNOUNCED ANOTHER PAPER 


INQUIRE WITHIN 











Pen-and-ink sketches of needles and thread, chafing-dishes and 
flatirons adorned in cheerful confusion this interesting document, 
and the girls poured in to see if Virginia really meant it. 

They soon learned that she did, and they recognized at once the 
value of her plan. More dignified announcements were placed on 
the bulletin boards in other college buildings, and there was never 
a day without a few odd jobs. Whether she sewed on buttons, darned 
stockings or copied an essay on the typewriter which she hired for 
the winter, Virginia did the work cheerfully and well, and her “‘odd 
jobbing”’ brought her an average income of six dollars a week. 


The “Children’s Garden” 


ELEN’S home was in the college town, and it was necessary for 
her to earn her tuition. 

Cards sent to her personal friends, together with advertisements 
in the local papers, announced that on Wednesday and Saturday 
afternoons and Monday mornings Helen would amuse all children 
from two to six years of age. who were brought to her house, the 
charge being twenty-five cents each for three hours. 

The plan strongly appealed to the busy mothers without maids, 
who gladly took this opportunity for shopping, calling or going to 
the matinée, sure that the little ones were in safe hands. 

Helen rarely had fewer than half a dozen children each day, and 
by tactful management was often able to learn her French verbs or 
translate a few pages of German while the children played some new 
game which she had carefully planned for them. 

Not only did Helen earn her tuition, but she was also able to dress 
herself with the money earned from her “Children’s Garden,” as 
she laughingly called it. ‘For you know,” she said, “it would be 
imposing on the public to call it a kindergarten, since I do not know 
a single theory of Froebel, but just love the babies in a very 
unscientific way.” 





The “Sign of the Kimono” 


or THE ‘Sign of the Kettle’ were only in this house, so that I 
could have a cup of tea in my kimono, it would be so restful,” 
remarked one tired Sophomore after a trying afternoon in the 
chemistry laboratory. 

The words caught the attention of a Senior who knew that during 
the year she must in some way earn her Commencement gowns 
and other expenses, and the following week a picturesque poster 
announced the attractions of the “Sign of the Kimono.” 

On Monday, Wednesday and Friday afternoons tea and thin sand- 
wiches would be served from four until five-thirty. Four evenings, 
from nine-thirty until nine-fifty-five, hot chocolate would be served 
if ordered at least half an hour in advance; and on Sunday morning 
a French breakfast, consisting of rolls and coffee or chocolate, would 
be served if ordered before five o’clock on Saturday. 

The plan was exceedingly popular and met with the entire approval 
of the house matron, for the Senior was careful that no patron of the 
“Sign of the Kimono” broke college rules. No girl was allowed to 
linger so long over her restful cup of tea that she had insufficient 
time to dress for dinner. At the stroke of the warning bell at night 
the “Sign of the Kimono” closed its doors, and Sunday-morning 
breakfast was never served too late for the girls to go to church. 

An interesting development of the plan was the dainty little 
meals which this Senior served to the girls who were confined to their 
rooms because of illness. She did this branch of the work in consul- 
tation with the college physician, and prices varied from twenty-five 
cents to seventy-five cents a tray. 

At the end of the year the girl had not only earned her Com- 
mencement expenses, but also had one hundred dollars in bank. 


Nancy Perkins, Professional Errand Girl 


T A COLLEGE which was situated some distance from any city 
or town Nancy announced her business venture as follows: 





WHY TELEPHONE? WHY WRITE? 


Why above all take your precious time which could 
better be spent with Mr. Livy, or in meditating upon 
the rise of the Shakespearean drama? 


oe Pe POS Bee Pe 
Every Saturday trips to the city will be made by 


Miss Nancy Perkins, for the purpose of doing your 
errands—and getting ten per cent. commission. 


At all other times she will gladly do errands about 
college. If you are sick or busy just put a note on the 
bulletin board and you will find Nancy Perkins ready 
to do anything except to go to recitations for you. 











An announcement conveying the same idea, but somewhat differ- 
ently expressed, was put in the local newspaper, and among the 
townspeople and busy faculty Nancy found her most lucrative 
patrons. As she always spends her week-ends in her own home in the 
near-by city the carfare was not an extra expense, and what she 
cleared covered her incidental expenses. 


A University Chaperon-Hostess 


N A TOWN where there is a large coeducational university one 

woman makes a splendid income by acting as chaperon and 
hostess at various college affairs. 

After interviewing the dean of the university and a number of the 
faculty this woman had cards printed and mailed to the individual 
students, announcing that she was ready to act as chaperon at 
spreads, dances, theater parties and ball games in their own and 
neighboring university and college towns. For this service the 
minimum fee was two dollars and expenses. For a party of more 
than six an additional charge of twenty-five cents for each person 
would be made. 

The announcement also said that Mrs. Morton’s attractive home 
would be at the service of the students for small dances and evening 
parties and for informal spreads which they were at liberty to prepare 
themselves, or for more elaborate suppers for which they could 
employ the services of a caterer. The minimum charge for the use 
of her home for a party of six or less was one dollar and fifty cents, 
and an extra charge of twenty-five cents for each additional person. 

If Mrs. Morton had any doubt about the feasibility of her plan it 
was immediately dispelled, for the response from the students was 
prompt and enthusiastic, and there is scarcely a day during the 
college year, except around “mid-years” and “finals,” that her 
services are not required. 

For the students who do not belong to any Sorority, and are there- 
fore denied the privileges of the Society houses, Mrs. Morton’s 
attractive home has filled a long-felt want, and two or three times 
a week merry parties gather there. On these occasions Mrs. Morton 
has a wonderful way of combining the tact of a hostess and the 
dignity of a chaperon with the vivaciousness of a college girl. 

At the request of the students Mrs. Morton agreed to do the buy- 
ing for any spread for a fee of from fifty cents to one dollar, but on 
no account does she prepare a supper or allow her maid to do so. The 
modern conveniences of her kitchen and dining-room are free to 
students, but it is a strict rule that unless they prepare the spread and 
clear away afterward they must engage a caterer to do it for them. 

Not only has Mrs. Morton acted as hostess and chaperon in her 
own home, and at games, dances and theater parties, but several 
of the men faculty living in bachelor apartments have entertained 
the students at different times, and have asked Mrs. Morton to 
arrange for refreshments and act as hostess for the evening. For 
this she receives five dollars. 

The social position of this chaperon-hostess is equal to that of the 
faculty, and her daughter is even more popular in the college than 
in the days when her father was living and there was plenty of money. 
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bservation 
and experi- 
ence have taught 
women to depend 
on Lurson Hose. 


It is the one kind that can be 
thoroughly trusted. For if the 
stocking has a seam how can the 
wearer be sure that it is not rip- 
ped, or that the stitching is not 
winding crookedly up the leg? 
How can she fnow it will not 
crease and hurt the skin? 


Burson 
Fashioned Hose 


are free from all these faults 
because they are made by the 
only machines in the world that 
knit a perfect, lasting fit without 
a seam. 

And more than that— Burson 
Stockings are different from the 
usual ‘‘Seamless’’ kind which 
are just pressed into shape. The 
Burson shape is not only the 
correct form as if modeled to 
your figure, but the shape stays 
in—it will not pull out in wear 
or washing. 


The personal fit of Burson 
Hose is the result of varying 
S1Zes of leg as well as Soot— 
Strom“ Extra’? to the “*Syiph’’ 


for very slender women. 


By using Burson Hose every 
woman can have stockings free 
from wrinkles—kept in place 
without tight supporters, which 
injure the health. 


THE BURSON THE OTHERS 

The quality of Burson Hose in all 
sizes and colors is unsurpassed at the 
moderate cost of 19c and 25¢ for cot- 
ton; 35c for lisle and 50c and 75c for 
mercerized. Your dealer is probably 
supplied. If not, write us direct. 


Burson Knitting Co. 
Rockford, 


Illinois 
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What a Girl Can Make 
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F THERE is no money for a new fur 

set a girl can make over her old furs 
into some of the pretty things shown on 
this page. For this season the fashions 
lend themselves more than ever to thrift 
and economy, and the prettiest hats and 
accessories are those which are very 
easy and inexpensive to copy. These 
illustrations have all been selected with 
the idea that a girl can make such ac- 
cessories at home, and I can send you 
working directions for cutting and sew- 
ing fur and directions for making the 
unnumbered fur designs. No patterns 
can be supplied for the tailored suits or 
the dress. If there are no old furs to be 
remodeled, and you want to use a fur 
fabric or plush or velvet, I shall be glad 
to help you select the materials. 

Fur and velvet were combined to make 
the smart hat, scarf and muff shown in 
the lower left-hand corner, though a 
heavy satin could be substituted for the 
velvet. Bands of ermine, soft satin 
and lace made the charming set of muff 
and gathered scarf in the center of the 
page. 

In the lower right-hand corner is 
shown a very good-looking walking suit, 
with hat, muff and shopping-bag all 
trimmed with fur, though a fur fabric 
or velvet will be equally effective in re- 
modeling a last year’s suit or for making 
the hat, muff and bag of new material. 
This set is a splendid choice for the busi- 
ness girl, who must plan her clothes to 
wear every day. 








By Ida Cleve Van Auken 
Drawings by Anna May Cooper 


A Muff and Scarf for 
Service and Comfort 











ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for 

the numbered hat designs, which are both 
included under the one number and come in 
one size, can be supplied atten cents, post-free. 
The amount of material required is printed on 
the pattern envelopes. Order from your nearest 
dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal patterns; or 
by mail, giving number of pattern, and inclos- 
ing the price to the Pattern Department, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 





These Collars are in Good 
Taste for Best Wear 


7228 


BECOMING hat or toque that 

matches one’s autumn tailored suit 
or separate coat always insures for a girl 
a well-dressed, comfortable appearance, 
and the two pretty draped models ( Pat- 
tern No. 7228, which comes in one size) 
are of most simple construction and may 
be made of cloth, silk or velvet and small 
pieces of fur. Both hats are draped over 
foundations, which should be made of 
capenet, and for which sections are in- 
cluded in the pattern. The hats may be 
trimmed as shown, with a rose and a 
small head and tails of fur, or you may 
make pretty silk or braid ornaments that 
are new and in good taste and that will 
prove very serviceable. 

A pretty and practical way of combining 
fur and velvet is given in the flat muff 
and two-section neckpiece, and the cape 
collar at the top of the page may be made 
of two kinds of fur, or of fur and velvet, 
or velvet and cloth. 

Dainty and most ingenious is the plaited 
collar made of lace and chiffon, with just 
a narrow collar band of fur. This is a 
charming accessory to wear with one’s 
best clothes, and a pretty silk or lace 
bow or a Cluster of small flowers will make 
a good substitute for the fur head, if this 
is not to be found among your treasured 
left-overs. Should you want to use some- 
thing more serviceable than chiffon for 
the plaited sections select a soft taffeta 
or satin to combine with the lace, and 
you may use wide ribbon velvet instead of 
the fur band. 





















































Superiority 
of 


ACE. 
CORSETS 


For Fall 
‘ke style correctness of 


ACK. Corsets is made 


doubly attractive by their soft- 
ness and flexibility. 


They eliminate all ridges and 
hard lines where the corset 
ends and: give a smooth, 
graceful outline. 

The light, supple boning is 
arranged to give complete 
freedom to the figure with 
elasticity of movement. 

The Fall Styles require cer- 


tain new lines that are harmo- 
niously reflected in the latest 


go; Corsets. 


New low bust models — new 
ideas in unboned skirt exten- 
sion and other features that 
are thoroughly original. 


You will find them the best corsets 
you ever wore, giving a distinctive, 
natural ease to the figure and a 
healthful support. 


% (4S: Corsets allow a trim ad- 


justment with comfort, and do not 
lose their shapeliness. 


2 (GAS Corsets can simplify your 
tashion problem this Fall. 
There is a particular 2 (9 
Corset for every figure from the 
Miss in her teens to the mature 
woman. 


A’*CKe: REDUCING is the 
most practical and positive re- 
ducing corset ever offered you. 
It is very simple to adjust. 
Unlike the ordinary ideas of a 
Reducing Corset this 4 CnCz 


Model avoids all harsh binding fea- 
tures. It gives the over-stout fig- 
ure graceful proportions with good 
lines over the hips and back —and 
with comfort. 


The corset illustrated is Gk 


No. 304. 
Leading stores throughout the 


country retail OOK Cor- 
sets from $1 to $6. Ask to 
see them. 


Jackson Gtset G 
Jackson -Mich. 
“Makers of Corsets for 


= Women who care" -— 


% ; 
i ——<——— LA 
































DRAWN BY EDWIN F.BAYHA 


‘The Minister’s 





Social Helper 


Suggests a New Form of Social Entertainment 


ITH the long, cool autumn evenings comes the renewal 

of activities along social lines in the churches, and plans 

are everywhere being laid for the social intercourse and 
entertainment of young people’s societies, organized Sunday-school 
classes, boys’ clubs, etc. All of the young people’s organizations 
that number their members by the hundreds of thousands aim to 
work in some way along lines of Christian culture. With some the 
work takes the form of Bible and mission study classes; in others, 
perhaps studies of great religious movements and leaders. 

It seems to be difficult to get young people, especially those who 
are employed all day, to take up an educational course that calls for 
sustained effort. One of the best ways to meet this condition is to 
arrange for story-telling evenings. This form of educational work is 
increasing in favor, and one of its advantages is that it may be 
taken up as lightly or as seriously as one may desire. In all large 
libraries wherever practicable the story-telling hour is now a 
feature. Its entertaining side appeals to all ages, and it is one of 
the best and easiest ways to widen one’s knowledge of the best in 
literature. These story-telling evenings may be enjoyed in the 
hamlet as well as in the large city. It would be well for the leader 
in this work to secure first the coéperation of a number of persons 
who would be dependable, and, while they may be organized into 
a circle if desired, their meetings may be public and will be helpful 
to those who think it not within their powers to take part. 


Any One Can Learn to Tell a Story Well 


HERE is only one condition: the stories must not be read; they 

must be fold, no matter how poorly at first. Each member should 
have some part during the year, and as many as possible should be 
made responsible for the telling of stories as often as can be. 

The plans given here are intended for a group of young people 
coming together for a pleasant social time and entering for the first 
time into the delightful atmosphere of a story-telling circle. Credit 
is due for these plans to Miss Nan L. Mildren, who is conducting 
our column in the interest of rural teachers, and who has had much 
success as a teller of stories. You will see how easily the distinctly 
social and entertainment features may be combined with the work. 
Books containing good stories are not expensive, some of them 
costing only thirty-five cents in paper covers. 

Some circles meet once a month; if so then the stories are told 
briefly and in their simplest form. Others meet twice a month and 
still others once a week. To have the story-circle a real success 
much depends upon the story-teller. Some persons are born with 
the gift. Wecan all improve in this beautiful art. It means to 
throw one’s heart into the work, and to beso full of it that the 
stories will almost tell themselves. Read the story through thought- 
fully and carefully as many times as necessary to see it “all around” 
and find the underlying thought. Get your setting for the story. 
Each section of the country has given color to its own stories, so you 
must find out something of the country and life of the people whose 
production it is. Make an outline of the story and think it through 
according to the outline. Talk it through to yourself with the outline 
in mind and then tell it to some one else. 


A Social Evening Among the Indians 


NDIAN myths and legends would be most attractive with which 

to start the work. These will be especially enjoyed by the boys. 
Some of these stories are very short and may be told by different 
members. In ‘‘ Wigwam Stories” we find such titles as ‘‘ How the 
Bear Lost His Tail,’ ‘‘The Little Wolf Brother,” “The Girl Who 
Became a Pine Tree,” ‘The Great Bear in the Sky,” “Where the 
Morning Star Came From.”’ Some one should give a sketch of the 
American Indian, his life, dress, customs, habits, and, above all, 
his superstitions. The story of Ramona might be briefly told and 
sections of Hiawatha recited. 

Interesting picture post cards showing Indian costumes and cus- 
toms, like the famous snake dance, for instance, may be obtained 
by ordering them from the catalogs of large makers of and dealers 
in these cards. 

The evening could be made a very attractive one by having the 
room decorated with evergreens to make it look like a forest, a wig- 
wam could be made, a canoe placed ready to be pushed out into the 
make-believe water, and members could be dressed to represent the 
different tribes (a museum could be visited to study the different 
kinds of dress). For the telling of the short stories the Indians could 
sit around their campfire, and refreshments of popcorn could be 
served in Indian style. 

For an Indian program toward spring you would find in the same 
collection stories of ‘‘The Echo God and the Northern Lights,” 
“How the Water Lily Came,” ‘‘How the Indian Came to Know 
Medicine Plants” and ‘‘The Legend of the Arbutus,”’ while from 
Emerson’s *‘Indian Myths” you can get “How Robin Got His 
Red Breast”’ and “‘The Legend of the Spring Beauty.” 


A Thanksgiving Entertainment in Picture and Story 


SPECIALLY interesting for study during November are these 

five legends: the stories of Beowulf, Siegfried, Roland, Rip Van 
Winkle and Sleepy Hollow. Five of the members could prepare 
themselves on these legends while others could prepare the Story 
of Thanksgiving, tableaux from Miles Standish with recitation, 
recitation of the Landing of the Pilgrims, and the showing of 
Thanksgiving pictures—the Landing of the Pilgrims, etc.—with a 
talk on the work of their painter, Boughton. 

The Sunday-school workers in the circle might present stories 
that are especially appropriate in their work, like “‘ The First Thanks- 
giving,” “An Old-Fashioned Thanksgiving,” “‘How Patty Gave 
Thanks,” “The Birds’ Thanksgiving,” and so on. 


The evening could be made very attractive by having everything 
Puritan. The members could be in Puritan dress; some could be 
Indians using the dress worn on the Indian evening. 

The refreshments should be fruit, nuts or pumpkin pie. 

Two other groups of legends center around Robin Hood and King 
Arthur. The whole story of Robin Hood could be told by one mem- 
ber, but different stories may be told by different members, and there 
is an especial advantage in having a number take part when the 
circle is made up of boys and girls. The story of King Arthur may 
likewise be told by different members, six short stories making up 
the long one. Selections from Tennyson’s “Idylls of the King” and 
Lowell’s “The Vision of Sir Launfal” may be recited or read. The 
evening given to these legends may be made very interesting by 
having again a forest decoration, and by having members dressed to 
represent Robin Hood and his followers. If King Arthur is the story 
for the evening then the members can be dressed as Knights, etc. 

All the surroundings should be English, the refreshments little 
cakes and tea, and the music English songs. 


Ideas for Many Pleasant Evenings 


OR December the Norse myths provide one phase of story- 
telling work and the Christmas stories another. 

As an introduction to the Norse myths there should be a paper 
by one of the members telling what mythology is; how it has been 
carried from one people to another; and how it has been colored by 
the country in which it is found. 

One member could tell in her own words the Norseman’s idea of 
Creation, and eight others could take up the story according to the 
following topics: The Original Condition, The Origin of Giants, 
The Birth of Gods, The Origin of Heaven and Earth, The Heavenly 
Bodies, The Creation of the First Man and Woman, The Gods and 
Their Abodes, The Division of the World. 

The Norse evening could be made very interesting by having 
pictures of Norway and Sweden collected and brought by the mem- 
bers. Lantern slides showing the Norseland would make a profitable 
and pleasant evening. These slides can be rented. 

For the evening of Christmas stories there could be the Christmas 
decorations of evergreen, holly, etc. Some one member should 
prepare herself to tell the story of the birth of Christ, giving the 
geographical and historical setting. Several members should pre- 
pare themselves to tell the stories of some of the Christmas pictures. 
Madonna pictures may be shown and their stories told. Each 
member should come prepared to tell a Christmas story. Such 
stories as “The Christmas Candle,”’ by Alcott, are always interest- 
ing; also the beautiful stories in ‘‘ Christ Tales,’ by Proudfoot. 

The stories told in the circle could afterward be told by members 
in the Sunday-school for the younger children, or in the day school 
or at the Christmas entertainments. The Bible is a storehouse of 
good stories, and in Sunday-school work they would be impressed 
much more deeply upon a child’s mind if they were well told. 

Following Christmas the strong Norse myths may again be taken 
up, making a special study of the lives and exploits of the gods. 

February is our hero month. Here, too, the stories may be of the 
Norse heroes if desired, but there should be stories of the heroes of 
different countries—Bruce of Scotland, William Tell of Switzerland, 
etc.—and each member should prepare the story of an American 
hero. There are many books at moderate prices that will provide 
this material. ‘Stories of Brave Old Times,” “Colonial Stories”’ 
and ‘‘Pioneer History Stories”’ would all be interesting and helpful 
in preparing the program for the hero evening. 

The February meeting can be made attractive by having the 
decoration of flags, banners, etc., and by singing the National airs 
of America and other countries. 


Nature Stories are Common Ground 


ITH the coming of thespring months the lighter, more graceful 
and fanciful Greek myths would be appropriate. One member 
might tell of the Greek’s idea of the beginning of things, while 
another might compare the Norse and Greek myths. You will find 
this comparison in ‘‘ Andersen’s Norse Mythology.”? A study of the 
Greek gods and goddesses would include also a study in pictures of the 
sculptured figures, which may be obtained for one or two cents each. 
It is very interesting to collect the myths under certain heads, 
and a study of the Nature myths alone would be interesting. They 
include myths of the sky, sun, dawn, moon, clouds, wind, sea, fire, 
the earth and the underworld. Everybody enjoys Nature stories 
because Nature is something we all know at least a little about and 
would like to know more. 

For these story-telling hours to be profitable and enjoyable they 
must have as definite aims wholesome pleasure, instruction, culture 
and mental stimulus. There are innumerable possibilities in these 
evenings. With the elasticity of the idea it is possible to take up 
any subject desired and develop it along story lines. Some circles 
take a different topic for each month, like honor for one, humor for 
another, and so on, and then from every available source gather 
stories bearing upon the subject. 

I think you will find that these story-telling evenings will implant 
a desire for good reading, will be an aid to clear thinking, will 
increase the vocabulary and powers of expression of those who 
take part, and will give them ease and confidence. All of these good 
qualities will naturally make themselves felt in better equipment 
for service in the church whether it be along devotional or social lines. 


NOTE—Further information regarding the formation of these circles and their 
conduct will be sent you gladly if you will state definitely just what help you would 
like to have. This page is intended to be of help to all church workers along the 
lines of new methods of work and of social entertainment and money-making sugges- 
tions. The Minister’s Social Helper will be glad to aid you through personal 
correspondence and will pay for any ideas she can use to help others. 
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It definesthe taste 
of the hostess 
and is a compli- 
mentto her guests 
to serve. 





The dainty little 
domino shapes—the 
wonderful purity of 
the sugar, proclaimed 
inits glisteningwhite- 
ness and great, clear, 
sparkling crystals — 
add a note of refine- 
ment to. any table 
—the easy-breaking 
shapeand perfect 
sweetening qualities 
also make its use a 
Positive economy. 


One of the 
Quality Products 
of 
_ THE AMERICAN 
SUGAR REFINING CO. 


Read the story of its making 
in our splendidly illustrated 
booklet sent on regerést, 
Address Department 7 

117 Wall Street, New York 
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SET of linens for 

the altar consists 
ofthe Fair Linen Cloth 
the exact width of the 
altar, embroidered with 
five crosses, and the 
Corporal, a square of 
linen twenty-one by 
twenty-one inches, 
hemmed. There should 
also be a twelve by 
twelve inch veil for the 
Chalice; a fine linen 
veil for covering the 
Paten, twelve by twelve 
inches square; a Pall; 
six Purificators, and a 
large veil known as a 
Sacramental Cover, 
which is used to cover 
the entire service, 
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HERE should be a linen 

made to fit the top of the 
Credence Table. The service 
should be arranged as follows: 
Place the cover on the Cre- 
dence Table, cover the Chalice 
with the Purificator, place the 
Paten on this, lay the Pall onthe 
Paten, over this spread the Veil. 
To arrange the service on the 
altar lay the Corporal in the 
center of the altar over the Fair 
Linen Cloth; place the Paten on 
the Corporal in front of the 
Chalice, which is covered with 
the Pall. The cruets are gener- 
ally brought from the Credence 
Table during the service. At 
the close of the service all the 
vessels should be covered with 
the Sacramental Veil. 

It is a very careful piece of 
work to take the measures for 
the Fair Linen cover. The best 
way is to make a paper pattern 
of the top of the altar, because 
unless the measures are taken 
with a steel tape-measure the 
linen will almost invariably be 




















a trifle too small when com- 
plete. The Fair Linen should 
reach under the retable and should hang 
down on each side of the altar eighteen 
inches. One cross should be placed in the 
center as measured from the edge of the 
retable to the edge of the altar, and there 
should also be a cross in each corner, two 
inches from the edge of the altar where the 
cloth turns over the end. 

The Pall is made by folding the edges of 
a square of linen, which has been carefully 
pressed, over the edges of a seven-inch square 
of cardboard. Two of these should be care- 
fully top-sewed together. The embroidered 
square should be finished with a wide hem 
and may have buttonholed loops across each 
corner on the wrong side, which may be 
slipped over a cardboard square. 
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“TRANSFER Pattern 

No. 14547 includes 
the seven numbered designs 
and can be supplied for 
Sifteen cents. Order from 
any dealer in patterns ; or 
by mail, giving number, 
and inclosing the price to 
the Pattern Department, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Philadel phia. 


EFORE making all these 

pieces the linen should be 
shrunk, especially for the Fair 
Linen. The edges of the linen 
should be finished with hems 
sewed in the fine hemming stitch, 
not hemstitched. The idea here 
to be suggested is the ‘‘ garment 
without seam,” therefore if the 
symbolism is carried out no 
thread of the linen should be 
broken. The corners of these 
linens should be. mitered, not 
finished square as one would 
finish a handkerchief. 

The Purificators should be 
finished with as narrow a hem 
as it is possible to turn. The 
smaller linens may have a two- 
inch hem and the Fair Linen a 
three-inch hem. The linens 
should be folded in thirds, and 
the positions of the embroidered 
crosses so arranged that they 
will come in the right place 
when folded. 

The cross on the large veil is 
placed in the center of the third 
of one side. In the case of the 
more elaborately embroidered 
veil at the top of the page the 
cross is a little above the center of the third 
because of the embroidered border. The 
cross is also in the center of the central 
third of the side of the Corporal. On the 
fine veils the cross is in the center, as it is 
on the Pall, but the Purificator has a tiny 
cross in One corner. 

These designs may be adapted for use in 
non-ritualistic churches. Almost any one 
of the crosses might be embroidered on the 
front of a damask tablecloth used on the 
simple Communion table. The individual 
cup service is covered with round linens the 
size of the receptacles which hold the cups. 
These are frequently finished with fine 
buttonhole scallops. Similar linens are made 
for the Patens. 
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Restful 
Light 


in your home 


Eyes and nerves are just 
as much injured by glare 
as by insufficient light. 


Your children andthe 
rest of your family will 
work better and sleep 
better afterwards if they 
spend their evenings 
surrounded by soft, rest- 
ful, and ample (but not 
glaring) light. 

Such illumination, when 
the costs of shades and 
electric current are both 
considered, is apt to cost 
even less than the poor 
illumination found in the 
average home. This is 
mostly a matter of 


the right 
shades and globes 


which get the most light 
from your current, and light 
that is easy on the eyes. 


The right shades and 
globes are also handsome, 
harmonizing with and 
bringing out the beauty of 
the other furnishings, and 
radiate a soft and pleasant 
glow to every nook and 
corner of your room. 


One of the most elaborate 
of these is the Georgian 
combination of direct and 
semi-indirect illumination 
illustrated above. The whole 
shade is opalescent. The 
body delicately tinted, and 
the pattern deep-etched in 
pearl white. Others, equally 
elaborate or very simple, are 
shown in our catalogue. 


Send for our Catalogue 
No 42 of Shades and 
Globes — Alba and _ the 
many other kinds we 
make for electricity and 
gas. If youare interested 
in this Georgian pattern 
we shall also send you a 
book about that. Give 


us your dealer's name. 

He has, or can get, any 

Rey. U.S. Macbeth-Evans shade or 
Pat. Off. globe you desire. 


Macbeth-Evans 
Glass Company 


Pittsburgh 


41 





































































































































































ARENTS, teachers and. all 

who are interested in educa- 

tion are recognizing that 
there is something wrong. Edu- 
cators feel it and struggle on. 
Parents feel it and stand by, 
critically watching the efforts of 
the educators to accomplish the 
impossible. And as long as par- 
ents continue to hold themselves 
aloof just so long will the chil- 
dren have to suffer. It is the 
proper office of the school to 
teach subjects, to deal out impartially to each pupil his share of 
instruction, and then to pass on to the next pupil. The mental vision 
that enables the child to profit by his share of instruction is the affair 
of the parent. What the teacher cannot do the parent must do. 
Sins of commission are not the only kind of sins that are visited 
upon the children. 

There. are many parents who are not totally indifferent to the 
mental development of their children, and they attempt to help. 
The result is often far more disastrous than a complete letting 
alone. Ninety-nine parents out of every hundred who attempt to 
help the children with their lessons only succeed in doing their work 
for them. Home work is given children as an exercise; they should 
be able to do it quickly and easily; and, if they are not strong 
enough, it certainly will not help them any to have a father or a 
mother take the exercises intended for them. What it does do is 
to deceive the teacher, who thinks the child has mastered the subject 
and allows him to goon to the next without the necessary preparation. 
We should no more hide a child’s difficulties from a teacher than we 
should hide his temperature from a physician. Parents should never 
do a child’s lessons for him; it is usually a mistake to help him with 
them in any way. The thing to do is to go back of the difficulty and 
see why he needs the help. 








HE Only Trouble is That the Children Rarely Know that they 

need help. Therefore the parents must find out whether they 
do or not. If parents would insist upon knowing every day exactly 
what the child has accomplished, what work was easy, what work 
was hard, and why, the gain to the child would be incalculable. The 
fact that the parents may be unacquainted with the subjects, or are 
“rusty,” as they are apt to put it, is something of an advantage. Few 
parents who are conversant with a subject can resist the temptation 
to do the talking themselves, and that is exactly what the child does 
not need. All day at school he has been holding his little pitcher up 
for the teacher to fill, and all day long the teacher has been pouring 
in; when he comes home what he needs is to pour it all out and see 
what he has. 

A child who visits the circus usually visits it with a perfectly 
normal mental vision. He describes with glowing enthusiasm: what 
he has seen. We can scarcely expect that his account of a day of 
school work will be as enthusiastic, but it certainly ought to be as 
definite and clear. If we would insist upon it, as a preliminary to the 
afternoon play, we would soon get it. 

““We have not time to do it,” is the never-failing objection that 
comes from parents in all walks of life. In some cases the objection 
is well founded, but curiously enough it is most often made by women 
who really have all the time there is, a full twenty-four hours in 
every day, and have created for themselves a purely artificial and 
unnecessary business that it pleases them to call by the euphonious 
name of “Social Obligations.”” It puzzles one to understand a sense 
of duty to comparative strangers who have only a very. passing inter- 
est in us, and for whom we are not in the least responsible—a sense of 
duty that blinds us to the duty we owe to the members of society 
that we have ourselves brought into the world, and that must depend 
upon us not only for their happi:ess, but also for their success in life. 


= OU’RE Too Late, Suzanne Has Gone,” came from a bevy of 
eighth-graders as I passed the school at three o’clock one after- 
noon last winter, expecting to walk home with my little daughter. 

“Then you will have to let me walk with you,” I replied; “‘and 
please tell me what you have done in school this afternoon.” 

“Oh, we didn’t do much! Just our penmanship, and our health, 
and some sentences on the board,” said one of the boys. 

“What did you do to the sentences on the board?”’ 

“Qh, just talked about them! It was—you know—grammar.” 

“That is interesting; I like grammar. What did you learn from 
the sentences on the board?” 

“Oh, nothing much! We only talked about them a little.” 

“Tt was about pronouns,” volunteered a little girl. 

“No, it wasn’t; it was about clauses,”’ said another. 

“See here,” said I; “‘can’t some one tell me just what the teacher 
wanted to teach you about those sentences? She must have had in 
her mind some very definite thing that she wanted you to learn from 
them.” 

“Oh, no, she didn’t! It was—you know—only just a little 
grammar.”’ 

By this time I had reached my own door, and found Suzanne 
searching the house for me. 

“Suzanne,” I said, “tell me about your grammar lesson before 
you go out.” : 

“Certainly, Mother,” said my child. ‘The teacher wrote four 
sentences on the board, and each one had a ‘that’ in it, and we had 
to tell how the ‘that’ was used. In the first sentence it was an 
adjective, in the second it was a demonstrative pronoun, in the 
third it was a relative pronoun, and in the fourth it was a con- 
junction. And now may I go and coast?” 


T IS Trite to Say That We Lose Powers that we do not use, but 
fathers and mothers rarely make the educational application of the 
fact that they ought to make. There is a simple home side to every- 
thing that is taught in the school; the fact that this home aspect is 
not brought out is responsible for much of the poor work of the school. 
The reading in most public schools is atrocious. It is not the 
fault of the school; for good reading is simply the result of practice, 
and in’ the average schoolroom each child can have less than one 
minute a day of reading practice. Unless he is taught to use at home 
the reading he learns at school he cannot hope to be a fluent reader. 
As soon, then, as a child begins to learn to read, his mother should 
stop reading to him and insist upon his reading to her. It will be 


Why I Find Children 
Slow in Their School Work 
By Elizabeth Childe 





more or less painful and slow at 
first, but if the mother reads only 
the words that the child cannot 
read it is surprising how rapidly 
he learns the art. 

Composition work at school 
is usually as poor as the reading, 
lacking utterly in originality and 
spontaneity. If anybody thinks 
this is the fault of the school just 
let him try to get forty children 
to write something original and 
spontaneous, and finish in the 
required half an hour. It cannot be done, and that is the long and 
the short of it. As soon as a child begins to learn to write he should 
write at home—a little letter every Sunday, and a journal record of 
every vacation. It should not be a lesson, and mistakes should not 
be taken too seriously, the idea being to achieve the originality and 
spontaneity that are wanting in school work. 








EOGRAPHY is Useful and Interesting, yet the fact remains 
that the children do not remember enough of it to meet the 
demands of ordinary intelligence. By the time they are fairly 
launched in the High School work few of our young people know 
enough geography to read the daily papers with geographical com- 
prehension. Why? It is not the fault of the school; it is because 
the home failed to vibrate in geographical harmony with the school. 
Geography that is merely a school lesson melts away before the sum- 
mer sunshine like snow upon the mountain top; by autumn there is 
only a little patch here and there. If it is to be of any permanent 
use to the child it must be used at home. The necessary equipment 
is as good a globe as the family purse can afford, a daily newspaper, 
and a father who is willing to turn away from the baseball page 
long enough to put the children in touch with the geography lesson 
that comes each day to every door. 

And history, the twin sister of geography, eludes the childish 
memory with a swiftness that is both bewildering and discouraging. 
This is a pity, because some knowledge of things historical is the 
only key to so much of the literature that the young people ought 
to be enjoying. Time and again they go over their school histories, 
only to be left, when the constant reviewing ceases, with scarcely an 
historical idea. Why? History is made a lesson, and has absolutely 
nothing to do with anything outside of the schoolroom. The Monroe 
Doctrine is nothing but a paragraph on page 308, and the Dred 
Scott Decision is merely another paragraph that begins a little 
farther on near the bottom of page 399. They can find it easily in 
the textbook, but in the world’s great Book of Life—ah, that is 
another matter! The Book of Life, where history is first written 
in the hearts of men, is too large a volume for a child to handle, but 
any mother can show her child the pictures and make them living 
things to him, if she will but lay aside the latest novel, and turn 
a little of her attention into biographical channels that run parallel 
with the child’s history studies. 


O STUDY is More Cordially Hated Than Grammar, and 
there isa reason. Grammar has absolutely no connection with 
anything that is of the slightest interest to any child. Suppose the 
game of baseball could be utterly removed from the experience of the 
schoolboy, and its jaunty vernacular expunged from his vocabulary. 
Would he be likely to enthuse over the subject taken up in a school- 
room, after the manner of a grammar lesson? Imagine him sitting 
at his desk poring wearily over such definitions as the following: 
“Bat: A piece of wood, larger at one end than at the other.” 
“Batter: A baseball player who is expected to strike a pitched 
ball with a bat.” : 
“Hit: The batting of a pitched ball in such a manner as to send it 
in front of the foul lines, and enable the runner to make a base.” 
““Two-bagger: A hit which enables a batter to make second.” 
When the child had succeeded in memorizing many such gems of 
thought, parrot fashion, until he could say them fast enough to get 
“Excellent” on his report card, would he love the game? Would he 
understand it? I think not. 


| eet and Worst on Our List Comes Arithmetic. We speak of 
the happy days of childhood, the time when the human being is 
by right light of heart and free from care, and perhaps we really 


believe in our hearts that our little darlings are living a life of poetry. 


and song; if so we forget—arithmetic. It sits like a black and haunt- 
ing raven, with its dismal ‘‘ Nevermore,” above the chamber door 
of some ninety per cent. of our school-children; it is the curse of mod- 
ern childhood. There are many of us who are beginning to wonder if 
some of this struggle may not be unnecessary; but public education 
is in the process of evolution, and evolution moves slowly. 

Meantime what are we going todo about it? Wecan see to it that 
the children learn to count and to think numerically in the days of the 
A B C blocks and the sand pile. No child should reach the school 
age without a number sense. We can also see to it that our child is 
not caught napping by the multiplication tables; they ought to be 
absolutely mastered—every one of them: backward, forward and 
skipping—while the child is in the second grade; and there is cer- 
tainly trouble ahead for the child who does not conquer them before 
leaving the third grade—trouble that creeps upon him insidiously 
during the fourth-grade work, only to become virulent with the 
onset of fractions in the fifth. This is, like reading, merely the result 
of individual drill—practice—and a teacher with thirty-five or forty 
pupils is not going to have the time to sit down with each particu- 
lar little Tom, Dick and Harry, and work with him until he has won 
a permanent victory, as much as she would like to do so, and as much 
as we would like to have her do so. As soon as a child begins to add 
and subtract he should have an allowance and learn to keep accounts. 
Learning to separate dollars from cents in the proper way is the 
natural approach to decimals, and means much more to a child when 
it is intimately associated with his own little pocketbook than it can 
possibly mean as a blackboard problem at school. 

The school can do no more than help us to educate our children. 
It can and does teach subjects, but only the home can make those 
subjects live and grow; and if they do not live and grow—why then 
they die, and education becomes the disappointing thing that it so 
often is. 





NOTE—This page is one of a series which is being published in The Journal 
under this general heading. The next article will appear in an early issue. 
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Mennen’s Borated Talcum 
Toilet Powder is as indis- 
pensable toa baby’s health 
and comfort as milk is to its 


nourishment. 


It is the safe and best pow- 
der for nursery use, as it is 


made of the best talcum, 
thoroughly cleansed and bolted, 





is medicated scientifically to insure 
the proper antiseptic value and 
soothing effect, and is so delicately 
perfumed as not to irritate the skin 
or the child’s sensitive nostrils. 
Mennen’s Borated Talcum Toilet 
Powder has carried with it the 
unanimous endorsement of Moth- 
ers, Nurses and Physicians for 
the past 30 years as the most 
efficient powder for the baby. 

Call for it by name. 


Sample Box 4 
cents in stamps 


Gerhard Mennen f | 


Company 
Newark, N. J. 


























Children’s Cut-Out Paper Parties 


Of the Stories They Love the Best: 1—Cinderella 
By Helen Pettes 


Cut along dotted lines in hat and hair ornament and slip doll’s head into these slits. 





By pasting a strip of thin cardboard at the back, slightly bent to form easel, the objects can be made to stand. 
(Page 43) 
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The Hallowe’en Party Table 


Winnifred Fales Shows How to Entertain Twelve Persons at Small Cost 








A Party for Twelve Persons for Four Dollars 


Pumpkin Blossom Table 


N PLANNING these parties the prices have 

been estimated to cover the materials for 
decorating, the favors and the food served. 
Details will be sent upon request if accom- 
panied by an addressed, stamped envelope. 

To the attractiveness of the paper Hal- 
lowe’en tablecloth, and the Jack-o’-lantern 
paper plates, shown above, is added a 
running pumpkin vine, and out of tissue 
pumpkin blossoms the candles rise. 

The favors are foie little figures with 
pumpkin faces and tendril arms, dressed in 
pumpkin blossoms and carrying tiny baskets 
filled with salted almonds. 


Menu 
NIGHTMARE (Welsh rabbit) 
JACK-O’-LANTERNS (Waldorf salad in apple 

shells with bogy faces carved on one side) 

SPINSTER’S THIMBLES 

(Hot, thimble-shaped biscuit) 

BROWNIES (Ginger Cooky Men) 
° MYSTIC POTION (Coffee) 





Vegetable Table 


UNG from the chandelier are trailing 

wisps of gray crépe-paper fringe, repre- 
senting Florida moss, and a number of gro- 
tesque vegetable lanterns. Beneath, in the 
center of the table, is a vegetable figure 
rising from the heart of a huge lettuce. 
Smaller heads of lettuce are heaped with 
miniature waxed vegetables containing ‘‘ for- 
tunes.” The place-cardsare held by pumpkin 
men painted in water-colors. Candy boxes 
representing absurd little vegetable figures 
form the favors. Around the edge of the 
table are Jack-o’-lanterns cut from decorated 
crépe paper. 


Menu 


DEMON'’S DRAUGHT (Cream of spinach) 
PIGEON WINGS AND CAPERS 
(Squab on toast, with caper sauce) 

PUFF BALLS (Potato puffs) 
MAGIC MOLDS 
(Molded tomato jelly in lettuce cups with mayonnaise) 

CONJURER'’S CAKES 

(Small fancy cakes with the signs of the zodiac 

drawn on the icing with egg yolk) 
MOONSHINE 

(This is the regular name of a delicious dessert) 

ELIXIR VITA (Coffee) 
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A Party for Twelve Persons for Seven Dollars and Fifty Cents 
















A Party for Twelve Persons for Nine Dollars 
(Page 44) 





A Party for Twelve Persons for Five Dollars 


Witch Table 


N THE center of the table is the mystical 

figure known as Solomon’s Seal, cut from 
cardboard, with a taper burning at each point. 
Upon this figure stands a tripod supporting 
a black caldron above a ‘‘ fire” of twigs. 
Concealed in the caldron—from which rises 
a cloud of ‘‘steam,’”’ the new curled wool 
used on Christmas trees — are walnut shells 
containing humorous ‘‘fortunes.”? These 
are tied with narrow orange ribbons which 
extend to the various places, where they 
are fastened to toy insects, lizards, frogs, 
etc. Around the centerpiece is a ring of 
grotesque paper witches, and the table- 
clothis decorated with weird figures perform- 
ing incantations over caldrons from which 
grinning specters rise. 


Menu 


GHOSTLY DOSE 
(Cream of celery soup served in witch caldrons 
made by covering custard cups with black 
crépe paper and adding wire handles) 
SAND WITCHES 
(Rolled bread and butter sandwiches) 
MAGIC RINGS AND FAIRY UMBRELLAS 
(Filet of beef served in circular slices with mushrooms) 
DRIFTED SNOW (Rice potato) 
BLOSSOMS IN DISGUISE 
(Creamed cauliflower au gratin) 
SORCERER’S SURPRISE 
(Mixed vegetable salad served in green peppers) 
HOCUS POCUS 
(Pineapple trifle with whipped cream) 
WITCHES’ BREW (Coffee) 
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Silhouette Tabie 


ey eggs circling around a diminutive 
box tree hung with Jack-o’-lanterns are 
seven sable owls (seven being a magic 
number) with staring yellow eyes. Around 
the edge of the table, as favors, are ranged 
a procession of taper holders in te form of 
black witch cats. A flight of bats hangs 
from the chandelier. 


Menu 


ASTROLOGER’S BROTH 
(Bouillon containing Carrots cut in the forms of 
Stars, crescents, triangles, etc.) 

FAIRY WANDS (Bread sticks) 
MYSTERIES (Chicken patties) 
NERVE TONIC (Celery) 
HOBGOBLIN SALAD (Individual fruit salads 
decorated with goblin heads on toothpicks) 
TALISMANS (Cakes cut out in symbolic forms, 
as shamrocks, horseshoes, etc. 

OWLS’ NESTS (Ice cream formed into nests 
containing peanut owls) 

FORTUNE CUPS 
(Tea containing a few grounds for telling fortunes) 


The crépe paper vegetable mask adds a 
grotesque touch to the masquerade costume. 
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Flossie and Her Friends Have Fun at a Nutting Party 


ie WAS alovely October day when Flossie and 

her friends decided to go chestnutting. They 
ran along merrily, when Tommy, always on the 
outlook for adventures, spied a big green object 
showing above a stump. Quick as a flash he 
pierced it with his stick, and Flossie was horri- 
fied to find that it was poor Willie Duncan’s 
green cotton umbrella. 

Tommy was so sorry. He said: ‘‘I thought 
it might be a toadstool.” But Flossie told 
him that was no excuse, for he needn’t hurt the 
toadstools either. 

“Never mind,” said Willie; ‘I was tired of 
plain green anyway, and if I mend it with red it 
will be lots prettier.” 

They urged Willie to accompany them, but 
he politely declined, because he was reading 
‘Rollins’s Ancient History” and had several 
pages to read before noon. 

Tommy opened his eyes wide at this and 
grinned. He was so unusually mischievous, 
even for him, that Flossie had to reprove him 
very often. Finally he said: ‘‘Some day I'll 
take a walk alone, and then no one will say, 
“Tommy, don’t!’’?—mimicking Flossie’s tone. 

You will surely be surprised when you see 
Tommy next month. 

Flossie will be glad to write to all children 
who are too small to write stories if they will 
send stamped, addressed envelopes for the pur- 
pose. Be sure to write this month. Thirty 


Me Res, ara. 


* 


By Helene Nyce 


prizes of one dollar each and twenty names on 
the Roll of Honor for the best fifty stories. 
Don’t forget to inclose with your story an envel- 
ope with your name and full address clearly 
written on it, and a stamp pasted on. 


Prize Winners for July 
<: Stories 
GRAGR OG BEISTENSEN (age.14 years), Denmark 
EmIL ROTHY WILKINS (age 13 years), Virginia 
LuciLe and CAMILE LAMBERT (age 10 years), 
Nebraska 
HENRIETTA LENTz, Nebraska 
WALLACE and ELEANOR MoorE (age 10 and 8 
years), Texas 
MaArGARET Morrow, Ireland 
HELEN HusTOv, Illinois 
CLypE N. Scott (age 15 years), Washington 
BirpiE HENDERSON, Missouri 
THEODORE S. RUGGLES (age9 years), Massachusetts 
ELINORE BIE (age 15 years), New Jersey 
REBECCA R. Cooper, Virginia 
GRACE BuRGOON (age 9 years), Pennsylvania 
Amy McEvoy, Canada 
ALICE SULLIVAN (age 5% years), Pennsylvania 


Cut-Outs 
ALICE KLEIN (age 14 years), Kansas 
ELIZABETH L. VAUGHAN (age 14 years), Georgia 
Joy BaRNEs and RuTH Cross (age 14 and 12 
years), Kansas 
CARLOS SAUCHEY (age 13 years), Guatemala 
MABEL BLAIR (age 13 years), Texas 
DorROTHEA BURNARD, Iowa 
LucILLE TAYLOR (age 12 years), Texas 
HarTWELL WYSE (age 11 years), Canada 
PAULINE and HOPE SWAIN (age 8 and 5 years), 
New Hampshire 
Mary BEARD (age 7 years), New Jersey 


Mary CONSTANCE BENEDICT (age 6 years), 
Pennsylvania 
LILLIAN WHITTELSEY (age 14 years), Massachusetts 
INA HARRIs (age 6 years), Idaho 
ARIETTA WENBAN (age 5% years), Illinois 
ROGERS W. MALonE, Georgia 


Roll of Honor for July 
Stories 
ZELMA HAMMITT (age 14 years), Kansas 
FReEpD R. HARRISON (age 12 years), Arkansas 
MADELINE DE Parca (age 14 years), Oregon 
EvERETT Gwyn, Colorado 
VIVIAN MOREHOUSE, Connecticut 
KATHERINE MCCLUvRE (age 10 years), Indiana 
RoBERT E. MumoMaA, Philippine Islands 
MarTHA STARR, Maryland 
VirGciniA Rose RopGERS (age 10 years), Missouri 
HELEN RAFFETY, Iowa 


Cut-Outs 
HazEL McDOona .p (age 13 years), Texas 
JOHN WARREN RURDETTE (age 11 years), 
Maryland 
ELLIOTT HENDERSON (age 9 years), Oregon 
FLORENCE DUMBLE, Tennessee 
MIRIAM LorInG (age 13 years), Massachusetts 
Mary ALVAREZ, California 
YVETTE B. LEDOUSE, Switzerland 
EDMUND FERDINAND BALL, Indiana 
EsTHER LEWELLING, Texas 
RuTH B. CHANDLER (age 14 years), Pennsylvania 


Send your stories not later than October 15 to 
Miss HELENE Nyce 
IN CarE oF THE LapiEs’ Home JouRNAL 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA 
PENNSYLVANIA 
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Hotel Food 


for the Home 


Guests at the Post 
Tavern, Battle Creek, 
have been enjoying a 
delicious new food — 


Post 
Tavern 
Special 


This unique blend 
of wheat, corn and 
rice makes a distinc- 
tive, new flavour, un- 
like any other cereal. 
It is now served in 
many of the best 
hotels and restaurants, 
and can easily be 
made at home— 


Whisk it into 
sharply boiling water 
and cook 10 to 15 
minutes. Serve with 
cream and sugar— 
same as hot porridge. 


Post Tavern Special 
is an economical food, 
put up for home use 
in cartons and sold 
by grocers at 10 and 
15 cents. 


Tomorrow’s 


Breakfast 





Made by Pure Food Factories of 
Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 





Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd. 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada 
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5, Ralston’s Chat 


About the Autumn Clothes She Saw in Paris 


interested in clothes that I always consider the 

new fashions the prettiest; but this time I really / 
and truly, as the children say, mean it when I tell 
you that the fashions are far prettier than they have 
been for a long time. They are more graceful, the 
lines are softened, and these ends are arrived at by 
simple, direct means. In fact the very simplicity of the 
clothes is misleading, more so than it has been, and one 
is apt to be deceived by it, but only for a moment. 

It is a fact that simple clothes can only be made by 
the most expert hands; here in Paris, for instance, it is 
only at the very best houses that you can find the simplest 
things—elaborate clothes are so much easier to make and 
design. Thestraight line is still a strong note of all the new 
clothes, and yet it is not quite as severe a line: it has been 
softened wonderfully by the new arrangement of draperies. 
The pannier is still used, but is not the newest of new notes. 
The long, slender, falling draperies are the newest things. 


Pirterese you may think it is because I am so 


T IS really marvelous how they manage to have 

draperies in a tailored cloth suit without the least sug- 
gestion of clumsiness or of the heavy, old-fashioned skirts of 
the 1870 period. The new skirts are still slender, narrow 
things, with only a scant inch or 
two added to the width, and yet 
they suggest fullness. 

Many of the plain tailored suits 
are trimmed with satin bands or 





A Wide-Rolling Collar 








For a Shirtwaist 





heavier and more generally unbecoming than a long 
sleeve made of a woolen material. 

The skirts of these gowns are without exception 
draped, or at least have the appearance of being 
draped, by having a few soft folds cut toward the 
lower back part of the skirt, or again by means of 
straight-hanging overpieces. The folds at the back 

often suggest broad sash-ends which fall in unequal 
lengths, the front of the skirt being trimmed with a plain, 
separate, overhanging skirt. 


HERE seems at last to be really something new in 

shirtwaists, and while I say thisI cannot help thinking 
how stupid we have all been not to see long ago the pos- 
sibilities of the pretty, wide-rolling collars, the rounded 
sailor collars, and the double-frilled fronts. It all sounds 
quite commonplace in words, and yet it is distinctly a 
new arrangement, although, like everything else under the 
sun, it cannot be said never to have been thought of nor 
used before. 

The shirtwaist, pure and simple, will be worn more than 
ever and has to a large extent displaced that indefinite 
garment which was evolved from a shirtwaist—the dressy 
bodice. We have called it a blouse or a shirtwaist, but 
in the strict meaning of the 
word it has been neither. At = 
present the real shirtwaist seems al 
to have come into its own again, rd 
and is now distinctly a shirt- 





folds: these are often made to give waist. There may be different | 
fo the effect of tucksandarecut onthestraight types, as, for instance, the tailored shirt- \ 
Vay of the goods. There are also slightly bias- waist, and the softer, more lingerie shirt- ~ 
r A shaped folds, which as a rule are not placed waist, but the fact remains that all the \ 
Aa directly around the lower edge of the skirt, new ones of soft washable materials are 
but midway between the edge and the distinctly shirtwaists. The dressy chiffon, 
: knees, thus giving a wider look to the upper net and lace blouses, which have been so 
oH part of the skirt, rather than suggesting much a part of clothes during the last sate @ 
BW w/t) width at the lower edge. Section skirts years, are no longer so much in evidence, “fH 
are also made for tailored suits, cut in two anda good thing it is too. Personally 
Long Shoulder-Lines and three vents, or sections, and as a_ I always welcome every change in the Kimono Sleeve in Effect 


general rule the upper section is cut longer fashions 


and extends quite to the knee-line or the least bit above 
it. Lam sure that many women will be glad to know that 
once again the wide bias bands, used as a fold to resem- 
ble overskirt, are seen on some tailored suits. Nothing 
is prettier or simpler, or gives a nattier effect when worn 
with a short-cut waistcoat, as the bias folds do not add 
any excess material around the hips or waist-line and yet 
give the flowing new line of fullness. 


\ HEN speaking of short coats I do not mean the very 
short-length coats used in the spring and summer 
models, as the new coats are longer than these, and yet 
they come under the heading of short coats. I think the 
length of coats depends upon the materials used. In the 
heavier materials the shorter lengths are worn, but when 
it comes to using satin and light-weight silk velvet the 
coat is longer and takes more of the lines of the draped, 
close-fitting wrap, and this, of course, is intended to be 
worn with the one-piece afternoon gown, and does not 
come under the strict heading of a tailor-made coat. 

The one-piece dresses are the ones which I have mostly 
in mind when I speak of the deceiving simplicity in the 
fashions. They do look like such innocent, easily made 
little affairs, and as if they would cost hardly anything. 
They have a softness and a suppleness in the design 
which has all the winsomeness of the child; but I fear it 
all the wisdom of the serpent and the hand of a skilled 
appreciate fully the difficulties of their making. 


Of course all this will have to be thought out by the people who 


make designs and give you a practical arrangement, on 


dressmaking standard, whereby you can have the same effects 


without so many of the difficulties. 


A FIRST glance it seems as if the kimono sleeve has really been 

















A New Draping 


which is backed by common- 
sense, as my own theory in clothes is, that to be beautiful 
everything must be natural. 

But, to come back to a practical point, it is surely far 
more sensible to wear under a coat a blouse which can 
be easily washed and pressed, than a chiffon or net affair 
which is difficult to clean. 

Silk and the soft satins are also used in making shirt- 
waists for every-day wear; the very soft lusterless ma- 
terials are likewise used, and to a great extent they are 
unlined, being made largely on the simple shirtwaist lines. 
The ruffles and the white collar are made of the same 
material, often finished with a hemstitched hem of chiffon 
or net. 

One very pretty model I saw, of a soft satin blouse in a 
deep ivory tone, was made with one-inch tucks back and 
front, the edges of the tucks being finished with a picot 
stitch. 


OUNG girls’ clothes, and especially their dancing- 

party frocks, are the prettiest things you ever saw 
for daintiness. They are quite what they should be, and 
suggest nothing but parties and gay times. Most of these 
pretty little dresses are made with quite short skirts, alto- 
gether practical for dancing. These skirts for girls, like 
all the others at the moment, are draped, while others 


required again are made on quite frank pannier lines, as this style is more 


artist to suited to 


a home- style are 


the younger than it is to the older woman. The gowns in 


all instances are one-piece, the upper portion of the bodies being 
made of thin, transparent materials. Fichusin quaint, old-fashioned 


used on many of the garments, ending at the side with a 


flower or a flat rosette. Wide draped sashes in chiffon, with wide 


satin hems, are worn with the soft satin and muslin evening gowns. 


given up, and to a great extent it has. The one-piece gowns with two 


are nearly all made with the long shoulder seam, to which is fitted 


These sashes are draped around the waist and then once again 
below the waist, draping over the hip-line, and ending at the side 


cross-over ends. 


The coat suits for girls have several distinct notes quite their 


a full-length, close-fitting sleeve. This long, drooping shoulder- own. The coats with the belted backs and the wide round collars 


line shows what is left of the kimono, and the 
change is not an abrupt one as it still exists 
with the flat shoulder and the clean line of 
the arm, which is always becoming; but the 
kimono pure and simple, except in a few 
evening dresses, is not oftenseen. The seam 
of the new armhole, where the sleeve joins 
the bodice, comes halfway between elbow 
and shoulder, possibly nearer the shoulder 
byaninch. Inthe short waists many of the 
sleeves are also cut in the same fashion, 
or seven-eighths length, but in most of the 
gowns the sleeves reach to the wrists. 

For the dressier silk gowns the sleeves, as 
well as the upper portion of the body, are 
made of chiffon cloth, semi-transparent, 
mounted on a lining of muslin. This is 
nearly always the case in the heavy wool 
dresses, as well as in the silks. Nothing is 





In the Heavier Ma- 
terials the Short Coats 
are Worn and Many of 
the Coats are Belted 





have a very young look and are quite 
unsuited for older people. 

Plaids for children and girls will be much 
worn for entire suits, or plaid for a coat over 
a solid-color one-piece gown. This last idea 
is a smart and economical fashion which 
will surely appeal to mothers who have 
growing girls. 


CANNOT close without speaking of the 

new hats, which, to my way of thinking, 
were never prettier. They are so soft and 
supple, and so simply and comfortably fit 
on the head. Really with many of them 
you do not need the bother of hatpins; and 
may I add that the extravagant use of 
enormous hatpins by the majority of women 
is most disfiguring and in the worst possible 
taste, besides being a dangerous practice? 

















This Book Shows 
How Fashionable 
Modistes Secure 

Correct Lines 
Send For It 


HE experienced modiste will profit by 
it. The home dressmaker will find the 


dreaded details of collar and sleeve, 
girdle and hem so simplified as to prove a 
pleasurable task. For years Warren’s Dress 
Accessories have been in constant use in all 
European and American Fashion Centers. 
Yet thousands of women are unfamiliar with 
some of the many helps which enable the 
renowned gown makers to produce their en- 
viable lines. At this moment, there is, with- 
out doubt, in your wardrobe, a frock which 
would be completely satisfying if two or three 
defects were overcome. These 
two or three telltale places 
mark your gown — home- 
made. ‘* The Book of 
Gowns’’ tells how to 
leave out the home- 
made look. Itis Free. 










Wavy Wir 
Collar Stays 


Suit every throat and every 
style of collar. Their origi- 
nality consists in a patented end 
binding, which, when the stays 
are clipped apart, may be folded 
back to form a comfortable 
cushion. |The use of 
Warren’s Wavy Wire 
Stay means freedom in 
wear and smartness in 
style. 


Brassieéres 


Warren’s Brassiéres give to 
any figure, slight or full, the sup- 
ple, correctly modulated lines 
which the new fashions, in cor- 
set and gown, dictate. Warren’s 
Brassiéres differ from others in 
that they are not injured by 
washing. Correctly designed, of 
superfine materials, lightly boned 
with Featherbone, and faultlessly 
made—Warren’s Brassiéres are 
giving American women a new 
conception of the use and com- 
fort of such a garment. 


Warren’s Weighted T 
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The most convenient and work-saving way of weighting hems 
and draperies in gowns and suits. Each weight is so secured 
to the tape, and so covered, that working loose and fretting the 
fabric is impossible. The tape when cut the required length 
may be sewed invisibly in the hem with practically no work. 


Warren’s Featherbone 


The utility of Featherbone for collars, waists, girdles and 
other dress foundation is familiar to every dressmaker and home 
sewer. The collarbone is essential tothe proper support of the new 
Robespierre Collar, and is the only boning which can be used 
where the high collar and yoke are cut in one piece. No less 
important is Warren’s Featherbone waistbone to fitted linings 
and girdle foundations from which the modern costume depends. 


Look for the name WfiwnS" in red, when 
you buy dress accessories. It is the sign 
of style, quality and reputation. Warren’s 
products are sold by all dealers. 


Dept. A, Three Oaks, Mich. 
Offices in the principal cities of Europe and America 
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NE of the most interesting sights of this very interesting 
() Avenue is the various groups of schoolgirls that one meets 

every bright afternoon. They are in pairs, in groups of four, 
or sometimes a whole class marches along very decorously with a 
couple of smart-looking teachers as chaperons. It was on one of 
these schoolgirls, a bright, good-looking girl, tall and well set up, 
that I saw a dress so very new in style that I am showing a sketch 
of it (No. 7223). It was of blue serge, and was made in one piece 
from neck to hem, including the fairly short sleeves. It was cut 
out in a deep “U” in front, the opening being filled in with a 
Robespierre collar, and a vest of white linen fastening down the 
center front with tiny buttons covered with the dress material, 
although later I saw one of the same type which made use of crystal 
buttons sewed on with silk the color of the dress. At each side the 
dress was slashed to flounce depth, and the opening filled in with an 
accordion-plaited section of dark blue silk, and the sleeves were 
treated similarly. Row after row of machine stitching in dark red 
silk made a most attractive finish for the bottom of the dress, the 
neck opening and the sleeves, and the deep folded sash of dull red 
silk gave the final note of distinction to a decidedly unique frock. 

The dress was designed by Paul Poiret, and it is expected that 
it will replace the middy and blouse dresses that have so long been 
popular for school and outing wear. It certainly is easy to make, 
and a good idea to hold it around the hips is to put a casing around 
the dress under the sash, and by means of a tape the fullness may 
be drawn in as desired. 

Patterns (No. 7223) for this dress come in four sizes: 14, 16, 17 
and 18 years. For size 16 you will require three yards and a half of 
42-inch serge, seven-eighths of a yard of 22-inch silk for a girdle, half 
a yard of 27-inch material for collar and vest, and about two yards 
of silk for the accordion-plaited sections. Of course if you do not care 
for the machine-stitched bands you may substitute black braid, 
which means less work, but the other is so new and smart that I think 
you will find it worth the extra trouble. 


NLESS you have a new coat suit your autumn wardrobe will be 
incomplete, and as the new coats differ quite a little from those 
worn last season you will probably find a new one on the order of 
illustration No. 7219 absolutely essential. Or at least you will have 
to make the old one over so as to get in this dear little Robespierre 
collar and the vest so much worn now. It is always made of material 
contrasting with the coat, and in this way at small expense one gets 
a distinctive note of color. White satin is much favored, but white 


broadcloth or sponge cloth, or wool ratine, would be equally good, - 


and would probably wear better and stand cleaning better. The 
little cutaway effect is most effective, and is more adaptable to the 
average figure than the extreme cutaway line. Any simple coat from 
last season should be susceptible to making over by this model, and 
you would only need to buy new material for the collar, vest and 
cuffs. The pattern also includes Directoire revers, but you need not 
use this unless you choose. A belt of the coat material across the 
back gives a very fashionable touch. 

Patterns (No. 7219) for the coat come in five sizes: 34 to 42 
inches bust measure. 

This coat is combined with one of the new skirts that shows the 
tendency toward inset plaits, for, while most of the new skirts fit 
closely over the hips, little set-in plaited sections at front, back or 
side give greater freedom for walking. You must be sure to press 
the plaits very flat, as they should not have the tiniest bit of flare. 
This model is in the popular three-piece style, and the waistline is 
raised just enough to give a becoming line and to do away with 
the necessity for a belt. 

Patterns (No. 7220) for this skirt come in six sizes: 22 to 32 inches 
waist measure. To make the suit in the medium size requires four 
yards and three-quarters of 54-inch material with up and down, 
and half a yard of contrasting material for collar and cuffs. 

Every one seems to have gone mad over the Robespierre, 
Apache, Byron or Disraeli collar—or whatever you wish to call 
it, for all these are variations of the same theme—and one sees it 


“THE many and varied interests of our 
readers often prevent our giving the sub- 
ject of clothes the space we should like in The 
Journal. Thereis a service which supplements 
these pages in The Journal, with complete 
fashion and pattern news for each month, 
which may always be found in the Monthly and 
Quarterly Style Books. We will be glad to send 
you the name of the nearest store where you can 
get a copy of the Monthly Style Book free each 
month. Address Miss Edith M. Burtis, in care 
of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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in every smart shop and on practically every woman, whether walk- 
ing on the Avenue or in the swagger tea-rooms. It is certainly a 
good-looking finish to any waist, and on the one illustrated (No. 
7221), in connection with the oddly shaped revers, it gives a great 
deal of distinction. In a sand-color soft taffeta, with pipings of old 
blue, the collar, revers and cuffs may be of white satin, and you can 
cover the little buttons on the front plait with sand-color silk or the 
old blue. The long shoulder gives the kimono effect which is so 
becoming, and I am sure we all welcome the front closing, which is 
such a relief after all the bother we have had trying to fasten 
ourselves up the back. 

Patterns (No. 7221) for this waist come in five sizes: 34 to 42 
inches bust measure. 


HAT do you think of the new skirt that is shown with this 

waist? In Paris and at the exclusive dressmaking places of 
New York they call it the washerwoman’s skirt, and sometimes the 
fishwife’s skirt, because the tunic gives the effect of being looped 
up over the petticoat. Below this is a side-plaited section which 
must be pressed flat, and you can hold the plaits in position by 
tapes sewed along the inside close together. I saw a skirt somewhat 
like this in one of the big tea-rooms just off Fifth Avenue, although 
instead of being side-plaited it was accordion-plaited, but in spite 
of this it still kept the slender lines so much liked. One could also 
have the plaits machine-pressed in very small box-plaits. 

Patterns (No. 7222) for this skirt come in five sizes: 22 to 30 inches 
waist measure. To make this dress in medium size you will need 
seven yards and a quarter of 42-inch material, with half a yard of 
36-inch satin for collar, revers, cuffs and box-plait. 

In the morning most of the women one meets on the Avenue wear 
simple little frocks of blue serge, gray whipcord or black char- 
meuse, made somewhat on the order of the dress illustrated in model 
Nos. 7225 and 7226, although if you wish to make these models up 
separately they are very adaptable. The waist is one of the new 
shirts, closing in front, with the smart high-standing collar, and with 
the trimming strip, or with a deep U-shaped yoke that really gives 
the effect of a man’s shirt bosom. If you use the shirt bosom a 
washable material would be better for it, such as madras or linen. 

Patterns (No. 7225) for this waist come in six sizes: 32 to 42 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires two yards and a half of 36-inch 
material. 

The skirt is one of the new variations of the fashionable six-gored 
models, with the fondness for plaits exemplified in the front and back 
sections that form an inverted box-plait. It is made with the slightly 
raised waist-line, so much worn in separate skirts, and should be 
hung from a foundation girdle, which may be of lining, dart fitted 
and boned, or of belting, which you can get by the yard, and which 
is really strong enough to be used without boning. 

Patterns (No. 7226) for this skirt come in six sizes: 22 to 32 inches 
waist measure. For size 24 you will require three yards and a half of 
42-inch material. 


Rok general utility wear you could not find anything more suit- 
able, and at the same time more effective, than the coat dress 
that is shown in model No. 7224. All the best shops feature these 
models, with plaits introduced in some form, and made of the 
ubiquitous blue serge, dull blue or black taffeta or charmeuse, or the 
new ribbed silk. This has the popular front closing, and a becoming 
shoulder breadth is given by the Gibson tuck, which is again being 
worn. You would find this a good model for making over a last 
season’s frock, as you can use one material for the waist, sleeves 
and hip yoke, and another for the plaited sections in the waist and 
skirt, and as fashion favors all sorts of combinations of material 
and colors we need not hesitate to take advantage of this in making 
over our old clothes. 

Patterns (No. 7224) for this dress come in five sizes: 34 to 42 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires, if made of one material, four 
yards and three-quarters of 42-inch material, and half a yard of 
velvet for collar and cuffs. 


ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for 

the designs shown on this page can be sup- 
plied at fifteen cents for each number, post-free. 
The amount of material required for the various 
sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. Be 
sure to take measurements carefully. Order 
from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home 
Journal patterns; or by mail, giving number 
of pattern, bust measure for waists and dresses, 
waist and hip measures for skirts, and inclos- 
ing the price to the Pattern Department, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, 


7225-7226 Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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You can bend with 
ease in a Spirella 


The perfect flexibility of the 
Spirella stay, which bends 
backward, forward or side- 
wise, or twists, with equal 
ease, allows the most strenu- 
ous activities with almost un- 
corseted freedom. This stay — 
which can be had only in the 


q 
¢ ‘alle 
ORSET 


is guaranteed not to rust nor 
break, nor will it take a per- 
manent bend at the waist line. 
Should a stay break or rust 
within a year we will give 
you a new corset without cost. 


Another distinctive feature of the Spirella 
Corset is that it is made to the wearer's 
measure. Our trained corsetiére will come 
to your own home, select for you the proper 
model and have it made not only to your 
measure but so adapted to your individual 
needs that it will subdue any faulty condi- 
tions and give you correct poise and the 
most fashionable lines. When your corset 
is made, she will bring it to you— no mat- 
ter where you live —adjust it properly on 
your figure and teach you how to wear it. 


Send Coupon for Spirella Booklet 


Fill out and mail us the coupon below and we 
will send you our beautiful Spirella booklet, show- 
ing the newest styles in Spirella Corsets, and give 
you the name of the corsetiére nearest you. 


SPIRELLA 


506 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


37 New Bond Street, London 
Niagara Falls, Canada 






Factories at 


Meadville, Pa. 


Letchworth, 
England 


Niagara Falls, 
anada 









INO THE SPIRELLA 
4 COMPANY, 


Dept. J- 102, Meadville, Pa. 


Kindly send me your free Spirella 
Booklet and the mame of your local 
Spirella Corsetiére. 
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of the social revolution that 

has taken place in the United 

States in the last five years he 

_ will certainly give as one of the 

leading causes of this great change 

the hunger for superficial social 
display. 

In the village in which I live 
this hunger is manifested in a dozen 
different ways. Folks all about 
me have automobiles, or especially 

fine horse turnouts; parties are given of a sort that the fathers 
and mothers of the givers never dreamed of, and always the last 
party is the most elaborate and “successful,” in just the degree 
that it beats all that have gone before. Money is being spent 
right and left in this way that if used for the community generally 
would keep our streets, lights and water system in superb condition, 
and make our town, which has many natural beauties, an ideal 
sanitary village; yet we have no public sewer, nor have we proper 
street improvements. We have many dreadful slums, however, 
and easily four-fifths of the houses have no plumbing, but each has 
an Open Cesspool—many, if not a majority, of our citizens using 
water from surface wells. 


|; ANYBODY writes a study 


UR Town is Naturally One of the Most Beautiful in the world. 
When I returned, just a year ago, from Los Angeles, California, 
we had had a succession of fine rains; the autumn verdure, which 
is one of the great beauties of the Middle West, had set in. 
The noble trees arched over the village streets, the big yards were 
smooth-shorn and full of flowers and shrubbery, and there were 
pretty rural effects in arbors and lattices, and nothing had ever 
looked so lovely to me before; but typhoid fever was raging, and, 
after I had driven and walked about the streets a few days, I was 
not surprised. 

Of course the well-to-do (we have no rich folks) have private 
systems of plumbing and drainage that are more or less satisfactory; 
but all along the alleys and the pretty, shaded streets of this lovely 
town stand the monuments to man’s reckless disregard for human life: 
the outhouses, the choked gutters, and the open refuse piles beside the 
barns. In contrast with these you will see a big, fine motor car full 
of lovely ladies with their white veils, coats and shoes looking almost 
too dainty to step foot on the pavement. These ladies live in this 
town and ignore the sanitary conditions. 

We have a lot of churches—six, I think—and I really do not 
know how much money we have spent on them. One thing I do 
know: there has been a most unholy rivalry as to inside furnishings, 
stained-glass windows and pipe organs. As the music of these fine 
organs floats out through the windows the miasma from open cess- 
pools floats in and helps to make the children sleepy. ‘The churches 
go On raising money for this and that purpose, while ignoring 
unsanitary conditions. : 


OW We are Quite Society Folks in Our Little Town and we 

have most beautiful parties. The ladies dress remarkably well. 
The automobiles fairly clutter the street before a house where a 
“function ’’ is going on. The society folks, however, ignore the fact 
that across the alley from the beautiful back yard, where some one 
is serving punch under a canopy near the rose arbor, are conditions 
fit to terrify the thoughtful. 

There is food for thought here. Why do the prosperous people of 
a village prefer to spend money lavishly upon themselves, to make 
their homes fine and beautiful, rather than give money to the mak- 
ing of a model town to live in? Do they enjoy the contrast? Why 
would not a man rather live in a model town than in the finest 
house in a town notoriously unsanitary and traversed by poorly 
paved, ill-drained streets? 

I have striven to make my home decent and comfortable, but 
below me for two blocks is a section of property that has “gone 
down ”’ until it represents the ghastly semblance of the “submerged 
tenth.” Beyond this ruinous section lie some of the prettiest homes 
in the town. I personally appealed to the property owners on the 
street to help me form a combination to build up this tumble-down 
property, to institute beauty for ashes, and, above all, to get rid 
oi a row of dangerous outhouses. With one exception they all 
declared that they hadn’t the money to invest in a speculation that 
would not pay an actual dividend—they could not see any remuner- 
ation in the simple looks of things, in the smell of things or in the 
good health of the community. They were cheerfully willing to 
let disease stalk through these poor homes, trusting to their own 
domestic sanitary arrangements, their power to buy good food, and 
their privilege of getting out in their cars for fresh air to keep them 
well. They seemed to think it was enough to keep their lawns 
shorn and their houses clean, even though their windows looked out 
on the unholy clutterment of hideous things which is the bane of 
village life. 


Hew Much Longer Shall We Live, I wonder, before people 
who have slowly learned to keep their houses and their bodies 
clean will learn that it isa disgrace to have a single filthy place in 
the town in which they live? 

We are peculiarly subjected in country and village places to the 
crude and insolent authority of the uncultured mind. Men who do 
not know what is beautiful love to destroy what they suspect of being 
so. Hereabout we are all given over to the utilitarian view; we 
hasten to stamp out beauty in favor of making a dollar. 

There was a man who owned a big, breezy, ten-acre pasture 
adjoiming his home on the edge of town. He was a very well- 
to-do man and had no children to strive for. He did not need a 
dollar more than he had for any purpose whatsoever. But he liked 
tomakemoney. A pair of ‘‘land boomers” came to town and offered 
to cut up the breezy west pasture into town lots “‘on shares.”? The 
man consented. An auction was held, and a lot of people who will 
build little shacks bought the lots. Soon what was a breezy pasture 
with bumblebees and butterflies flitting over it will be a festering 
spot given over to a human swarm. 
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If I had owned that pasture I 
would not for ten thousand dollars, 
had I been as rich as that man, 
have allowed one surface vault to 
have been dug there. As it is 
there will be forty—but the man 
made money by the deal! 

Fifty years from now—shall we 
hope?—men will know better than 
this. The breezy pasture may 
indeed be given over to homes, 
but not until some gracious scheme 
for making them at once sanitary and beautiful is evolved. We 
have no right to perpetuate ugly things. We are here to learn to 
love beauty and to practice holiness. We cannot leave our poor and 
ignorant brethren to their own devices. 


HE Custom in Feudal Times Was to Live in filth and laziness 

in one castle as long as it was possible—then go away, leaving the 
place to “sweeten” by time. In olden days the open gutters ran filth, 
and linkboys were hired to light the hardy person who ventured out 
at night to pick his way along the noisome, dangerous street. Long, 
long ago we learned better than this. The broad, bright streets 
of populous cities are safe for women and children now—except 
for the ever-present menace of being run over by automobiles or 
motorcycles. 

As we learned to institute household cleanliness we shall learn to 
institute civic cleanliness. There was never wilder nonsense than 
that of allowing taxation to hamper us in making a village beautiful. 
It is not the poverty, but the blindnéss, of the people that keeps the 
village ugly and unsanitary. We have a most mistaken idea of our 
rights. The institution of a town council, governed mostly by 
political influence and petty graft, a health officer who, like most 
village officials, has an objection to offending a good fellow by asking 
him to remove an offensive refuse pile (though it must be admitted 
that in this agricultural community, where we are all so interested 
in building up run-down fields, the refuse pile does not flourish 
extensively, since somebody is always waiting begging the privilege 
of hauling it off to the fields)—I say these time-honored institutions 
must give way to committees of citizens vitally interested in health 
and beauty and fully imbued with the courage of their convictions. 
This sounds a little hazy, but I trust the future for it. No doubt 
I shall be dead, but I know that coming generations will learn the 
secret of abolishing poverty and banishing ugliness. 


HEN I Was a Child There Were No Stock Laws. Animals 

roamed at will. The town cow ate straw out of the beds of 
wagons hitched around the public square. Keeping one’s cow tied up 
was a mere matter of pride, not of compulsion. The dainty lady 
(and, strange as it may seem, ladies were fine and dainty then) was 
quite likely to have her right-of-way along the gravel walk challenged 
by a huge pig and her squealing progeny, who would just as lief as 
not brush her side, reeking with mud from the wallow, against the 
sprig muslin of the lady’s dress. A combination of hoopskirt, sprig 
muslin, clocked white stockings with cross-strapped slippers and free 
American pig who refused to give an inch of sidewalk was a common 
enough feature of village independence. We learned better than this, 
and we shall learn better than to have hideous and unsanitary things 
mingled with the honeysuckles, flowering currants and sweet, 
old-fashioned roses of village life. 

There is something wrong with the man who can live in glittering 
opulence side by side with squalor and poverty and be content. 
That we are not content is further evidenced by our restless passion 
for keeping inmotion. The go! go! of the automobile fever means 
something. 

If something vitally interesting were going on ‘at home everybody 
would wish to stay to lend a hand, or at least to watch operations. 
A new religion must teach us better than this, a new patriotism 
inspire us to the nobler thought which includes the community in 
which we live. 


NE Thing Above All Others is Necessary to this upward move, 

and that is an education in beauty. People must learn about 
beauty, and that beauty is intensely practical. The American people 
have heretofore been for sacrificing everything to utility. But even 
this may run to seed. How long will it take us, I wonder, to become 
ashamed of our jagged skylines and our human hives in which people 
live year by year far from “the sun and wind and summer rain’’? 
How long will it be before dwellers in country towns learn that they 
must combine forces to make the little group of homes centered 
about the little metropolis conform to a standard of healthfulness 
and beauty? It would keep us busy to do this and there might be 
some sacrifice of compound interest attached to it, but when we 
learn the secret of civic pride, and at the same time fully sense the 
great joy of being busy and of having interests in common with our 
neighbors’ interests, the investment will lose some of its domineering 
force. This is not impractical talk. You who are young now take 
note of my prophecy and see if the future does not justify it. 

It is a mistake egregious beyond all expression to lavish all our 
thought and care and pride on the four walls that shelter our family 
circle, while ignoring the ugly conditions on the next street. 

Our great unrighteousness for thirty years has been personal 
selfishness. We have experimented to the limit on the ideal home 
until we have things nearly to perfection. Our next step in civiliza- 
tion must be the ideal community, and in that community there can 
never be the sharp contrasts that exist today. 

When the new era dawns, and everybody is busy over plans for 
your street, for the public sewer, the perfect roadway, the prettiness 
and comfort of every home, great and small, will not everybody be 
glad with the joy of participation, and shall we not look back upon 
old days of selfish and absorbed accumulation as we now look back 
upon personal uncleanliness and human martyrdom and general 
massacres and all heathenish and savage things? 











One of His 
Million Friends 


Prof. A. P. Anderson is said 
to be “a man with a million 
friends.” 


For a million children are 
made constantly happier be- 
cause he invented Puffed Wheat 
and Puffed Rice. 


Tonight legions of children 
will eat Puffed Grains in milk. 


Tomorrow morning myriads 
of others will eat them with 
sugar and cream. 


And not one of them ever 
tasted cereal food nearly so 
good as these. 


All Are Glad 


that these foods were invented. 
For here are whole grains 
made wholly digestible. 


Here the granules of grain 
are all blasted to pieces, so di- 
gestion can instantly act. 


Here are grains made thin 
and airy— puffed to eight times 
normal size. 


And here are grains which 
terrific heat gives a taste like 
toasted nuts. 


Puffed Wheat, 10c 
Puffed Rice, 15c 


Except in Extreme West 


These grains for one hour 
revolve in an oven heated to 
550 degrees. That gives the 
nut-like taste. 


The moisture in the grain 
turns to steam in that heat. 
And in the confinement of a 
great bronze-steel gun it 
reaches enormous pressure. 


When the gun is unsealed 
that steam explodes, and these 
puffed grains, with a myriad 
cells, result from that explo- 
sion. 


Serve Them in 


20 Ways 


Serve with sugar and cream, 
or mixed with fruit. Serve for 
supper like crackers in bowls 
of milk. 


Use them like nuts to gar- 
nish ice cream, in frosting a 
cake or in making fudge. 


They are ideal toasted wafers 
to serve in soup. Boys eat 
them like peanuts when at play. 


In all these ways there’s a 
nut-like flavor—a thinness and 
crispness which makes them 
delightful. 


There are no other foods 
like these. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers—Chicago 
(333) 


























CONOMY and practicability, as typified in a one- 
piece dress in serge or wool ratine in a wood-brown 

or corbeau shade for every-day business wear, cannot 
be equaled by any other type of garment. Madewitha 
removable chemisette, which may easily be kept clean, 
the dress in the center is especially adaptive. 

Patterns (No. 7210) for this dress come in five sizes: 
34 to 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires four 
yards and three-quarters of 44-inch material. 








HERE is a simple girlish charm in the dress be- 
low, with its new shoulder-line, which has slipped 
several inches below the usual place, and its slender 
four-gored skirt. It offers unlimited choice in dainty 
neck arrangements for high or low collar, and the use 
of crystal or white-rimmed buttons as a trimming. 
Patterns (No. 7218) come in five sizes: 34 to 42 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires four yards 
and a quarter of 42-inch material. 







When buying 
ready -to- wear 
garments de- 
mand the tag 
shownbelowas 
an assurance 
that they are 











DELIGHTFUL scheme for 

using two odd lengths of 
material is pictured in the de- 
sign above. When it is wise 
to suggest height by long lines 
a striped material could be set 
in the front of waist and skirt 
with extension, and a plain 
fabric used in completion. 
Patterns (No. 7212) come in 
five sizes: 34 to 42 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires three yards and a quarter 
of 36-inch material, and two 
yards of harmonizing fabric 
for front panel and extension 
around the skirt. 


N THE graceful variation of 

the Russian blouse dress on 
the right a new note is sounded 
in the revival of the lower 
plaited skirt section. The sim- 
plicity of the waist, with the 
buttons and bias band relieving 
the severity and serving as 
trimming, makes it, an ideal 
dress for every-day office wear. 

Patterns (No. 7216) for this 
side-closing dress— with four- 
gored skirt and lower plaited 
section —come in five sizes: 
34 to 42 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires six yards and 
a quarter of 30-inch material. 
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HARMINGLY adaptable 

for a fine check or striped 
material is the design on the 
left, with its novel tassel trim- 
ming in lieu of buttons. The 
broad shoulder tucks give a 
nice fullness for the too slen- 
der figure, and the belt shows 
the newdoublebuckle trimming 
so much liked. 

Patterns (No. 7214) for 
this dress—with four- gored, 
slightly gathered skirt—come 
in five sizes: 34 to 42 inches 
bust measure. Size 36requires 
six yards and a quarter of 
30-inch material. 


ATTERNS (including 

Guide Chart) for these 
designs can be supplied at 
fifteen cents for each num- 
ber, post-free. The amount 
of material required for the 
various sizes ts printed on 
the pattern envelopes. Order 
from your nearest dealer in 
Ladies’ Home Journal pat- 
terns; or by mail, giving 
number of pattern and bust 
measure, and inclosing the 
price to the Pattern Depart- 
ment, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia. 











lined with 
Belding’s “Pure 
Dye” Guaran- 
teed Satin. 


When buying satin by the 
yard demand the name 
“Belding,” which is woven 
in the selvage of every 
yard of Belding’s “Pure 
Dye” Guaranteed Satin. 











“YARDWIDE” 
$1.00 a Yard ¥ 


\sll 


BELDINGS 


“PUR DYE” 
GUARANTEED 


SATIN 


THIS TAG 
INSURE S$ 


THE WEAR OF YOUR LINING 
SHOULD THE LINING GIVE UN- 
SATISFACTORY WEAR, RETURN THE 
GARMENT TO US. EXPRESS PREPAID. 
TOGETHER WITH THIS TAG AND WE 
WILL. RE-LINE WITHOUT CHARGE 


BELDING BROS. & CO.. 


Silk Manufacturers. 
526-528 BROADWAY 
New York City 


































For more than half acen- 
tury we have been weaving 
pure silk thread intothe best 
possible satin liningsand mak- 
ing them strictly pure dye. 


Many garments are lined with 
so-called satin linings, consisting 
of one-fourth silk and three- 
fourths tin—the tin solution be- 
ing deposited on the silk during 
the process of dyeing. 


As a pound of silk costs about 
$4.00, whilea pound of tincosts 
but 40c., some manufacturers 
make a very handsome profit 
at the expense of women whose 
garmentsarelined withthesetin- 
loaded linings—linings which 
feel soheavy and look so glossy 
when new but quickly fray and 
crack with the slightest wear. 


We have just published a very 
interesting booklet in which the 
evolution of silk from the egg 
tothe finished productisshown 
by photographs. This will be 
mailed to you free upon receipt 
of request by postal card. 


BELDING BROS. & CO. 
526 Broadway New York City 
Also Manufacturers of Belding’s 
Sewing Silks and Belding’s Em- 
broidery Silks. 
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the middle of the day, as it was 
the man of the house to be at 


the luncheon. 
The children had their evening 


low I Fe 


evening, except on Sundays when we had 
no company, as for most people this is the 
more convenient; but for my family I found 
it was better, for the most part, to have it in 


[: THESE menus the dinner is given in-the 


and there were children to be considered. Here 
I have reversed the order, making the supper 


than the family. It consisted of milk and bread, 








- By Sarah Larkham 


more elaborate. 


possible for 
home then, 


meal earlier 
weeks’ menus. 


rice, baked potatoes or a cereal, and prunes 
or cooked apples. Thus the luncheon dishes, 
which were our supper dishes, will be found 


luncheon. 


I give also my marketing bills at the butcher’s star. 
and grocer’s for two weeks just as I take them 
from my books. Of course there were already 
some supplies in the house, and some things 
given in these orders ran over into the next 
week, the one counteracting the other. 
accounts cover the foods given in the last two 


These 


People often came in to a meal, and several 
times, as reflected in the menus given, there 
were invited guests to dinner and once to 
I have marked these meals with a 


Prices at the meat and grocery markets where 
I live are very high, the stores being even more 
expensive than they are in Boston; but milk, 
butter and eggs are lower than in the cities. 
The cost was about thirty-two cents a day for 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 90 








SaturDay, JANUARY 13 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal, Cream 
Bacon and Toast 


Marmalade Coffee 


LUNCHEON 
Curried Kidneys 


Boiled Rice 
Baked Apples e 


a 
DINNER 
Purée of Pea Soup 
Broiled Steak 
Fried Onions Carrots Sauté 


Baked Macaroni 
Blackberry Roll, Hard Sauce 
Cc 





SUNDAY, JANUARY 21 
BREAKFAST 


Oatmeal, Cream 
Kippered Herring Coffee 


Fruit 
Toast 


LUNCHEON 
Trish Stew Hubbard Squash 
Rennet Custard Tea 
DINNER* 
Soupe 4 l'Oignon 
Roast Chicken, Chestnut Stuffing 
Giblet Sauce Cranberries 
Celery au Jou 
Baked Macaroni With Cheese 
Grapefruit Salad 


Monpbay, JANUARY 29 





BREAKFAST 
Fruit Cereal, Cream 
Bacon Toast Marmalade 
Coffee 
LUNCHEON 


Tomato Omelet 
Baked Potatoes 
Brown Bread Rolls 


Honey Toast Tea 
DINNER 
Spinach Soup 
Irish Stew Baked Macaroni 


Rennet Custard Sponge Cake 











Lentil Soup 
Roast Leg of Lamb 
Mashed Potatoes Baked Bananas 
Brownies Café Parfait 


SUPPER / 
Cheese Fondu in Chafing-Dish 
Cake Apple Jelly Tea 











MonpDaAy, JANUARY 15 
BREAKFAST 
Stewed Fruit 
Toast Sausages Hominy Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Braised Kidney With Bacon 
Potato Cakes 


Brownies Cocoa 


DINNER 
Tomato Soup 
Meat Pie 
Baked Onions With Stock 
Mashed Potatoes, Browne] 
Vanilla Soufflé, Sauce 








TUESDAY, JANUARY 16 
BREAKFAST 
Oatmeal, Cream 
Bacon Apple Sauce 
Toast Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
French Poached Eggs With White 
Sauce and Cheese, Browned in the Oven 
Boiled Rice 


Preserves loast rea 


DINNER 
Cabbage Soup 
Sliced Lamb With Currant Jelly Sauce 
Peas Lyonnaise Potatoes 
Baked Apple Dumplings, Hard Sauce 








WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 17 
BREAKFAST 
Stewed Fruit 
Yarmouth Bloaters Hominy 
Toast Coffee 


LUNCHEON 
Meat Balls, Brown Sauce 
Potatoes Creamed and Browned 
Rice Griddle Cakes lea 


DINNER* 

P Purée of Pea Soup 
Roast Chicken, Cranberry Sauce 
Baked Macaroni 
Baked Hubbard Squash 
Strawberry Mousse Coffee 








THURSDAY, JANUARY 18 
BREAKFAST 
Baked Apples 
Sausages Buckwheat Cakes 
Toast Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Shepherd's Pie 
Hot Bread Rolls Cold Slaw 
Preserved Peaches 
Toast Tea 


DINNER 
Bean Soup 
Lamb Croquettes 
Fried Canned Tomatoes, Creamed 
g Boiled Rice Floating Island 





offee Charlotte Russe Coffee 
SuNDAY, JANUARY 14 Monpay, JANUARY 22 
BREAKFAST BREAKFAST 
Cereal, Cream Baked Apples Ss x i 
ek . aia wee hah Stewed Fruit Oatmeal, Cream 
Toast Codfish Balls Coffee Poached Eggs Toast Coffee 
DINNER LUNCHEON 


French Omelet 
Macaroni Warmed Over With Stock 
Cinnamon Bun’ Apple Soufflé Tea 


DINNER 
Tomato Bisque Soup 
Creamed Chicken on Toast 
Baked Samp 
Celery, Creamed 
French Pancakes With Grape Jelly 














FRIDAY, JANUARY 19 
BREAKFAST 
Fruit 
Bacon and Eggs 
Toast Marmalade Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Jellied Chicken, Mayonnaise Dressing 
Baked Potatoes 
Fried Hominy Tea 


DINNER 
Mutton Broth With Rice 
Loin Chops Potato Roses 
Flageolet Beans 
Plain Bavarian Cream 








SATURDAY, JANUARY 20 
BREAKFAST 

Cereal, Cream 
Coddled Eggs Coffee 


Oranges 
Toast 


LUNCHEON 


Beef Hash Creamed Carrots 
Cornbread 
Baked Apples Buns Tea 
DINNER 


Tomato Soup 
Chicken Timbale 
Beets Scalloped Potatoes 
Rice Pudding 











TUESDAY, JANUARY 23 
BREAKFAST 
Sausages Hominy Apple Sauce 
‘oast Coffee 
LUNCHEON 


Baked Samp 
Toast 


Chops 
Preserves 


DINNER* 

Sardines on Toast With Caper Sauce 
Risotto Peas 
Fried Canned Tomatoes 
Lettuce With Hard-Boiled Eggs 
Jellied Apple With Whipped Cream 

Sponge Cake Coffee 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 30 
BREAKFAST 
Stewed Fruit 
Kippered Herring 
Toast 


Honey Coffee 


LUNCHEON 
Cold Roast Beef 
Tomato Jelly, Mayonnaise 
Soda Biscuit 
Apple Sauce Cinnamon Bun 
DINNER 
Bean and Onion Soup 
Roast Leg of Lamb Peas 
Baked Hubbard Squash 
Stale Sponge Cake Made Into 
Charlotte Russe 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 6 





BREAKFAST 
Fruit Cereal 
Bacon 
Toast Marmalade Coffee 
LUNCHEON 


Jellied Veal 
Baked-Bean Salad 
Fried Hominy 
Tea 





DINNER 
Purée of Pea Soup 
Broiled Steak 
ntils 
Scalloped Tomatoes 
Cottage Pudding 














WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 31 


BREAKFAST 
Oranges 
Fried Hominy and Bacon 
Toast : Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Stewed Kidneys Rice 
Popovers Tea 
DINNER 


Purée of Pea Soup 
Lamb Soufflé, Poulette Sauce 
French Fried Potatoes Beets 
Apple Pie and Cream 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 7 
BREAKFAST 

Sausages Hominy 
Apple Sauce 
Toast es ‘offee 


LUNCHEON 
Hash, Browned 
Macaroni 
Hot Bread Biscuit 
Mysteries Cocoa 


DINNER 
Lentil Soup 
Chicken, Maryland Style 
Rice Croquettes 
Corn Pudding 
Lemon Pie 























WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 24 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal, Cream 
Honey Bacon and Eggs Toast 
ILUNCHEON 
Salt Mackerel Baked Potatoes 
Apple. Jelly 


DINNER 
Creamed Potato Soup 
Steak Baked Onions 
Spaghetti, Tomato Sauce 
Ice Cream Sponge Cake 











‘THURSDAY, JANUARY 25 
KREAKFAST 
Oranges 
Stewed Kidneys Rice Cakes 
Poast Coffee 


LUNCHEON* 
Purée of Pea Soup 
French Poached Eggs Browned in 
Oven With Cream Sauce and 
Grated Cheese 
Tomatoes and Onions in Casserole 
Rice Muffins Lettuce Salad 
Baked Apples, Sauce From Ice Cream 
Cinnamon Bun Coffee 


SUPPER 


Peach Butter Risotto Toast 


‘THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 1 


BREAKFAST 
Fruit 
Fried Eggs and Bacon 
Honey Toast Coffee 


LUNCHEON 
Gateaux de Foie 
Cold Slaw, French Dressing 
Baked Potatoes Apple Pie Tea 


DINNER 
Chicken Soup With Rice 
Broiled Steak Cabbage 
Potatoes, Creamed and Browned 
French Sweet Pancakes 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 8 
BREAKFAST 
Fruit 
Oatmeal, Cream 
Bacon 
Marmalade 


Toast Coffee 


LUNCHEON 
French Poached Eggs With Tomato 
Sauce 
Fried Potatoes 
Rice Muffins 
Baked Apples Mysteries 
ea 


DINNER 
Thick Vegetable Soup 
Broiled Lamb Chops 
Corn Fritters 
Boiled Potato Balls 
Apple Tapioca Pudding 














FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 2 
BREAKFAST 
Fruit 
Sausages Hominy 
Toast Coffee 
LUNCHEON 


Cannelon of Beef Baked Potatoes 
Cinnamon Bun Apple Sauce Tea 


DINNER* 
Chicken Soup With Egg 
Lamb Croquettes Spinach, Canned 
Italian Spaghetti, Tomato Sauce 
Lettuce Salad Dinner Rolls 
Omelet au Confiture Coffee 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 9 
BREAKFAST 
Stewed Fruit 
Bacon and Eggs 
‘Toast Marmalade 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON 
Stewed Kidneys 
Fried Potatoes 
Waffles Tea 


DINNER 
Purée of Lentil Soup 
Creamed Scraps of Meat 
Boiled Rice 
‘Tomatoes and Onions Scalloped 
Chocolate Soufflé 

















a 
FRIDAY, JANUARY 26 
BREAKFAST 
Sausages Apple Sauce 
Toast Buckwheat Cakes Coffee 
LUNCHEON 


Browned Hash Stewed Tomatoes 
Fried Hominy Maple Syrup 


DINNER 
Onion Soup 
Roast Chicken, Cranberry Sauce 
Baked Hubbard Squash 
Baked Apple Dumplings 
Hard Sauce 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 3 
BREAKFAST 
Stewed Fruit 
Stewed Kidneys Rice Cakes 
Toast Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Creamed Lamb Baked Potatoes 


Cornbread Maple Syrup 
Eggs Toast Tea 
DINNER 


Quick Tomato Soup 
Meat Pie Baked Hubbard Squash 
Bavarian Cream 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 10 
BREAKFAST 
Fruit 
Hominy 
Honey 


Bacon 


Toast Coffee 


LUNCHEON 
Eggs 4 la Layau Stuffed Potatoes 
Hot Bread Rolls 
Apple Whip Tea 
DINNER 
Spinach Soup 
Baked Macaroni 
Rice Pudding 


Irish Stew 




















SATURDAY, JANUARY 27 
BREAKFAST 
Oatmeal, Cream 
Bacon and Eggs Coffee 


Oranges 
Toast 


LUNCHEON 
Codfish Balls Scalloped Tomatoes 
Sponge Cake Cocoa 


DINNER 
Lentil Soup 
Chicken Pie With Puff Paste 
Midget Lima Beans 
Curried Rice 
Hot Soft Gingerbread With Cream 








SUNDAY, JANUARY 28 
BREAKFAST 
Fruit Oatmeal 
Toast Broiled Mackerel Coffee 


DINNER 
Tomato Soup 
Tip End Rib Roast 
Potatoes and Junkaline Pudding 
Canned Spinach, Creamed 


Ice Cream Cake 


SUPPER 
A Little Scrap of Left-Over Chicken 
Giblets Added to a Little Left- 
Over Curried Rice, Cooked 
in the Chafing-Dish 
Baked Potatoes 
Coffee Jelly, Cream Tea 





SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 4 
BREAKFAST 
Fruit 
Codfish Balls 
Marmalade Toast Coffee 
DINNER* 
Clear Soup 
Roast Chicken, Cranberry Sauce 
Baked Macaroni With Cheese 
Fried Sweet Potatoes 
Vanilla Ice Cream 
Sponge Cake Coffee 


SUPPER 
Chafing-Dish Scrambled Eggs With 
Small Pickled Onions 
Buns Cocoa 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 11 
BREAKFAST 
Fruit 
Cereal, Cream 
Stewed Kidneys Rice Cakes 
Toast Coffee 
DINNER* 
Consommé 
Roast Chicken Baked Macaroni 


Hubbard Squash Apple Salad 
Caramel Ice Cream 




















MONDAY, FEBRUARY 5 
BREAKFAST 
Stewed Fruit 
Sausages Buckwheat Cakes 
Toast Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Creamed Chicken 
Boiled Rice Cornbread 
Baked Apples Tea 


DINNER 
Creamed Potato Soup 
Roast Veal Peas 
Baked Samp 
Sponge Roly Poly 








Sponge Cake Coffee 
SUPPER 
Alibi Eggs 
Salad Tartlets Tea 
MONDAY, FEBRUARY 12 
BREAKFAST 
Fruit 
Sausages Hominy 
Toast Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Veal Loaf 


Celery and Apple Salad 
Hot Gingerbread With Cream 
Tea 


DINNER 
Thick Soup 
Small Broiled Tenderloin 
From Under the Tip End of the Rib 
French Fried Potatoes 
Creamed Celery 
Apple Pie and Cream 
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CORN STARCH 


Standard since 1848 


Delicious Home-made Pies with 
Perfect Crust and Tempting Filling 


To make light, flaky and delicate 
crust use part Kingsford’s Corn 
Starchinsteadofallflour. Kings- 


ford 








’s insures a fine pie crust— 


dry and tender even in juicy fruit 


pies. 


In preparing the filling or | 


custard use Kingsford’s wherever 
your recipe calls for corn starch. 
In fact for all cooking purposes, 
Kingsford’s is the corn starch to 


use 
you 


in order to get the results 
desire. It is the perfect 


corn starch—refined with extreme 
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care—absolutely 
pure. Don’t take 
chances with infe- 
rior substitutes. 
Kingsford’scostsno 
more. Insist on it. 


Send your name ona 
post card for Cook 
Book A that tells all 
about making pies— 
|| and gives 168 recipes 
“<1! for all kinds of dishes. 


Pee 











National Starch Co., Suc’rs 








T. KINGSFORD & SON 
Oswego, N. Y. 





Are You Sure that Your Laundress 
Uses clean Starch? Of course the 
clothes arethoroughly washed—but 
it takes the pure natural lump 


PiINGSFORDs 
SILYER GLOSS 


STARCH 


to give results the careful woman 
wants—clear white, crisp 
clothes—the finish that delights 


the 


eye of every experienced 


housewife. Every careistakento 
make Kingsford’s perfect beyond 


question. 


See that the laundress 


uses it and not one of the cheap 
starches containing impurities 


that 


spot or stain and spoil the 


good of the washing so far as 
looks go. 


Sold in x lb., 3 1b. and 
6 lb. bo: 


T. Kingsford & Son 
National Starch Co., Suc’rs 
Oswego, N. Y. 
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HE edict ofthe 

physicians, that 
people, to keep well, 
must live and sleep 
in the open, has 
had a marked ef- 
fect on domestic 
architecture. The 
house illustrated 
shows how the in- 





Fcuoser CLOS. 








troduction of out- i 

door features will | BATH 

improve the gen- HOC 

eral appearance of Me 

a moderate-cost long I an 
house. Theirirreg- [},) BEDROOM _LIVING-ROoM | © 
ularity of line and ao 5 see ad 
the deep shadows _~ } CTT 
which they cast re- u (EE er 


faces and add a 


lieve the plain sur- | | | | 
picturesque quality. — Saale LJ 














ie THE second story is the most interesting feature. Here 
is a nursery with a sleeping-porch on one side, and on the 
other side this large living-porch, having, with its swinging 
couches, easy-chairs and tables, allthe comforts of aliving-room. 
These porches are surprisingly cozy and free from wind, being 
entirely protected by the house on one side. 





















’ CEMENT ter- 
a race with a 
| hood over the front 
door does duty as an 
i entrance porch, ad- 
| PORCH mitting plenty of 
P 100310" sunshine in the 
living-room and 

NURSERY bedroom. Thecob- 
| shea blestone foundation 
\ is carried up in low 
cement-capped 
__ Seamerenne SS oes ESE piers, providing 
places for tubs of 
c } decorative dwarf 
trees on the terrace, 


ONVENIENCE and economy and the gracefully 

of space are the keynotes of tapering chimney is 
the floor plans. The living portion of cement also. 
is nicely separated from the bed- The shingled exte- 
rooms, the smallest of which may — stained brown 
be used for a family room or a with white trim. 
servant’s room. 


PORCH FP 
H 100X310" 











































WIDE opening permits this view of the dining-room from 

the living-room. All the woodwork is finished in white, 
while at the end of the room is a series of windows and doors, 
admitting an abundance of sunshine and air. The doors open 
upon a small terrace, from which a rose-covered pergola leads 
to the driveway. 
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NTRANCE to the house is made directly into the living- 

room whichis shown above. A most interesting feature is 

the open fireplace at one end, flanked by small bookcases and 

built-in seats. The woodwork is white, and the floor here 

and throughout the house is of hardwood, while the draperies 
and rugs are in accord with the green of the wall paper. 


x 








HIS view of the dining-room shows simple but effective 
treatment. The wall paper is a two-toned deep rose color, 
and the white wainscot makes an excellent background for the 
mahogany furniture. Good taste is shown throughout the house 
and grounds, especially in the garage designed along the same 
lines as the house. The house itself cost approximately $3100. 
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The 
Old Colony 


Pattern 


A Colonial Design 
of True Simplicity 


This new pattern com- 
bines the dignity of 
» the older craftsman- 
» ship with the beauty 
that is the result of 
modern skill and im- 
proved methods. The 
pierced handles and 
j the unusual finish 
™ —grey, with 
= bowls, tines 
and bevel 
edges of the 
handles bright 


—are distinct- 































ive features. 


\ 


“Silver Plate 
that Wears’’ 


is the only brand of 
silver plate with an 
unqualified guarantee 
that is backed by the 
actual test of 65 years. 
It is not only the 
heaviest grade of 
silver plate, but our 
finishing process & 
makes it the most 


durable. 3 


Sold by leading 
dealers. Send for 


illustrated catalogue @ 


“X-28"" i 











International 
Silver 
Company 


Successor to 
Meriden Britannia Co. 


Meriden, Conn. FF 


NEW YORK . 

* CHICAGO i 
SAN FRANCISCO 

HAMILTON, CANADA 





The World’s 
Largest Makers 


of Sterling Silver 
and Plate 
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“Waiter, some 


Post Toasties, and 
be quick about 
it.” 


You never see 
children play when 
they’re not feeling 
well. 


And how often 
they're sick when fed 
heavy, indigestible 
things. 


Feed Children 


Post 
Toasties 


as often as they want 
them— 


Then note how 
well they are—and 
how much they feel 
like playing. 


They'll eat Post 
Toasties, the crisp, 
delicately browned, 
sweet bits of corn, 
three times a day— 
if you let "em—for 


“The Memory Lingers’’ 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 


Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd. 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada 
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Shall | Have My 


Child’s Adenoids 





Removed? 


By Walter J. Freeman, M. D. 


ee this question is very generally 
asked by parents nowadays, unfortu- 
nately most people even yet are not awake to 
the importance of the removal of “the curse 
of childhood”’; enlarged tonsils and adenoids. 
They have heard that ‘‘ operations for adenoids 
have been much overdone of late,’’ when the 
fact is that too few, not too many, cases are 
operatedon. They have been told that ‘‘ opera- 
tions are performed wholesale where they are 
not needed,”’ the truth being that 
operations are performed “ whole- 
sale” by certain doctors who are 
recognized as being advanced 
enough to be willing to operate, 
and who therefore have many 
cases to treat, while timid or 
‘*moss-grown” doctors have few 
cases referred to them. Practi- 
cally every surgeon is surprised to 
find, on putting the ‘‘ adenoid” 
child under ether, that the tonsils 
and adenoids are so much larger 
and more diseased than the ex- 
amination beforehand had led him 
toexpect. It is farwiser to operate 
in a few cases where possibly it 
is not absolutely demanded than 
to neglect to operate in many 
cases where it is needed. 


ROBABLY in not more than 

one out of every three children 
examined is an operation advised, 
although it is not the normal child but the child 
with suspicious symptoms who is brought to 
the specialist. 

Obstruction to breathing through the nose is 
regarded in entirely too many cases asthe only 
symptom which makes an operation necessary. 
Yet oftentimes there is apparently no obstruc- 
tion, the child breathing with mouth closed 
even at night, although enlargements of the 
glands of the neck, frequently tuberculous, show 
that infection is taking place through the tonsils 
and adenoids. Moreover attacks of tonsillitis 
very often lead to abscess of the ear and the 
bone behind the ear, which imperils life. Arrest 
of mental development, rheumatism, nervous 
diseases, interference with the development of 
the head and chest, and infection of the internal 
organs are often the result of diseased tonsils 
and adenoids, even when they are not much 
enlarged. 


IMID parents, when they learn that 

adenoids are not necessarily a ‘diseased 
growth,”’ as they had at first supposed, but 
“‘a natural tissue’? whose function, they are 
assured, is to guard against germs, feel that it 
would be a dangerous mistake to have their 
children’s adenoids removed. But the facts on 
this point are these: There are four large ton- 
sils, two medium-sized ones and thousands of 
very small ones in the nose and throat. The en- 
largement of three of the larger tonsils or ade- 
noids at times necessitates an operation. It is 
uncommon for all six to become enlarged at the 
same age. But even if all of the larger tonsils, 
including the adenoids, were removed, ample 
lymphatic tissue would remain for protection 
were it needed for that purpose. The latest 
research, however, denies that adenoids pro- 
tect the body against infection, but, on the 
contrary, asserts that they are the portals of 
entry for the germs. 

Parents who even in the face of these facts 
still hesitate to have children operated on for 
adenoids are inclined to repeat statements 
about no deaths from tonsils or adenoids ever 
having been reported, although deaths from 
operations on tonsils and adenoids have been 
reported by the most skillful operators. While 
deaths do not come directly from adenoids 
their enlargement is one of the chief causes of 
infections of the ears, which cause many deaths. 
Indeed inflamed adenoids and tonsils cause in- 
fection of numerous organs of the body, leading 
to death, and abscess of the tonsils not infre- 
quently hasa fatalending. Of eighteen deaths 
from tonsillitis recently reported at one time 
in Boston ten were of persons more than sixty 
years old. 


EATH from an operation for adenoids is so 

unusual that it is reported far and wide. 
Up to 1909 there were fourteen such fatal cases, 
seven of which were of persons called ‘‘bleed- 
ers,’’ and care in examining the patient’s blood 
beforehand would have cut this death- 
rate down one-half. The causes of death in 
operations for adenoids in the order of their 
importance are as follows: 

First. A lack of the power of coagulation of 
the blood. This danger could be avoided by 
careful examination and preparation before- 
hand. 

Second. The use of chloroform as an anes- 
thetic. This drug should be absolutely pro- 
hibited in this operation, as it has been the 
direct cause of several deaths. 

Third. Infection from the careless prepara- 
tion beforehand or lack of attention during and 
after the operation; operating during acute 
congestions of the nose or throat; operating on 
girls just before or during the monthly period. 





HE point to be borne in mind is that the 

operation is distinctly not one for unskilled 
hands. It should be considered a major opera- 
tion, as it is fully equal, a prominent surgeon 
has declared, to an operation for appendicitis. 
For a family physician who has had no special 
training in this work to undertake to remove 
adenoids is to run risks which are perfectly 
avoidable, but which only the experienced 
operator is likely to foresee. Even when, hap- 
pily, the result of such unskilled 
work is not a fatal one it often 
furnishes a basis for the assertion 
that ‘‘very few operations for 
adenoids are satisfactory,” owing 
usually to the unfortunate idea on 
the part of these amateur surgeons 
that the operation is to be regarded 
as a minor one. 

Many of these operators make 
light of it, and even pride them- 
selves on completing it in a few 
minutes, with the result that in a 
short time they have the morti- 
fication of finding that the tonsils 
and adenoids have “‘ grown again.”’ 
I have seen children who have 
undergone several “rapid” oper- 
ations under ether for enlarged 
adenoids and tonsils, and yet, 
because a partial removal often 
stimulates their growth, their ton- 
sils and adenoids were as large as if 
there had been no operation at all. 

From personal experience extending over 
twenty years I believe a thorough removal of 
tonsils and adenoids cannot be made in much 
under half an hour. Where such a radical 
operation has been performed there is seldom 
need for a second operation. 


OME parents are inclined to take refuge in 
the assurance that “most cases of adenoids 
can be cured without danger by means of medi- 
cal treatment, thus avoiding an operation,” and 
that “anyhow adenoids practically disappear 
from the fourteenth to the eighteenth year.” 
Of course all throat specialists have seen cases 
of swollen tonsils and adenoids which have be- 
come normal again under treatment, or even 
without it, and when their judgment assures 
them that such is the condition they naturally 
do not advise any operation. But when there 
are symptoms that the general health of the 
child is being injured, or that the hearing is 
threatened, then the doctor who did not urge 
an immediate operation would be remiss in his 
duty. 

As to the disappearance of adenoids from the 
fourteenth to the eighteenth year, even if it 
were true, such growths by that time have 
often caused irreparable damage. Occasionally 
we find adults with enlarged adenoids, andeven 
old people at times suffer from tonsillitis and 
quinsy. Both tonsils and adenoids begin to 
shrink about the twelfth year, but in shrinking 
the normal openings of the tonsils are narrowed 
and decomposing material is often retained, 
giving rise to foul breath, tonsillitis, quinsy 
and serious infections of the internal organs. 

It has beenasserted that the removal of the 
tonsils or adenoids might damage the voice, but 
it should be added that there are many cases 
of damage to the voice on account of enlarged 
tonsils and adenoids. If the tonsils were not 
interfering with the voice singers and speakers 
would not need to undergo the operation. 
Patti and Lucca, two of the greatest singers 
the world has ever heard, had their tonsils 
removed in childhood. 


E last point remains to be considered: 

that of cases of alternating obstruction and 
relief in nasal breathing, cases in which it is 
difficult for the conscientious specialist to de- 
cide whether an operation is required or not. 
Simple enlargement of the tonsils and adenoids 
will frequently diminish in size under treat- 
ment, and then become as large as before at the 
next ‘‘cold in the head.” They will appear 
normal at times, and, like normal tonsils and 
adenoids, will swell and become enlarged during 
attacks of cold, but will seem to be unimport- 
ant between attacks. It would be easy to 
decide not to remove these tonsils and adenoids 
if we could guarantee to the parents that in one 
of these acute enlargements an abscess of the 
ear would not occur, or that infection of the 
neck glands, or even an infection of the heart, 
joints, kidneys or other organs would not occur. 

Following the teachings of the times fifteen 
years ago I treated my first child for two years 
for this very form of temporary swelling of the 
tonsils and adenoids, in spite of which care the 
glands of the neck became infected and had to 
be removed. Practically the same thing hap- 
pened in the second boy, and I then broke away 
from traditions and operated on my other five 
children early, with the result that ‘‘head 
colds,”’ tonsillitis, infection of the glands, and 
abscesses of the ears, to one or more of which 
all were subject, vanished. 

The favorable time for operation is during 
the second year, and I have seen cases of in- 
fants under six months of age snatched from 
apparent death by the removal of adenoids. 
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happens i. 
somewhere 
every 
day. 
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“I forget the name, 
but Mother said it 
was pure gelatine” 


“*Then, little girl, she must 
want Knox Sparkling Gelatine — 
but does your mother know about 
the Knox Pure Sparkling Acidu- 
lated Gelatine, that is also in great 
demand? It is the package with 
the separate envelope of pure 
lemon fruit juice which saves the 
cost, time and bother of squeez- | 
ing Jemons. 

This allows your mother the 
choice of using plain lemon jelly 
plain, or if she wishes it colored 
she can use the tablet of pink col- 
oring that is enclosed ina separate 
envelope, or she can add any fresh 
fruit— which is always best— 
using the juices for coloring. 

** With the Knox Acidulated as 
well as the Knox Plain Gelatine 
she can make desserts, salads, 
candies, ice cream and ices, and 
improve other dishes. 

““ Now, take this Knox Acidulated 
package home and I Anow your mother 
will be more than pleased —the price is 
just the same as the Knox Plain Gela- 


tine, and each package makes two 
quarts— one-half gallon of jelly.”’ 


Knox Recipe Book FREE 


Contains over 100 recipes for Desserts, Salads, 
Candies, Jellies, Puddings, Ice Creams, Sherbets, 
etc. Sent FREE for your grocer’s name. 

Pint sample Acidulated Gelatine for 2c stamp 
and grocer’s name. 


CHARLES B. KNOX CO. 
13 Knox Avenue Johnstown, N. Y. 
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PARKER’S ARCTIC SOCKS 


Healthful for bed- 
chamber, bath and 
sick-room. Worn in 
rubber boots, absorb 
perspiration. Made of 
knitted fabric, lined 
with soft white wool 
fleece. Sold in all sizes by 
dealers or by mail 25c a 
pair. fomnas paid. Catalog a 


J.H. Parker Co., 72s, 'uamen® "Staldee, Bass. 
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You never 
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ce, mother, 



















































food and one 
that satisfies” 


Make acritical test, 
4) this way: 


er ad 


Buy a can of Snider’s 
Pork & Beans. Servethem | 
at any meal, hot or cold. 
Ask each person to try 
If all do not pro- 
“nounce them the most 
, delicious beans they ever 
4 tasted, return the empty 
@) can to your grocer, and he 
| will refund your money. 

















| Snider’s Tomato Soup is 
\\. pronounced the best Tomato 
Soup that can be made— 


er ones 





“Its the Process” 






4 t. A. SNIDER 
RESERVE COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, U. S. A. 




























HOW TO SAVE LABOR AND ADD 





VARIETY ‘TO THE HOME TABLE 


EING a privileged person in 
the Baxter household, I 
walked in at the hospitably 
open front door and gavea 
familiar little “coo-hoo.” 
An answer came faintly from 

behind the door tothe butler’s pantry, and I 

passed through the dining room, toward the 

guiding call, though I could not guess what 
should take Mrs. Baxter to the kitchen at 
fourin the afternoon, as it was not the maid’s 
day out, nor had she left, tomy knowledge. 


“Why, May Baxter!” I exclaimed, laugh- 
ing: “Have you bought out a young 
grocery store?” 

I could not quite make out the meaning 
of the picture before me, for although Mrs. 
Baxter and I called ourselves intimate 
friends, as I believe we are, we really had 
not known each other long enough to be 
fully conversant with each other’s domes- 
tic habits, and here wasa revelation tome, 
whatever it might mean. Mrs. Baxter 
was sitting beside the kitchen table check- 
ing off a grocer’s list, while Hulda, the 
maid, was unpacking the newly delivered 
goods. They seemed to be mostly beans, 
catsup and chili sauce. Evidently amused 
by my puzzled and questioning look, she 
took pity and volunteered an explanation. 

“Now you will understand why I never 
worry about the cost of living,” she began. 

“We have a good spacious store-room, 
so I buy my canned goods in the Fall, 
when they are just fresh from the garden. 
They keep for me just as well as they do 
for the grocer, and they cost less by the 
case, you know. I donot buy enough to 
last a whole year as a rule, but I buy all 
such goods by the case, especially these 
Snider goods, we use such a lot of beans, 
catsup and tomato soup. 

“You know Mr. Baxter always wants 
Snider’s Beans for Sunday evening tea, 
and we enjoy them at other meals, too.” 

“T wonder if your children like Snider’s 
Beans as well as mine do,” I interrupted. 

“Judging by the way mine eat them, I 
am safe in saying that they do— but Hulda 
does not need me anymore. Pack them 
up neatly on the Snider shelf, won’t you, 
Hulda ? — with the labels to the front.” 

Then turning toward me she said: “Let 
us find more comfortable seats in the 
library, where Hulda will bring our tea. 
The autumn days are beginning to have 
a chill in the air.” 

“Indeed they are,” I assented, “One 
begins to feel like eating beans. Theyare 
a fine winter food, don’t you think?” 

“In winter I think so, and in summer 
they seem the best of summer foods,” re- 
plied Mrs. Baxter. ‘“‘Of course we know 
they are nutritious, rich in energy and 
heat making ingredients, which makes 
them a fine winter food, but in summer 
we eat less meat and more Snider’s 
Beans, because they are Such a complete 
food and so easily digested that one can 
get all the nourishment needed, without 
Over-taxing the digestion or over-heating 
thebody. They are sorichin protein, too, 
that I like to have the children eat all of 
them they will, for the proteins do build 
bone and tissue, you know, just what our 
growing children need. 

“This summer the children were so fond 
of our Snider Bean Salads I had one nearly 
every day,” continued Mrs, Baxter. 

“They must be good at any season, 
too,” I observed. “Tell me how you 
make them, won’t you?” 

“With pleasure,” said Mrs.Baxter, going 
to the library table for a pencil. ‘I will 
write thern out for you if you like,” and 
she seated herself at the daintily appointed 
writing table. I curled up in the most 
comfortable chair, by the magazine rack, 
and proceeded to scan the pages of the 
latest arrival. 

“Here is one of their favorites,” and 
Mrs. Baxter carefully wrote it, in true 
cook-book style, reading as she wrote: 








jpetests omer. 
espoons celery cu 
Bean Celery pan age a 
Salad 2 tablespoons finely chopped 
ons 








{ cup Snider’s Salad Dressing. 44 cup whipped cream 
Lettuce and olives 
IX first four ingredients in a dish, 
marinating thoroughly, but stirring 
very lightly with salad spoon or fork. 
Arrange lettuce leaves around edge of 
salad bow] and in the center make a hand- 
some mound of the salad mixture. Gar- 
nish with tiny lettuce leaves, and olives 
pitted and cut into fourths. 
“It certainly sounds good,” I commented. 
“It is; but here is the best of all tomato 
sauces, for every kind of meat,” said Mrs. 


By Mrs. Clara L. Street 








Baxter enthusiastically, and she scribbled 
industriously while she talked. 

“You do believe in Snider goods, don’t 
you?” I observed. 

“Well, it certainly is a comfort to know, 
as I do, that whatever I buy that bears the 
Snider label is just as good value for my 
money asI can possibly get, and just as 
clean and good as though I had prepared 
itin my own kitchen, And then they are 
so convenient and so sure. Why, we 
never make a brown gravy and scarcely a 
soup but what we put ina little Snider’s 
Tomato Catsup. It is much easier than 
taking a little ofthis and a little of that and 
then, maybe, never having things twice 
alike. The catsup is always the same, 
and gives a flavor that everyone seems to 
like, so it is always a safe seasoning.” 

“‘A boontotheinexperienced,”I ventured. 

“Most assuredly,” said Mrs. Baxter. “If 
I have a new maid, I tell her to season 
with Snider’s Catsup and rest easy, for I 
know she cannot go wrong then. But I 
must finish these recipes for you,” and she 
bent her pretty blond head to her task 
while I read the latest installment of my 
favorite magazine story. 

“You are working too hard,” I said, at 
last, guilty that I had let her work while 
I read. 

“Not at all, though it is an odd way to 
entertain a caller. Put these in your bag. I 
must ring for that tea,” and she handed me 
the neatly folded sheets while she reached 
forward to tapa quaint little bronze gong. 

So here they all are, as she gave them 
to me. Some have been in print before, 
but housewives who have not already 
preserved copies of them may be glad 
to get them in this form, convenient for 
pasting upon the cook-book fly-leaves: 

m= the flour, 


Fried 
Oysters 


eae wh milk, catsup 
; ~ and salt; dip 
oySters into mixture, then roll them in 


cracker crumbs; fry in sweet, fresh lard 
until a dark brown. Serve very hot. 


1 pint large oysters 

\4 cup flour 

¥% cup milk 

¥% cup Snider’s Tomato Catsup 
4 teaspoon salt 








TX thor- 
oughly 








1 tablespoon butter 

1 tablespoon flour 

16 cup Snider’s Tomato Catsup 
1 cup hot water 


H*™: the butter thoroughly in a granite 
pan, stir in the flour until smooth, 
then add catsup and water. 
minutes, stirring constantly. 

For spaghetti and macaroni add some 
“snappy” grated cheese, 


Snider 


Tomato Sauce 











Boil for two 





° 3 tabl Snider’ 

Snider B eef- c— der’s Tomato 
1% teaspoon German imported 

steak Sauce phen my 











M* well with the gravy from the steak, 
cut steak into strips for serving, 
placing a piece of butter between each, 
Spread sauce over steak and serve at once, 





OIL rice to fill the num- 
F ec fed ber of peppers desired. 
eppers Season rice liberally with 











Snider’s Tomato Catsup 
and mix thoroughly. Cut the peppers 
lengthwise. Fill one half rounding full 
with the seasoned rice and bake in pan 
with a beef roast. Baste peppers when 
basting the meat. 





ERVE oysters on half 
Shell. A few drops of 
lemon juice and plenty 
of Snider’s Catsup 
poured directly on the oysters, and, if pos- 
sible, eating the oyster without puncturing 


it, constitutes the ideal 
CZ 


oyster cocktail. 
ED 


Snider Oyster 
Cocktail 




















Snider Crab- | LH O® 
meat Cocktail person 
allow 





two tablespoons of Snider’s 
Catsup, one teaspoon of 
fine grated horseradish, a 
Pinch of salt and a dust of 
cayenne pepper to suit the taste. Ar- 
rarcee flaked crabmeat upon two small 
heart lettuce leaves in individual com pote 
glasses. Serve the sauce apart in a 
dainty relish dish. 

More and more housewives are saving 
labor and adding variety to the home 
table by keeping a good supply of all the 
Snider products in the pantry and making 
such appetizing uses of them as the above 
recipes suggest. 





NOTE— Cut out this very valuable page and paste it in your cook book 
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The catsup may Dé 
on the stove or at t? 


In Gravies — Add a tablespoonful of 
Snider’s Tomato Catsup for each person 
to be served. 


Snider's 
Catsup 


is a product of which 
the makers are justly 
It has been 
famous for nearly 30 
years as ‘“‘the best 
We faith- 
fully believe it is and 
we mean to keepit so. 
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-Catsup.”’ 












All meats, hot or cold, oys- 
ters, fish, macaroni, spaghetti, 
rice and other vegetables have 
just the right flavor, every time, 
if seasoned with Smider’s 
Catsup—always made in 
the careful Snider way, from 
materials the best that money 5 




























Snider’s Chili Sauce is in a class |} 
by itself — superior. 
it on meats and all fish. 





" Ws the Process” 
THE T. A. SNIDER 
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Globe=Wernicke 


Sectional Bookcases 






NCE books either 

overcrowded limited 
n } shelf space, or empty 
i Shelves yawned and waited 
for books. When one 
bookcase overflowed, a new one 
was purchased, and its gaping 
shelves were gradually filled. 

That was before the Globe- 
Wernicke period in bookcases. 
Now, books and their shelves 
come together. The bookcase 
grows apace with the library. 
This is the modern way of 
building a library. This is the 
Globe -Wernicke idea. 


Sectional Bookcases 


HE utility of the Globe- 
Wernicke unit idea ap- 
peals to men; its artistic 
ay / possibilities to women. 
ae w Opportunity for classify- 
ing books according to authors 
Ml or topics is afforded and you 
] are encouraged to the delightful 
< work of library building along 
ive] More intelligent lines. 





| The Globe-Wernicke bookcase pro- 

AY] tects the books and keeps them clean 

4 4 1. . 

‘f and dustless. It fits into the awkward 

> Spaces, harmonizes with the decora- 

| ee | tive scheme of the room. It is made 
Mr in many styles—finished to suit the 
4 color scheme of different interior trims. 


Globe-Wernicke bookcases are sold 
by 1500 authorized agencies. Where 
not represented, goods will be shipped 
on approval, freight prepaid. 


‘*Booklovers’ Shopping List’’ 


This little book lists the works of great 
authors and gives the prices of the same 
in sets. The list includes the low priced, 
popular sets as well as the de luxe editions. 
Every book buyer should have a copy. 
Sent free with the Globe-Wernicke catalog. 


Address Dept. A 


The Globe“Wernicke Co., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Branch Stores: New York, 380-382 Broadway; 
Chicago, 231-235 So. Wabash Ave.; Washington, 1218- 
1220 F St., N. W.; Boston, 91-93 Federal St.; Phila- 
delphia, 1012-1014 Chestnut St.; Cincinnati, 128-134 
Fourth Ave., E. 
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Yhat is New in the Shops 


For the Economical Housekeeper 





By Marion Wire 


TOW, after the economical housekeeper has 
1 looked over her supply of furniture and 
little conveniences in the way of labor and 
penny savers, I would advise her, first, to 
discard the worn-out things absolutely; then, 
to give up the mending (where possible) of the 
left-overs; next, to make a careful list of the 
necessaries for the winter; and finally, to take 
a joyous trip to the shops—with Jack, of 
course, for the fun of the thing and good ad- 
vice—and make a selection of brand-new 
things, as many as the purse will allow. 


Window Curtains are probably needed most 
of all. There are dainty patterns in Scottish 
corded muslin for a bedroom, sheer in quality — 
some with conventional motifs in fine cording, 
and others cross-barred with flowers, costing 
from twenty-five centsa yard upward. Swiss 
curtains come in new patterns also for bed- 
rooms and bathrooms, in the coin dot, the ring 
dot and fancy flower patterns, at prices from 
twenty to fifty or seventy-five cents a yard. 

For the living-room, hall and dining-room 
there are some new and dignified patterns in 
scrim—always, of course, counting the plain 
scrim, costing from twenty to sixty cents a 
yard, according to quality. Then, in addition, 
there are the new striped scrim, with a drawn- 
work border that looks like hand work (the 
stripe has a satin finish), costing fifty cents a 
yard; and the new block pattern formed by 
narrow cross-barred stripes with the mesh in 
between, costing forty cents ayard. The open- 
mesh scrim, costing sixty cents a yard, is 
usually finished with a hem, but there is also 
a fine plain scrim which comes with a hem 
stitched hem an inch and a half wide, ready to 
hang, at fifty cents a yard. There are also 
some new patterns in madras, costing from 
seventy-five cents to one dollar and a quarter a 
yard, which include some beautiful filet pat- 
terns. Both scrim and madras are obtainable 
in either white or écru. But before you buy 
measure your window carefully and allow an 
extra turning at either top or bottom for shrink 
age, and don’t forget to ask the salesman to let 
you have a peep at his remnants. 


In the New Chair Coverings there are the 
figured denims in beautiful soft shades of blue, 
green and brown that should harmonize con 
sistently with the color scheme of any room, 
and the small, inconspicuous patterns of the 
material would not be likely to clash with 
other furnishings. ‘The material wears ex 
tremely well, is one yard wide, and costs from 
forty cents a yard upward. It does not hold 
dust like woolen materials, and will often stand 
laundering after a season’s wear. For antique 
chairs or stools purchase cross-stitch canvas of 
coarse quality, costing twenty-five cents a 
yard, a book of designs (ten cents), worsteds, 
costing about one dollar, and work one of those 
fascinating seats like those which we used to 
see in our grandmothers’ best carved high-back 
chair in the front parlor. 


Do You Need a New Ru? There are some 
new designs now in woven rag quality in 
delightful two-tone effects for dining-rooms, 
dens and small halls. They cost from one 
dollar and eighty-five cents for a rug twenty- 
four by thirty-six inches, up to forty dollars, 
according to size, and may be chosen in suitable 
colors in brown, green or blue for different 
places. Or they can be made to order, as you 
like. I know a man who makes them up. 


Where Room Space is Limited, and you 
need a new chair or table, the combination 
craft table may interest you, and it costs only 
three dollars and twenty-five cents, which is 
surprisingly reasonable since it means a chair 
one time and a table another, the change being 
easily made by turning back the flat top of the 
table where it rests on two arms of the under 
part, forming the arms of a chair. 


Amon New Things for the Table are the 
beautiful Austrian linens, ivory-white in color 
and delightfully soft in texture. The patterns 
are small and dainty, mostly in polka-dots and 
diamonds, satin finished and well scattered 
over the surface. Scarfs, finished with hem- 
stitched hems, cost one dollar; a lunchcloth, 
a dollar and sixty-five cents; and napkins to 
match, four dollars and a half a dozen. A 
large tablecloth costs five dollars. In damask 
table linens, those with centerpiece imprints 
to match the borders are very attractive both 
in round and square shapes, costing three dol- 
lars and twenty-five cents each and upward, 
with napkins to match at four dollars a dozen. 


The Hygienic Bathroom so far as easy 
cleaning is concerned is.the one that is finished 
with painted walls and all white fixtures. Sup- 
posing your tub is porcelain, and there is a 
need for a new tank and closet, it will pay to 
look into the cost of a new porcelain one instead 
of anew wooden one. Handy hooks of porce- 
lain cost but ten cents, soap-dishes, towel-racks 
and mugs cost from fifty cents upward. Blue 
or green is a good color scheme for this room, 
and linoleum, combining either of these colors 
with white and écru, will prove a most attract- 
ive floor covering, with a rag rug to match. 
Have one or two rugs woven a yard square, or 
twenty-four by thirty-six inches, for about 
fifty cents each by a local weaver, supplying 
the rags from your own patches. Trim the 
window with white muslin curtains costing 
fifteen cents a yard, add a green window shade 
or a lower-sash extra curtain of heavy linen. 


Some Quiet Little Helpers are the new gas 
irons costing one dollar and a half each. This 
price includes the iron with six feet of tube 
and an asbestos stand. About five cents’ worth 
of gas will probably be used in ten hours, and 
anything but heavy blankets may be ironed by 
this new and easy method in the house which 
does not happen to be wired for electricity. 

A splendid laundry saver is the new hygienic 
paper towel for the kitchen, which costs but 
thirty-five cents for a roll of one hundred and 
fifty towels, perforated in size eleven and a 
half by eighteen inches. A wire holder for the 
roll costs twenty-five cents, and an enameled 
one, which has a cover for the roll, costs one 
dollar. These towels may take the place of the 
kitchen roller towel, and they are splendid for 
wiping off milk bottles, pans and dishes before 
washing them to prevent grease from getting 
into the sink. 

The dainty housekeeper of a new home will 
be delighted to know about the new sink 
strainer and pail combined, which is just the 
thing needed to keep a new porcelain sink sweet 
and clean, and it costs but forty-five cents. 

The long-handled dustpan and sweeper is 
another housekeeper’s joy. It has a rubber 
tire and a bristle brush, and costs one dollar. 

Among the new things in aluminum ware is 
a handy kitchen set of six pieces—grater, fish 
turner, ladle, strainer, skimmer and basting 
spoon, all for one dollar and fifteen cents. 

Then there is a splendid spring scale, costing 
only two dollars and a quarter. The disk for 
recording weight runs up to twenty-five 
pounds, and the lower part of the scale is suo 
arranged that either platform or hook may be 
used, as the package requires. 


Dustless Dusters. The old-fashioned rag 
duster of uncertain material has now given way 
to the more efficient sanitary dusters which 
gather and hold dust through chemical prop- 
erties put in a special cloth by oil or other treat- 
ments. Such dusters are great labor savers, 
and are most inexpensive, fifteen or twenty- 
five cents buying a piece of generous size. 


For the Baby who may have to play by 
himself for a while a folding nursery gate is one 
of the latest and best ways of keeping him safe 
and sound while his mother is busy. These 
gates can be moved around from room to room 
at pleasure, being light in weight and easily 
adjusted. They cost two dollars and two 
dollars and a half each. 

A charming little clothes horse for a baby, 
which costs four dollars and a half, will help 
to keep his small belongings handy for nurse 
or mother. At this price it comes in white 
enameled wood in three sections that may be 
folded over when desirable. 


A Reminder About Colonial Glass is noted 
among the new purchases for the winter because 
of its continuous economic value, as well as its 
rare decorative quality for the home table. It 
looks equally well in combination with fine or 
inexpensive china, and may be bought in com- 
plete sets, or in separate pieces ranging in price 
from ten cents each upward. Candlesticks, at 
one dollar each, are beautiful and clear, and 
have much of the sparkle of cut glass, though 
plain in outline. A _ fruit punch-bowl in 
Colonial glass, with stand, costs three dollars; 
and cups to match, with handles, one dollar 
and a half a dozen. 


NOTE—The editor of *‘ What is New in the Shops” 
will be very glad to answer letters regarding the articles 
described on this page or other general household iup- 
plies, and to give the best helpful information possible 
on the subject. Please inclose with your letter a 
stamped, addressed envelope in care of The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia. 
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The Relish 
that is 
Delicious 
Appetizing 
Satisfying 


Keeps when it is opened 


Prepared from carefully se- 
lected, fully ripened toma- 
toes, delicately seasoned with 
purest spices, and cooked 
ever so lightly, thus retain- 
ing the natural flavor of the 
tomato. Put up in sterilized 
bottles. 


Contains only those ingredi- 
ents Recognized and Endorsed 
by the U. S. Government. 


A trial of our Soups, Jams, 
Jellies, Preserves, Meats, Canned 
Fruits and Vegetables will con- 
vince you that they 
are delicious, appe- 
tizing and satisfying 
—like Blue Label 
Ketchup. 


You should have our booklet, 
‘* Original Menus.’’ It con- 
tains many suggestions for the 
hostess and housewife. Your 
address on a postal and 
the name of this Maga- 
zine will bring it. 


CURTICE BROTHERS CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 













CURTICE BROTHE 
ROCHESTER NYUSA 





How to dress well 


Send for 


at lowest cost. 
catalog of 


WEIL FABRICS 


which are sold direct to you. 


Weil Fabrics for women’s wear are made 
right in the home of the largest textile in- 
dustries in the world. The styles are the 
very latest, the fabrics the very best and 
are delivered direct to you, all charges paid. 

Write today for the new Fall 
a EIL_» and Winter Catalog—FREE. 


Philadelphia, 
FABRIC Ca Weenuyipenie. 

















Collar and Cuff Set 


Postpaid on receipt 

of price. Effective 

lace set for coat or 
dress. Collar 19 
inches deep. An example 
of our values, the best in 
America. Send for catalog 
of neckwear, laces, waists, 
dresses, etc. 


The Lace Shop 
1228 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 
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The Correct 
Styles for Fall 


Button boots will again lead this Fall, yet lace boots will be more in 
than for several seasc:.s. Dull calf will be most popular; dull kid, tan 
sar kid will be used for general wear. For dress, patent leather will 


The newer trend is toward an elegant simplicity. 


Do This 











Sho 


tyle Book 
Sle te 


Write for this Style Book —/# #¢!!s what 


in shoes this Fall and shows the correct models 
for every occasion and every pur pose. 















for Fall ¢ Winter|, 
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‘Bends 
with 
your 
foot”’ 


Trade Mark 

















willbe worn 








evidence 
calf and 
be worn. 

or street and semi-dress occasions, fabric tops both in black and neutral tints 
will be appropriate. 


You will never 


forget the experience 


Go to your dealer’s. From the new Fall models 
of the Red Cross Shoe select the style you want. 

Stand in it— walk in it! 

At your first step you will say you did not believe 
there could be such a difference —that you could 
have such a sense of freedom and energy. 


In the Red Cross Shoe you never know that burning and 
binding —that irritating aching which stiff-soled shoes have 
caused you. ‘The sole of the Red Cross Shoe is tanned by 
the Special Red Cross Process which retains all the natural 
flexibility of the leather. Though of regular thickness, this 
sole moves with your foot just like a perfect fitting glove 
moves with your hand. 

Start the day in trim fitting Red Cross boots. Stand, if 
you must, for hours at a time—shop all afternoon. You 
will never once say, ‘‘If I were only home so I could get 
my shoes off.”” 

Go in and see the styles at your dealer’s today. The deal- 
ers shown below and the leading dealers in practically every 
city have all the newest Fall models. 


Model No. 280—Fashionable dress boot of patent leather 
with straight cut high fabric top—new semi-recede toe. 


Model No. 276—Semi-dress boot of patent leather with 


cloth top, showing the new full toe. 


Model No. 278—Button dress boot of patent leather—no 
Patent leather always looks well and will be worn a 


tip. 


great deal this season. 
Model No. 267—Latest suéde boot with dull top. 


shoe with the trim fit of dull ‘eather for the upper. 


Model No. 263—Tan calf lace boot with new receding 


toe—invisible eyelets. 
vogue in all the Eastern fashion centers. 
Model No. 279—Tan calf College boot with full toe. 


Model No. 275—New semi-dress patent leather lace boot, 

Invisible eyelets and semi-recede toe. 
Model No. 272—Smart dull calf walking boot with low 

heel and popular modification of the extreme high toe. 
Model No. 270—A very advanced model of dull kid with 


dull calf top. 


novelty fabric top to match your tailored suit. 


Model No. 265—Smart dull calf walking boot, full toe. 


Write for our Fall Style Book today. Address 
THe Kroun-FECHHEIMER Co., 501-521 Dandridge St., Cincinnati, O. 


High Shoes, $4, $4.50 and $5. Oxfords, $3.50 and $4. 


This 
combination of leathers gives you the rich effect of a suéde 


This model is having a pronounced 
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Mail Orders 


In nearly every town there is a Red S SS 
Cross dealer, but if there is none in 2S) 


STS aN 


GF 


yours, write us for style book, and we 
will tell you how to order direct. We 


guarantee to fit your foot. 


We have 


fitted 50,000 women by mail and can 


Sit you. 


In this way women all over 


the world get Red Cross comfort. 


These and leading dealers everywhere have the new Red Cross Fall models 





Alabama 
Birmingham The Drennen Co. 
Montgomery Bullock Shoe Co. 


California 
San Francisco The Emporium 
San Francisco The Philad’a Shoe Store 
Oakland Park Shoe Co. 
Los Angeles Norton's Shoe Store 
Los Angeles C. M. Staub Shoe Co. 
Sacramento Lavenson's, Inc. 
Sacramento Weinstock, Lubin & Co. 


Colorado 
Denver The Daniels & Fisher Stores Co. 


Denver Michaelson Bros. 
Longmont E. G. Dudley & Co. 
Connecticut 

Hartford Edwin Aishberg 

District of Columbia 
Washington S. Kann, Sons & Co. 

Florida 
Jacksonville Oak & Peters 
Pensac 

a Qa, N. G. Forcheimer 







Georgia 
Atlanta 
Savannah A. S. Nichols 


Augusta Rice & O'Connor Shoe Co. 


Idaho 
Boise H. M. Hubert Shoe Co. 
Illinois 
Chicago Rothschild & Company 
Chicago The Boston Store 


Chicago J. L.Temple, 6357 Halsted St. 


Chicago R. J. Boersma Shoe Co., 


Davison, Paxon, Stokes Co. 


11102 Michigan Ave. 


ae. erg Siebert Bros. 
Bloomington C. D. Twaddle 
Quincy N. Heintz & Sons 
Decatur S. E. Murray Co. 
Dixon Eichler Bros. 


Indiana 
Indianapolis George J. Marott 
Indianapolis Marott Dept. Store Co. 
Evan e@ Reed Shoe Co. 
Fort Wayne Reed Shoe Co. 


Terre Haute Sutherland-Martin Shoe Co. 


South Bend Beitner’s Sons 
Muncie Economy Shoe Store 
Wabash L. Bockman & Son 
Warsaw Richardson D. G. Co. 
Iowa 
Des Moines W. L. White Shoe Co. 
Dubuque Roshek Bros. Co. 
Sioux City Pelletier Co. 


Davenport R. Bretscher Shoe Co. 
Burlington Hertzler & Boesch 
Ottumwa Iowa Clo. & Shoe Co. 
Muscatine Wilson’s Shoe Store 
Keokuk The Golden Rule 
Iowa City Mueller Bros. 
Atlantic Nebe Shoe Co. 
Denison Geo. Menagh & Co. 
Buxton Monroe Merc. Co. 
Kansas 
Lawrence Starkweather Shoe Co. 
Salina Stiefel Bros. & Co. 
Kentucky 
Louisville The Dan Cohen Co. 
Somerset Morris Harkins 
Louisiana 
New Orleans C. A. Kaufman Co., Ltd. 
Monroe The Famous Co., Ltd. 
Maine 
Portland Holmes Shoe Co. 
aryland 
Baltimore I. Teweles 
Massachusetts 
Boston H. E. F.Shoe Co. ,15 Hanover St. 
Michigan 
Detroit P. J. Schmidt 
Saginaw Oppenheim & Levy 
Bay ng Oppenheim & Levy 
Battle Creek The Shoe Market 
Lansing F. N. Arbaugh Co. 
Ann Arbor Mack & Co. 











Minnesota 
Minneapolis L.S. Donaldson Co. 


8t. Pa’ Mannheimer Bros. 
Dulu I. Freimuth 
Mississippi 
Meridian Winner, Klein & Co. 
Vicksburg Valley D. G. Co. 
Missouri 
St. Louis J. G. Brandt Shoe Co. 


Kansas City Robinson Shoe Co. 


Springfield A.W.Weaver Shoe Co. 
Nebraska 

Omaha J. L. Brandeis & Sons 

Lincoln The H. Herpolsheimer Co. 

Hastings Wolbach & Brach 
New Jersey 

Jersey City Bernstein & Co. 

Paterson Meyer Bros. 

Trenton H. M. Voorhees & Bro. 


East Orange R.H. Muir 


New Mexico 
Albuquerque Golden Rule D. G. Co. 
Roswell Joyce-Pruit Co. 

New York 
New York City I. Blyn & Sons 10 stores 
uffalo “ 


B C. F. Selman, 564 Main St. 
Roch Wm. Pidgeon, Jr. 
Troy J. A. Dorrance & Son 
U J. Gschwind’s Sons 
Schenectady ©. L. Behr & Co. 


‘ton 
A. C. Tolley & Co. 








S. F. Iszard Co. 


Dunkirk A. Weinberg Washington I. R. Newmark 
Herkimer Bresee & Co. Renovo B. Klewans 

North Carolina South Carolina 
Raleigh Hunter-Rand Co. Charleston R. E. Martin Shoe Store 

North Dakota Greenville Hobbs - Henderson Co. 
Fargo Herbst Dept. Store South Dakota 
Bismarck “Ohi Lucas Co. Aberdeen J. M. Lauermann 

=o Tennessee 
Cleveland The May Company The fk “ . a 
Cleveland G. W. Crouse Nashville The Famous, 410 Union St. 
Cincinnati The Alms & Doepke Co Tex 
Cincinnati The Potter Shoe Co. San Antonio Wolff & Marx Co 
Cincinnati Lorentz Bros. Co Houston Mistrot-Munn Co. 
Toledo H. M. & R. Shoe Co. Fort Worth L. G. Gilbert 
Toledo W. F. Barrett Galveston Flatto Shoe Co. 
Columbus A. E. Pitts Shoe House aco Mistrot-Calahan Co. 
Dayton Reed Shoe Co. Brownsville Jj. B. L. Vesseron 
Akron The Shumaker Shoe Co. Utah 
7] L. Volk 

al gh Pig ss Salt Lake City Robinson Bros. Co. 


klahoma 


Oklahoma City The Booterie Norfolk 

McAlester F. M. Chilson 

Sapulps L. Lyons Sverett 
Oregon Wenatchee 

Portland Holtz, Inc. 

Pennsylvania Wheeling 
Pittsburg Red Cross Shoe Store, Charleston 
Be 210 Sixth St. 

Tranton A. & J. Hurwitz 
Wilkes-Barre C. Walter & Son ioe 
Erie Leader Boot Shop La = 
Aitoons A. Simon & Co. ross 
Keesport A. Goldberg & Son 
Lebanon Reed Bros. Cheyenne 


Virginia 
S. J. Thomas & Co. 


Washington 


Home Shoe Store, Inc. 
Ellis- Forde Co. 


West Virginia 


Locke Shoe Co. 

May Shoe Co. 
Wisconsin 

Ernie Johnson 

The Boston Store 

Frye Shoe Co. 
Wyoming 

Jos. Wasserman 


Wo, 


iw 











Buy Your Clothes and 


Hats Where New York 
Women Buy 
EW YORK women can dress 


better, and at /ess cost, than 
women anywhere else. 
This isn’t because they have naturally any 
better taste or buying sense. It is because 
they have better opportunities. 
For many years, more of them have bought 
their clothes and hats in our great retail 
store than in any other place in New York. 
This isn’t a brag —it is a simple statement 
that any New Yorker will tell you is probably 
true. It is important to you because— 
The store that serves more New York 
women than any other ought to be a 
good store for you to trade with. 
We offer you every one of the advantages 
and superiorities that have given us our 
colossal retail business in New York. 


Send for our book; it isa safe guide, 
not only to correct style but to true 
economies and utter satisfaction. 


It shows the kind of sty/es and values that 
have given us the largest women’s wear 
business in New York. 


Note the prices and compare them, 
the fabrics and workmanship New 
York women buy with any others. 
We guarantee everything we sell—not alone 
that it is GOOD, but that you will like it. 
We insist that you take your money back, 
if you are not satisfied. 
Write for ourStyle Booknow—-beforeyou forget it 
No connection with any other store. 


GREENHUT-SIEGEL COOPER © 


Both Sides of 6th Ave. J.B.Greenhut, Pres. 18th and 19th Sts. 


NEW YORK CITY 





The Style-WiseWoman $ 228 
Will Order This Waist, ae 


70M70—And the Value-Wise Woman will order 
this waist. In all of our experience we have 
not offered a greater value than is represented by 
this beautiful semi-tailored blouse. This is just 
one example of our wonderful offerings. Made as 
illustrated of fine all silk messaline. The front is 
tucked in clusters. The collar and vestee is the last 
word in style— made in the exclusive Robespierre 
effect of messaline in contrasting color. The high 
collar opens in front over an inset of shadow lace, 
fastened with folds of the messaline, trimmed with 
crystal buttons, The plaited vestee is also orna- 
mented with crystal buttons. Long sleeves with 
turn-back cuffs of contrasting colored messaline. 
Waist closes invisibly in back. Colors: black with 
Copenhagen blue; also navy blue with Copen- 
hagen blue or emerald green and brown with tan 
collar and ber Sizes 34 to 46 inches bust 
measure, 5.00 waist sent express 

prepaid for a ates © $2.98 


We give doubleS. & H. GreenTrad- 
ing Stamps with every purchase 
by mail. These in addition to 
better goods and lower prices, and 
we Pay Express or Mail Charges. 


Greenhut-Siegel Cooper Co. 
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14508 
Motif for Braiding 





Sleeve of Guimpe 


T IS well, if you are making 

your waist at home, to select 
a pattern of simple straight lines 
so that any trimming may be 
easily adapted to it, The figure 
on the left above shows a plain 
tucked waist with a very pretty 
trimming of a sailor collar 
with plaited tabs. The turn- 
back cuffs match in the lace 
edging. Either silk or pongee 
could be used nicely for the waist 
on the right which shows 
a very clever way to but- 
ton on the collar and 
cuffs. Thebuttonsshould 
match the waist, but the 
collar and cuffs may be 
of linen or lace. 





Number J 
Crocheted Edge in Silk 








Crocheted Insertion to Match 
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Fichu of Net and Point d’Esprit 


VEN a small piece of 
hand work on a dress 
commands attention and ad- 
miration if it be well done 
and rightly placed, and while 
we can buy many beautiful 
ready-made trimmings most 
of us want one dress or waist 
with that distinctive touch 
which hand work gives. 








For Braided Revers 





14390 








Flat Embroidery for Bands 






Number 
Tatting and Tucks 





A One-Piece Trimming 


LACE or net fichu makes 

a dainty trimming fora silk 
dress, with the addition of a 
band or ruffle of the net on the 
sleeves, and a design like the 
one-piece stock collar and frill 
shown above will make a very 
complete trimming for the sep- 
arate waist of silk which is so 
necesSary to wear with a coat 
suit. Both of these trimmings 
are adjustable. Old-fashioned 
tatting, it is said, is to be 
used for dress trimmings 
this season, as well as 
braiding and flat embroid- 
ery; and both Irish and 
filet lace will be used for 
guimpes and trimmings. 





Silk Braiding on Net 











Number 2 


Crocheted Lace in Silk or Cotton for Band Trimmings 


Yl Semple patterns for the designs numbered 14390, 14495 and 14508 can be supplied for ten 
cents each, post-free. Order from your dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal patterns ; or by mail, 
giving number desired and inclosing the amount to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, 


Independence Square, Philadel phia. 


The Needlework Editors will be glad to answer inquiries and 


supply directions for the crocheted laces, Numbers One and Two, the tatted border, Number Three, 
and a full-sized print of the flat embroidery and the braiding on net, for fifteen cents each. 


A Real 






Direct from the CawstonOstrich Farm at South 
Pasadena, California, where the ostriches grow 
— not so large as the one pictured below for 
mother’s hat, buta beauty. We send it, with 
our compliments, to our little girl friends, sothey 
will know where the real ostrich feathers come 
from—CAWSTON’S—and what to ask for 
some day when they wear plumes in their hats. 


To Get the Feather For Dolly’s Hat 


Send your name —or haye mother do it —to our 
farm (state what color you want) white, black or 
any solid color. Address as follows: 


P. 0. Box 101, So. Pasadena, California 
Save tmport duties by Cawston Seathers have won 
buying direct from severe Intervrza- 
the Cawstonw Ostrich tional Gold 
Farmm—at Pro- ‘ Mdads. 
ducer’s prices. 








Selected $ 0O 
Plume ae 


The richest, most luxuriant 
plume offered anywhere at $5.00. 
15 inches long, full heavy head, 
finest selected male bird stock—made just like 
the high-priced feathers. Black, white or any 
solid color — express prepaid to any address — 
only $5.00. Equally great values at $10, $15, 
$20, $25—all sold under the 


Cawston Ironclad Guarantee 


To replace any feather that does not give satis- 
factory service—Cawston is the only manufac- 
turer who stands back of his feathers with such 
a guarantee, 


New Fall Catalog Sent Free 


Edition de luxe — illustrates new fall fashions in 
plumes, feather boas, fans, etc. A book of feather 
facts every woman should have. Shows how Caw- 
ston feathers are madeand why they differ from all 
others. Tells you how to judge ostrich feathers 
and howto take careof them. Send for your copy 
today—a postal will bring it. 


We’ll Make Your Old Feathers New 


Our expert operators will make them over into 
this season’s newest styles—send them to us and 
state what you want done with them, We will 
quote cost before we go ahead with the work — 
and if not satisfactory to you, will return them 
at once. We prepay return charges, whether we 
do the work or not. 

You can now buy Cawston feathers or get your 
copy of the newfall Cawston catalog—direct from 


Cawston Stores in New York City and Chicago 
Both stores carry complete stocks of all Cawston 
products, In ordering feathers, send draft, post 
office or express money order to Cawston store 
nearest you or direct to the farm, 


Cawston Ostrich Farm 


P.O. Box 101,80. Pasadena, Cal, 
Dept. 101, 108 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Tl. 
Dept. 101, 500 Fifth Ave. New York City 





Y Cawston Special | 























The Simplex Ironer will iron a large 
table cloth in three minutes, other 
work in proportion and do it perfectly. 
How long would it take you by hand? 


It’s easy to have an abundance of spotless, 
snowy linen when you have a 






The Simplex does five 
hours’ ironing in 
one hour, and 
gives a more 
BEAUTIFUL 
FINISH than an 
j expert laundress. 

It irons all flat pieces and plain clothes—the big 
bulk of the ironing, and saves hours for other 
work, rest and recreation. Pays for itself in 
six months. 

Operates by hand or any power. Sizes and 
Prices to suit any family. eats by gas, gasoline 
or electricity. as cost only ic an hour. 

rite for FREE “Ironing Hints’ booklet, 
Catalog and thirty days’ free trial offer. 

American Ironing Machine Co. 
AS8 E. Lake Street Chicago, Ill. 
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Preparing French Fried Potatoes with Crisco 
in a Large Hotel 
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Hospital Class in Dietetics Cooking 
with Crisco 
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Cake Making with Crisco in a High School 


Domestic Science Class 
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Scientific Cooks 
use 


RISCO 


for i <p -for Shortening 
for Cake Makin ¢4 


To you, the housewife, their approval 
of Crisco means this: 


Crisco must make fried foods crisp and de- 
licious, pastry tenderer, cake richer and 
finer; or hotel chefs would not use it. 


Crisco must make all foods more wholesome, 
more tempting, and easier to digest; other- 
wise, hospital dietitians would continue 
to use lard and butter. 


Crisco must be absolutely dependable for all 
kinds of cooking; else domestic science 
teachers would not use it in their classes. 


In a word, Crisco has been tested for you by 
the most expert cooks in the country — 
the people with whom cooking is a science 
and a business. They have found that 
Crisco zs pure, wholesome, rich, delicate, 
uniform. Their continued use of Crisco, 
in preference to lard and butter, proves it. 


You, therefore, are not buying an untried 
product when you purchase Crisco, but 
one which you know you can depend 
upon to improve your fried dishes, pies, 
puddings and cakes from every standpoint. 


Get a package from your grocer. Crisco 
costs less per pound than pure lard and 
only half as much as butter. 


This Cook Book of 
100 Tested Recipes Free 


It shows the best way to use Crisco and tells the many 
distinctive features about Crisco which have been proven 
by careful. tests and which make it the most economical 
and ‘satisfactory cooking product for you. Send for a 
copy to The Procter & Gamble Co., Dept. D, Cincinnati. 
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Ghe ONAL Policy 
We ay postage 
and etpreasee fe 
our goods to any part 
of tRe United States, 
Every NATIONAL 
orment has the 
ONAL Guarantee 
Tag, attached This tag, 
rhe that you may 
return any garment 
not satisfactory to you 
and we will pe 
our money and pay 
express charses both 
ways. 

















One NATI ONAL’ Custo 


"T showed my AZIOWAZL’ suit to one of 
and asked what she thought of tt for $148. ~~ She looked 
said she would have taken it to 


eWVamefumished upon reg@est. k 


mer Writes: 


my friends 
yw 






ectly astonished an 
$30 suit* 






























































NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT COMPANY 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Copyright 1912, National Cloak & Suit Co., New York City 











221 West 24th St. 
New York City 






National Cloak & Suit Co. 
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NATIT ONAL’ Customer Say: 


“I want to tell you how much I appreciate 


fing he service. I can always 
t alittle bette: rar I could &et 
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Your Money-Saving 
“NATIONAL” Fall Style Book is Ready 


The Money-saving, Pleasure-giving, Beauty-bringing Style Book. The most interesting, 
informing and practical Book of Fashions ever issued. ‘The very standard of American 
styles—all the desirable styles—not only shown for your admiration, but placed within your 
Your interest in this book is, therefore, the intense interest 
of the greater becomingness and stylishness, the increased beauty this book will bring you, 


reach at money-saving prices. 


and in the money it will save you. 


This advertisement ts published to say to you that One ‘‘ NATIONAL”’ 
Style Book is now reserved for you to be sent you free by return mail. 


Just fill in the coupon below. That is your part. 


The pleasure and the 


interest and all the advantage and saving this book brings,—all are 


yours free—just for the mere asking. 


“Always Please the Customer—and 
Always Offer a Saving” 


Twenty-four years ago the “NATIONAL” had its begin- 
ning. It was a very small “NATIONAL” then — small in 


size, but big with principle —with this determination 


‘<Always to Please the Customer— 
and Always to Offer a Saving.” 


The beginning of our 25th year sees.a big ‘“SNATIONAL,”’ 
the biggest Ladies’ Outfitting House in the world. 


Why, we ask you, Reader—why has it been the 
“NATIONAL” that has grown so large? Why have we so 


easily found hundreds of thousands of friends and customers? 
Could it be that this principle of saving and satisfaction, un- 


broken, has in twenty-four years built the “NATIONAL”? 


This season we shall please our customers better even than 
ever before. And we offer them a greater saving. We offer a 
very much greater saving. 

Because“ NATIONAL.” prices grow lower as the“ NATIONAL” 
grows bigger. This season, because of enormous growth, prices 
have again been reduced — prices are lower than you or we have ever 
known. So that your saving at the ‘“‘NATIONAL?”’ this Fall will 
be larger than ever before.- Just study the list of Money-saving Prices 
quoted here—write for your ‘‘NATIONAL’’ Style Book and see 
the saving and the pleasure that may be yours. 


“NATIONAL” Money-Saving Prices 
on Ready-Made Apparel 


Waists...... 69cto $6.98 Raincoats . . .$4.98to $11.98 
| aa $2.98 “ 9.98 Misses’ and 
Ladies’ Dresses, 6.98 “ 24.75 er Coats. 5.45“ 16.98 
House Dresses. 98c “ 3.98 Furs ...... 1.95 “ 18.57 
Petticoats.... 59c“% 4.98 Pus Lined and 
| 1.49 “ 9.98 Fur Coats ..12.98“ 49.95 
Gloves ..... 25c “ 2.85 Children’ sCoats 1.98“ 6.75 
Ladies’ Suits .. 9.98 “ 17.98 Dresses 49c“ 1.98 
Misses’ and Boys’ Suits and 

Junior Suits . 8.98 “ 15.98 Overcoats.. 2.98% 9.98 
Ladies’ Coats. . 6.75 “ 29.75 Infants’ Wear. 13c“% 2.98 











New Styles and Beautiful Garments In Your 
“NATIONAL” Style Book 


Have you never seena“ NATIONAL?” Style Book? Is it possible that 
you do not know the style news and the pleasure it brings? Let us tell 
you here of this Fall Style Book—the most wonderful book we have ever 
issued, most wonderful in its low prices and the beauty of its styles. 


We believe, in Tailored Suits, there is no store, and no Style Book, 
that can, or does, give you an equal variety of the new fashions and 
Will you just read that sentence again? 

In Coats for Women, Misses and Children the ““NATIONAL’’ is, 
and has been for twenty-four years,the leading and the largest specialist. 
We do not believe any one can, or does, offer you as good values or as 


equal value. 


beautiful styles as the ““‘NATIONAL.’’ 


In Dresses and Hats—here do style expertness and long experi- 
“NATIONAL?”’ Dress or Hat is to say it 


is beautiful and becoming and the last word in desirable style. 
But we list here a part of the new things of beauty and fashion your 


““NATIONAL”’ Style Book will show you—and all, remember, at 


ence count. To say it’s a‘ 


prices that actually save you money. 


If you want greater beauty in your apparel, and if you want to save 
at the very least $5 or $10 on your Fall outfit, just write for your 


‘““NATIONAL”’ Style Book—vow. 


“NATIONAL” Tailored Suits 
Samples of Materials Free PLO.95 to $35 
Just think of a Tailored Suit, a beautifully tailored suit, of splendid 
material, actually being made to your own individual measure —and the 


price as low as $10.95. 


Imagine, if youcan, your satisfaction, im- 
agine the becomingness of a suit so tailored 
to your order and imagine your pleasure in 
such a bargain. We, personally, believe in 
all America the values of “NATIONAL” 
Made-to-Measure Suits are not equaled. No 
one else can, or does, give such value. 


So .in writing for your Style Book, be 
sure to. ask for samples of materials for 
“NATIONAL” Made-to-Measure Suits, 
and state the colors you prefer. Samples 
are sent gladly, but only when asked for. 


Furs 3 —_ Reliability 




























$1.95 and up 


To know the te- 
liability of the fur you 
buy is more important 
even than to know its 


price.“NATIONAL” 


Furs are furs of known 
reliability, of proven worth. 


But do you know about 
furs? For example, what 
. isJapanese Mink? Just send 
© \\ for your “NATIONAL” 

=) Style Book and read the # 
article— ‘““What 1 Know [Rie 
@ About Furs."” Learn for FiPiey 
yourself the kinds and 


worth of furs. 


For safety as well as Bige 
saving, for your future Pigep 
service and _ satisfaction, 
your furs should be 

“NATIONAL” Furs. i 
And before even think- [if 
ing of buying elsewhere, ff! 
you should see the 


“NATIONAL” Style 
Book. 















































National Cloak & Suit Co. *New yori ciy 



























THIS COUPON 


will bring you your 


“NATIONAL” Style Book 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 
221 West 24th Street, New York City 





Please send me free my copy of the 
“NATIONAL” Fall Style Book. 


Name 





Address 








If you wish samples of the beautiful new Fall 
materials for Made-to-Measure Tailored Suits, 
state here the colors you prefer. 








NOTE-—If you do not wish to cut your JOURNAL, 
just write us for your Style Book and Suit Samples. 
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OR twenty-five years we have 
been leading authorities on all 
interior decorating. There are 
more thousands of artistic homes in 
the United States decorated with 
Alabastine than with any other ma- 


terial. There are 60,000 Alabastine 
dealers, painters and decorators, so 
constant is the demand for this 


exquisite Water Color Wall Tinting. 
For 25 years Alabastine has been 
famous for its velvetlike tints. 





The Beautiful Wall Tint 


is the quickest and easiest 
material to put on the walls 
and has that soft richness 
architects strive for. Ala- 
bastine Color Schemes are 
exceptionally original and 
exclusive, seen always in the 
better homes and apartments. 
Our experts plan each room 
to blend harmoniously in tint 
and design. We furnish this 
service free of charge. Alabas- 
tine is far less expensive than 
wall paper and far more artis- 
tic, besides being absolutely 
sanitary. Wall paper breeds 
germs; it has been’ con- 
demned by school boards and 
hospitals. Alabastined walls are too superior to 
compare with kalsomined walls either in color or tex- 
ture. Comes ready to use, no expensive oils or hot 
water muss, simply mix withcold water and apply with 
a seven or eight inch wall brush. Has a greater cover- 
ing capacity than other decorating material and keeps 
in good condition longer as it neither chips, peels nor 
rubs off when properly put on. Full five pound 
packages, White 50 cents, Regular Tints 55 cents. 


e Sanitary Wall Coating 2 
Az 
L 
A 
‘ =] 
ALABASTINE 


NY 


Alabastiae is the caly Lasting 
Sanitary and Economical 
Wall Coatin 








The Flat Wall Paint 


In every home, especially with 
children, there are places exposed 
to fingermarks. It costs. but a 
little extra to paint these exposed 
wall spaces with Alabasco which 
is a washable wall paint. We rec- 
ommend Alabasco for nurseries, 
the lower part of bathroom and dining room walls 
and along the stairways. Also for kitchens and 
cupboards. They can then be washed with soap and 
water. Alabasco is made to match exactly the 
beautiful, soft-hued tints of Alabastine. Alabasco 
does not chip, peel or rub off when rightly applied 
and is being used in thousands of schools, churches, 
libraries, apartment and business buildings in pref- 
erence to all other materials. iquid form all 
ready to use. 


Write for this [fyj, 
Free Book of 20 
Pretty Rooms— [R*i' 


: a 
and get the ae ae — Wks Zi Y 
decorating ideas. ells al | ae: 1 
about the Color Plans our ex- a) ’ by 
pert designers will furnish you ©! . =a 
free of all charge. Shows our ata 
Free Stencil patterns. With eeigeee 7 “pe 
our help your local decorator abastine Book, 
can give you as correct effects 

as the largest city experts. 
Let us send you this book, and let us furnish you 
Color Plans for a new living room, dining room or 
bedroom. Jf you cannot get Alabastine or Alabasco 
we will see that you are supplied. Write us. 


Remember Alabastine is not kalsomine. 
Don’t ask for kalsomine. Say—Alabastine. 


Alabastine Company 


615A Grandville Road, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Desk 15A, 105 Water Street, New York City 
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Farmhouse 


By Helen Dodd 




















V/, BEST ROOM BEDROOM 





N Here isa floor plan showing the way 

w-D-e the house was arranged originally. 

Y, BED- KITCHEN § The only entrance was through a dark 
{ROOM no ft OXON" 1 beereelalV/ passage into the kitchen which had 
|66X140° PASSAGE wo but one window; the sink was in a 
cogs: HED SHED dark corner, far from the stove and 


hot-water supply; the buttery shelves 
were twenty feet from the table, so 








7 140'x140"——) ja6'x140" f 











N OLD farmhouse usually has a more 
lovable atmosphere about it than a new 
one. In repairing ours we tried to find out 
what gave it this homelike quality, and we 
studied to keep it. I believe it lies not only in 
the proportions of the house itself, but also in 
its relations to the land about it. The height 
of the walls, the pitch of the roof, the spacing 
of the windows, and the big chimneys all seem 
to have the right scale to fit the slope of the hill 
and the trees near by. Any dormer windows 
we may ever wish to build must be kept well 
within the lines of the present roof, so that 
the old house will not grow too fast and lose 
its sense of belonging with the landscape. Yet 
one carpenter would not “take the job” 
because we insisted that we did not want to 
raise the roof and make another story! We 
knew then that our eyes could not have toler- 
ated such a change, and afterthe many wintry 
blasts that have since blown over us we per- 
ceived the wisdom of a former race of builders 
whose roofs never rose above the slope of the 
protecting hill. 

The trees were planted so that they should, 
in time, emphasize this feature of the protec- 
tion of the house. Now the tall poplar, the 
third generation from seed brought here by 
English pioneers, is a landmark, and the 
group forms a solid mass of foliage. 

When we built the new ‘“‘L” we planned its 
eaves lower than those on the main house— 
returning them against the brick walls—and 
hipped its roof, so that a gable should not stand 
too high above the fields that fall away below. 


V ITHOUT changing the brick walls, win- 
/'Y dows or doors inside we have made a very 
different house. The only entrance was through 
a dark passage into a big kitchen, a little less 
dark as it had one window. The table in one 
corner was twenty feet from the buttery shelves 
and dish cupboard. The cookstove was between 


that food and cooking utensils had to 
be carried a long way; and there was 
no place to store wood. 


from the stove and hot-water supply, and all 
the dishwater had to be carried through the 
dark passage to the hopper in the shed. 

Instead of a big kitchen we have a little one, 
where the sink is near the stove and in the 
direct light from the window. A woodbox is 
close to the stove; and the dishes are between 
the dining-table and the sink. 

By taking out partitions and making a wide 
door into the long living-room we have brought 
sunshine into every room, for the doors are 
not closed even in winter. The same cream- 
colored paint for the woodwork in all the rooms 
(the kitchen is a deeper tone), a dull gray-green 
for all the floors, and the tints of the walls 
shading into each other, make the distances 
seem longer than they are. 


IKE other old farmhouses ours had to have 
every surface of walls, ceilings and floors 
cleaned and refinished. It seemed a long proc- 
ess, scraping from the walls of the old kitchen 
seventeen layers of paper and the accompany- 
ing layers of smoke and dirt. A triangular 
boat-scraper did our work effectively. A gen- 
erous supply of sulpho-naphthol in water was 
used to soak the paste. The attic floor was 
washed with a brush in a strong solution of 
mercuric bichloride. 

Plaster-finished walls appear in the best 
rooms, elsewhere the early builders used wide 
boards of clear pine, cut on the farm. These, 
if carefully cleaned, make a more beautiful 
finish than plaster. 

Having more hand skill than some city-bred 
folks we have done all the inside work our- 
selves. We did not make a change until we 
had lived with the idea, so we made few mis- 
takes; and the house has come to express the 
manner of life it shelters as truly as did the 
farmhouse of old. As for the cost of repairs, 
here are the figures: 











New windows throughout . . . . $ 29.88 
two doors, and there was no provision forwood. Lab r and materials for shingling, new 
All the food, cooking utensils and tools were, “i2dow-frames and chimney-tops 125.00 
A New “‘L”’ and piazza .. . » So 175.00 
kept in the buttery, twenty feet from the stove. Paint, paper, etc., for interior 18.32 
The dry sink was in a dark corner, fifteen feet ji i a nee 
This floor plan shows the Vrs —s } a — mE 
gain by rearrangement! While rr ge Lis 
the windows, doors and out- _— i see 
side walls are unchanged the J LIVING- DININGROOMS)$3 51227 


wide entrance to the living- r 
room admits sunshine to the 
dining-room and even to the 
kitchen; dishes and utensils 
are near the table, sink and 
range; the sink is in the light- 
est position possible, the hot 
water close by, and the wood- 
box is near the range. 


ROOM 
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Showing How the House and Grounds Were Improved 
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1A 
1 Book on 


HOMER] AUGHLIN 





go 
CHINA 


How china is made in the big- 
gest factory in the world; what 
materials are used and where 
they come from; how to select 
china; how tocare for it; all these 
and other interesting things 
are toldinTheChina Book. It is 
beautifully illustrated in colors. 
We will mail it to you on re- 
quest. Send for it today. 

We want every housewife ] 
and home-maker in America to ’ 
know that the trade-mark name 
“HOMER LAUGHLIN” on the 
under side of a dish is our guar- 
antee of quality. It will pay you 
to insist on receiving Homer 
Laughlin ware when buying. 


The Homer Laughlin 
China Company 
Newell, West Virginia 


Look 
For This 
Trade 
Mark 


On Under 
Side Of 
Every 
Piece 






































must have the name “Aurora 
Regd.” woven inthe fabric, or 
they are not genuine. Don’t 





be misled by high-sounding 
names on the tickets. 


The permanent silk-like lustre of 
the genuine cannot be imitated. 
Made in distinctive patterns 
and colors to harmonize with all 
classes of decorative schemes. 
The better stores everywhere can supply samples. 




















“MOSS ROSE” tharerics 
—— 























Do you wish to be independent and have 
a permanent income? Then write us at 
once. We want a reliable representative in \ 





every town for special work. You can devoteallyour 
time or just make your spare hours Pay you a good 
salary. Popular prices, Outfit free. Write for free copy" How 
learnacom/fortable income selling National Dress Goods.” 


Dept. 24, National Dress 


Goods Co., 260 West Broadway, N.Y 
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In The 
Kitchen 





Old Dutch 
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Especially Good 
For Enamel_and 
Porcelain Ware 


Many Uses 
a . and Full 
4 & suf Directions 
: “a c. . on Large 
Sifter-Can 
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beautiful the face is in 
repose, the animation 
of a brilliant smile adds 
irresistible charm. 

Even the plain woman with 


fine teeth fascinates by 
her smile. 

‘Too many women fear to 
smile because a misdi- 
rected care of the teeth has 
robbed them of their great- 
est claim to beauty. 
Habitual Dr. Lyon's users 
smile because 


Or.Lyon's 


PERFECT 





Tooth Powder 





SOS BE er aa eed 








_—— for almost half a "a 





century by a doctor of dental : 
surgery, keeps the teeth | 
beautiful by keeping them [| 
ina state of perfect sound- |, 
ness and cleanliness. fe 

2 


Dr. Lyon’s is not a prepa- 
ration which can injure the 
tooth enamel, but a soft vel- 
vety powder which cleans 
and polishes the teethby gen- 
tle friction, the only safe way. 


Taya 


# 


It contains no glycerine, 
glucose, gelatine or saccha- 5. 
rine to lodge between the 
teeth and encourage decay. 


Dr. Lyon's refreshes, sweet- 
ens the breath and removes |) 
discolorations and tartar. 
Only a dentist is competent 
to.do more. 





Four smiling generations 
now attest the efficiencyand 
harmlessness of Dr. Lyon's, 
the standard dentifrice. 















The life-longuse by millions 
of people is the best proof 
of its safety and preserva- 
tive action. Make the use 
of Dr. Lyon’s one of your 
children’s daily 
habits. 


What Dr. Lyon’s does 


not do only your dentist is 
comp:ztent to do. 


SOLD EVERY WHERE 














“They are Only the First 
Teeth” 


By Dr. John J. Moffitt 


President of the State Board of Dental Examiners of Pennsylvania 


od 

OT long ago a lady.brought her little boy 
into the office and said: ‘‘ Doctor, this 
boy’s. tooth has been troubling him for some 
time, and last night it ached so his father 
couldn’t get his sleep. Wé€ want it pulled.’’ 
When she was told that the tooth ought to be 
saved she said: “It’s just a baby tooth and 
not worth it, and his father doesn’t want to be 

kept awake; he wants it out.” 

This mother’s view isa most serious popular 
error: that the first teeth are not so important 
as the second or permanent 
teeth. As a matter of fact 
they are not only as im- 
portant as the ones that 
follow them, but they are 
even more so, for the simple 
reason that a good set of 
permanent teeth depends 
very largely on the condi- 
tion of the first teeth. 

As designed by Nature 
the first teeth act as arches 
to resist the inward pressure 
of the lips and preserve the 
contour of the face; the 
permanent teeth take their 
places by following closely 
the paths left by the ab- 
sorption of the roots of the 
first teeth, and are retained in position by 
the proper interlocking of their cusps, as the 
protuberances of the crown of a tooth are 
called. 

If cavities occur bet ween the first teeth their 
contact points are soon lost, and the pressure 
of the lips crowds the teeth so that the path- 
ways for the permanent ones lie too closely 
together. When the first teeth are extracted 
not only is the loss of space more rapid, but 
in consequence the permanent teeth have to 
force their way through a layer of scarred gum 
tissue that greatly retards their coming 
through. If decay reaches the pulp of a first 
tooth it soon becomes infected and small 
abscesses appear on the gums. This condi- 
tion interferes with the process of absorption 
of the roots of the first teeth, thus turn- 
ing the roots into obstructions which very 
often deflect the permanent teeth outward 
toward the lips or inward toward the tongue. 

Any of these conditions will prevent the 
permanent teeth 
from growing to 
their full height or 
from taking their 
proper positions. 


fb SEE if any- 
thing could be 
done to improve 
the looks of her 
teeth a mother 
brought her little 
girl to me. She 
said that there 
were too many 
and they were too 
large. I found that 
her daughter’s 
temporary teeth 
had been bad, and that, instead of having them 
filled, they had been extracted; ‘‘because,’’ 
the mother said, “what’s the use of paying 
money for fillings that come out ina year or 
two with the teeth?” The result of her wrong 
idea was that her little girl felt constrained 
not to smile on account of her ugly teeth. 

Another mother brought in a child crying 
with toothache. It was a baby tooth and the 
mother wanted it extracted. This was the first 
tooth that had ever given any trouble, and to 
her mind pulling it was the quickest and most 
efficient remedy. On being informed that the 
tooth should be filled and saved she said: ‘“‘But 
it’s just a first tooth, Doctor. Certainly that 
isn’t worth filling.” 

The child’s teeth were all in place, and, ex- 
cept for a few cavities, they were in pretty good 
condition. The reason for the child’s pain, of 
course, was that there was a cavity in the 
affected tooth. 








Receding Chin—Early 
Loss of First Teeth 


OW some will ask: “Why should we have 

our children’s first teeth correctly filled 
even to the smallest cavy- 
ity?’’ For several reasons. 
For instance: If an influenza 
germ, or a diphtheria germ, 
or a pneumonia germ, or a 
tuberculosis germ, or. any 
other kind of a germ gets 
into a child’s mouth, which 
Occurs every day, the 
chances are that the germ 
will be attacked and. de- 
stroyed or eliminated by 
the child’s natural re- 
sources at one point or 
another along his alimen- 
tary canal. But if in a 
little cavity the germ finds 
protection and shelter, and 
material suitable for its 





Chin Too Far Up—Result of Early 
Loss of First Teeth 





Chin Too Far Down — Result of 
Early Loss of First Teeth 


growth, it will raise a prodigious and formid- 
able family in a very short time. Then the 
next time the child bites into a piece of bread 
millions of this kind of germ will be squeezed 
out of that tooth, and the infant’s system 
will have them all to deal with instead of 
the one original germ. 

A cavity the size of 'a sweet-pea seed will 
accommodate from six to ten million germs. 
This is only one of the ways that cavities 
in teeth increase the liability to disease, 
lack of development and 
death. 


E other reason for im- 
mediately filling any 
cavity ina tooth, whetherit 
is a first tooth or a perma- 
nent tooth, is that the 
germs soon penetrate the 
tooth structure so deeply 
that they cannot all be re- 
moved. Then again the 
soreness of a cavity often 
causes imperfect mastica- 
tion and the swallowing of 
food insufficiently mixed 
with saliva. This en- 
courages fermentation 
spots along the alimentary 
canal—places for germs to lodge and grow— 
and may sometimes cause permanent inter- 
ference with the mouth of a duct from one of 
the important glands of digestion. 

Why cavities in the first teeth are im- 
portant, when they are between the teeth, is 
that they soon cause serious loss of room by 
spoiling the round shapes of the tops of the 
teeth, allowing them to crowd together so 
that they do not keep enough space for the 
second teeth. 


NOTHER curious thing about the lack of 
importance that parents give to their 
children’s teeth in relation to other things in 
their lives finds illustration in this anecdote: A 
lady, who said she had neglected her boy’s teeth 
because her own hurt so much that she hated to 
think of having his teeth fixed, brought the boy 
in to be examined and to have time reserved. 
When she was offered some hours beginning at 
nine o’clock in the morning she said: ‘‘Can’t 
you give him ap- 
pointments, say 
on Saturdays, or 
after four o’clock 
in the afternoon? 
He can’t miss 
schooling just for 
his teeth.”’ She 
wanted to cut off 
the child’s play- 
time rather than 
his schooling, 
and she preferred 
a tired dentist 
and a waning 
light to letting 
The Same Chin After it the child miss a 


Has Been Corrected few hours at 
school. 


It would seem as if a child might very 
profitably miss an hour of geography and 
spelling to have his teeth attended to. What 
is the loss of a few hours of schooling to per- 
haps the permanent disfigurement, permanent 
nervousness, permanent ill health, permanent 
mental undevelopment that may result from 
one uncared-for cavity in a child’s tooth? 
When the cleaning and even the filling must be 
done at an odd time, so that it will not interfere 
with anything else, what kind of work can be 
expected at the hands of a dentist, and what 
kind of idea will that child get of the import- 
ance of the work? 








HILDREN do not grow up with a proper 
conception of the value of their teeth be- 
cause they are not intelligently instructed. 
Phrases like “Oh, but your face is dirty ! Come 
here!” ‘* Mercy! Run, you'll be late for your 
music lesson,”’ ‘‘ You won’t know howto dance; 


just think of it!” are much more commonin a 
child’s career than ‘ What! forgot to clean your 
teeth? 


Ge right back!” or “Hurry, you’ll 
be late at the dentist’s!”’ 
These last phrases are more 
apt tobe, “Well, don’t for- 
get it next time,” or “And 
I don’t blame you, you poor 
child.” Thus we grow up 
depreciating the value of 
our dearest possessions. 

Even where the dentist 
is consulted early in a 
child’s life he can do only 
a small part. The greater 
part—the prevention of 
trouble —lies with the 
parents, the kind of home 
care that is given to the 
teeth, and the importance 
with which the teeth are 
regarded. 
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RMOOR <<o>> OSTERMOOR <<>> OSTERMOOR <<o>> OSTERMOOR<KOY O: 






promptly. If 
you order an 
Ostermoor at 
once your 
money will be 
returned with- 
out question if 
dissatisfied at 
end of 30 days. 
Mattresses 
packed in leath- 
erette paper 
and burlap 
fully protected. 

Don’t let any 
one talk ‘* just 
as good"’ to you. 





Send for Our 


Free Book 


and Samples 


OU will never know the 
truth about mattresses until 
you get this book. You will 
never know what sleeping luxury 
-really.is until you have the Oster- 
moor—the one mattress in the 
world that permanently retains that 
light, airy elasticity that simply 
lulls you to sleep and brings you 
comfort and rest. 
The Ostermoor never packs 
(like hair does), is absolutely sani- 
tary and never needs re-making. 


()STERMOOR 


MATTRESS 


**Built—Not Stuffed ’’ $ 15 


A handsome, 





full-size Ostermoor 
mattress, 4 ft. 6 in. wide and 6 ft.3 in. ” 
long, full weight of 45 pounds, elegantly 
finished in best blue-and-white ticking, 
will be sent to you, express prepaid, same 
day we get your check or money-order. 


Act at Once! 


Send a postal and this great 144-page 
Book and Samples will reach you 
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MATTRESSES COST 
Express Prepaid 
Best Blue and White Ticking 


4'.6"—45 lbs. $15.00 
4'.0"—40 “* = 13.35 
3'.6"—35 ‘* 11.70 
3'.0"—30 “* 10.00 
2'-6"—25 ** 8.35 


All6 feet 3 inches long. 
In two parts, 50c extra. 
Dust-proof, satin-finish 
ticking, $1.50 more. 
French Mercerized Art 
Twills, $3.00 more. 








Our 50 years’ reputation is in the Oster- 
moor: Our trade mark is your guarantee. 
OSTERMOOR & COMPANY 
117 Elizabeth St. 


Canadian Agency: 
Alaska Feather & Down Co., Ltd. 


New York 


<LO>> OS TERMOOR<O>> OSTERMOOR <<>> OSTERMOOR<o>> OSTERMOOR << 


» Montreal 

















Made in eleven Sizes for children up to ten years old. 
Prices, 50c. to $1.10, according to size and style. 


Soft and Durable. 


Write for booklet giving Dr. Mary Wood Allen’ 's 
practical ideas on ‘‘Healthful Sleep for Children.’’ 
Be sure you get the genuine Dr, Denton Gar- 
Our trade mark, shown above, is attached 


ments, 
to each garment. 


If you cannot get them of your 
dealer, write us and we will see that you are supplied. 


Dr. Denton Sleeping Garment Mills 


501 Dean Street, Centreville, Michigan 







and secure unbroken 
sleep for yourself. 


The Dr. Denton Gar- 
ments cover body, feet 
and hands. Feet are part 
of the Garment. Hands 
are covered by cuffs that 
turn down and close with 
draw-string. Made from 
our Elastic, Knit, Mixed 
Cotton and Wool Fab- 
ric, specially devised to 
give most healthful sleep. 
The knit fabric carries off 
perspiration, maintain- 
ing even warmth if bed 
covers are thrown off. 
Prevent colds which often 
lead to pneumonia and 
other dangerous ailments. 


Do Not Shrink. 
























Educate Your Child 


at Home 


Under the direction of 


CALVERT SCHOOL Inc. 


(Established 1897) 


A unique system by means of 
which children from kindergarten 
to12 years of age may be educated 
entirely at homeb 
methods and under the guidance 
and supervision of a school witha 
national reputation for training 
young children. 
write, stating age of child, to 
THE catrant pesos: 10 W. Chase St., Baltimore, Md. 
V. M. HILLYER, A.B. (Harv iter. 


the best modern 


For information 


ard), Headmas' 
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The Semi-Fitted Coat 
$20.00 





DESIGNERS moMAKERS 
panos 


CURE aN 
ee Satine 





is 





The Bond Street Suit . 


Going home from Church in their beautiful Wooltex clothes. 


$35.00 
The Madeleine Coat . $25.00 


The Muffler Collar Coat . $25.00 


The Syuphosy Coat . $45.00 


he Robespierre Suit $40.00 to $45.00 


according to material 


The Essex Suit . $40.00 to $45.00 


according to material 
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The Teddy Bear Coat 
$25.00 














The Walking Coat (lined 
throughout) $25.00 to 30.00 
according to materia! 


The Service Suit 
$22.50 to 30.00 

















The truest coat and suit values 


Outer garments of the highest type at moderate prices 


Like all Wooltex garments, these 
were designed by the greatest style 
experts in America, from suggestions 
and models submitted by Madame 
Savarie, head of the Wooltex Fashion 
Bureau in Paris. 

Thus you can get, in buying a 
Wooltex coat or suit, the work of the 
best designers of Europeand America, 
combined to make styles so attractive 
and distinguished that men and women 
everywhere admire them. 

Look at the illustrations. 


Note well the grace of line—the 
charming silhouette of each garment. 
When your coat or suit bears the 
Wooltex label, you know that the 
charm of its style will /ast, for every 
bit of material is pure silk or pure 
wool —every stitch is sewn as the best 
custom tailor would sew it. 

You will get a garment, so carefully 
inspected before it left our workrooms 
that you may be sure of its superior 
goodness. It is the certainty of 











according to material 


























The New Glengarry Coat 
$22.50 to 30.00 
i according to material 
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THE H.BLAC 
DESIGNERS AnoMAKERS 
Are Coming In. 
i well as attractive; and thus give you many months 
| of additional style leadership. 
‘ Try on a fall Wooltex suit or coat. 
} mirror tell you its own story of how you look in 
the new fall fashions. 
when first you became a wearer of these superior, 
these refined, these Wooltex Garments. 
Write to The H. Black Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, for the Wooltex Book for fall—“ The 
Styles Coming In,” handsomely illustrated. 
See the garments themselves in your own city at 
‘ 
Wooltex 
The Kremlin Coat coats — suits — skirts 
$25.00 to 40.00 L 


The styles that 





The garments on this page show the Styles That 


Wooltex Styles are fresh and authoritative as 


You will congratulate yourself upon the day 


The Store That Sells 


superior quality that enables us to give 
the extraordinary guarantee of two 
full seasons’ satisfactory service. 


Go to The Store That Sells Wool- 
tex in your own city and see these 
garments. Examine them carefully. 


Note the pure silk linings, the 
shields atthe armholes; the soft canvas 
interlining; the melton lined collar. 


These are but four of the ¢wenty- 
seven distinct points of superiority of 
Wooltex over other garments. 

Yet, despite the high quality of 
materials and workmanship —the care 
and fineness of finish—you can obtain 
Wooltex coats and suits at moderate 
prices. 


For as little as $25.00 you can buy 
a Wooltex coat or suit that is the 
equal of many unknown garments 
priced at $35.00 or even $40.00. It 
is the efficiency of production that 
gives you this advantage when you 
get a Wooltex suit or coat. 


are coming in 
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The Carlton Suit 
$25.00 to 30.00 
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CLEVELAND 
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$30.00 to 38.50 











according to material 
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The Glengarry Suit 


The Regent Suit 
$25.00 to 40.00 
according to material 


according to material 
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fail to get it from him, write to 


this correct wedding paper. 


narrow margin turned over for 





Lawn are Saxe Blue 
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TRADE MARK 





OR a distinguished wed- 

ding Crane’s Kid Finish is 
as appropriate for the wedding 
invitation as orange flowers for 
the bridal bouquet. Ithasasur- 
face designed to bring out all 
of the beauty of the engraving. 


(Sanes 


CF, ; 
THE CORRECT WEDDING PAPER 


It is a paper of wonderful fine- 
ness and beauty in its texture, 
and it has had the sanction of 
socially well informed people 
ever since it was first produced. 


OUR stationer can always procure Crane’s 
Kid Finish for you. Insist upon it. If you 


us and we 


will send you samples and tell you just where 
you can have your invitations engraved upon 


rane s 
inen sawn 


THE CORRECT WRITING PAPER 


Presa most popular fabric-finished paper 
has had added unto it some novel touches 
picked up in Paris. ‘‘Lettre a Marge Pliée”’ is 
the French name of a smart sheet with a 


the mono- 


a gram. Two perfectly stunning 
new colors in Crane’s Linen 


and Ante- 


lope. If you cannot procure these 
papers from your stationer, write 
us and we will send you samples 
and give you the name ofa 
s stationer who will supply them. 


Eaton, Crane & PikeCo. 





TRADE MARK 








Making the Tailored Coat 


at Home 


T IS surprising how the trend of fashion 

seems to be toward styles which are so 
simple in construction that they can easily be 
managed by the home dressmaker. 

This is especially noticeable in coats, which 
for many years were masterpieces of modeled 
cloth and intricate man-tailoring. Take, for 
instance, the coat illustrated here (Pattern 
No. 7213, which 
comes in sizes 34, 38, 
40 and 42 inches; 
price 15 cents). In 
place of the difficult, 
rolled, mannish coat 
collar with a stand, 
a flat, double one is 
used, which is made 
separate and then 
laid around the neck 
of the coat and 
stitched just inside 
the edge. 

The large revers, 
too, have a special 
purpose of concealing 
any tailoring deficien- 
cies more than the 
small ones, aside from 
being more graceful, 
which makes them 
more advantageous 
from a dressmaking 
standpoint. 


NE of the most 

difficult parts of 
a coat to fit, so that 
it will not betray its 
home-made origin, is 
at the bust. This is not so much a fault of the 
pattern or the material as it is with one’s own 
individual form. Ifthe material is stretchable 
and flimsy use an interlining of light satine, 
batiste or unbleached muslin throughout, in 
conjunction with the canvas facing. This 
material should be as light as possible, so that it 
will not affect the hang of the outside fabric, 
and yet firm enough to hold without stretching. 

On the other hand, with a splendid grade of 
firm material, and a perfect form requiring no 
padding, the skilled tailor may make a coat 
using muslin only as a skeleton interlining, as 
we generally place canvas in giving shape to 
the front of a coat. 

In the majority of cases, however, an inter- 
lining of canvas is required to give shape to the 
coat and prevent the material from wrinkling. 
It is extended across the front from the shoul- 
ders at the top, around the armholes, to a depth 
of three inches below on the under-arm seams, 
from which point it is cut away from the side 
hip-line to the edge of the front section, so 
that the coat will fall easily at this point. No 
allowance is made for 
seams at the front “A 
or in the long dart AK x 
from the shoulders, 
as the material is XK 
turned over the edge \4 
of the light-weight 
canvas. “\ 

Do not buy the 
extremely heavy 
tailors’ canvas, but a 
light, medium grade, p! 
as you will find it 
equally effectual and / 
not so difficult to han- 


. te ie CHALK 

dle. Nowadays it is aan 

possible to buy satis- 7 
ee 


factory canvas inter- 
linings which are : 
ready to put in with € 7 
the front portions of \ 

the coat, and they are > 
a great help when one i ‘ 
feels timid about this CANVAS on\ 
part of the work. MUSLIN 





EFORE cutting 
shrink all the ma- 
terials used, fabric as 
well as interlinings. 
There is nothing more 
discouraging than to 
have the outside fab- 
ric shrink away from 
the interlinings, or 
vice versa. This part 
of the work can be 
managed at home by 
pressing under a cloth 
which has been 
dipped in water and 
then wrung out thor- 
oughly. If you are 
using interlining throughout cut it exactly the 
same shape as the outer material and baste to 
the material. Do not spare the bastings, but 
remember that good, firm bastings are half 
the sewing in tailor work. Baste through the 
center and around the edges with long stitches 
to hold the muslin securely to the cloth. 
Another point, always baste on the material 
side, holding the goods tight and giving slight 
ease to the under muslin. 
When canvas is used baste material in the 
same way, holding firmly over the canvas. In 





Front and Back Views of Coat 








Showing Construction of Interlinings 


attaching material to canvas at the center- 
front section turn the inner edge of the out- 
side material and the muslin interlining over 
the edge of the canvas, as shown in the second 
detail illustration. This prevents a heavy, 
bulky seam and the home-made appearance, as 
the canvas should in no case be doubled over; 
but if too large should be cut away to fit per- 
fectly, and the mate- 
rial only be doubled 
over in the seam. 


OLD the material 

and interlining 
of the revers firmly 
together with pad- 
ding stitches, so that 
outside material and 
interlining will not 
draw apart. Make 
them half an inch 
long on the canvas 
side, barely catching 
the material on the 
cloth side, working 
from the inside fold 
of the revers outward 
totheedge. Another 
important point 
about the revers is 
the sewing of a piece 
of tape or narrow 
strip of heavy mus- 
lin cut on the straight 
of the material, on a 
line with the fold of 
7213 the revers, to prevent 
stretching and gap- 
ing in an unsightly 
manner at this point. Draw the revers stay 
tight over the canvas. Finish with a similar 
stay around the front and lower edge as shown 
in the second illustration, following the canvas 
edge to within three inches above the waist- 
line, and begin again three inches below. This 
insures a supple, easy finish at the waist-line, 
as indicated on the illustrations with circular 
dotted lines. Stretch the material and canvas 
a little at this point to give an easy, graceful 
curve to the garment. 


A bt will find the back of this coat, which is 
cut in two pieces, less difficult to make than 
a plain one-piece design. Here again the new 
lines are in our favor, as you can readily see if 
you have ever had a back that ‘“‘stood out” 
instead of clinging closely to the figure at the 
waist-line. If the back is too long at this point 
you can easily shorten it to fit snugly, and the 
belt with the one-sided buckle is another good 
feature. 

Begin by putting in the cambric interlining 
at the top and around the armholes in the 
back. Cut this over 
the pattern, shaping 
as indicated in the 
fourth detail illustra- 
tion. In gathering 
the back use three 
rows of even gather- 
ing threads, a quar- 
ter of an inch apart. 
It is only in this way 
that you can make 
the fullness pull 
straight and even 
in the back. Then 
sew down the raw 
edge of the lower 
section and join to 
the lower gathered 
edge. 


UST a word about 
preparing the arm- 
hole for the sleeve. 
Make a snip in the 
armhole at the under- 
arm about two inches 
each side of the 
under-arm sleeve. 
Now turn under the 
raw edge evenly and 
baste flat to the under 
\ side the upper part of 
the armscye, from 
one snip to the other. 
Machine-stitch the 
edge, and set the 
sleeve under this 
turned edge if you 
want a nice, flat 
shoulder-line with an 
even edge. 

The broad, flat 
lower collar of this 
coat is cut in three sections, as you can see by 
the detail illustrations just above. This is 
necessary for a coat collar with a slight stand 
at the back in order that it will lie flat on the 
shoulders. The over-collar may be cut out of 
one piece of material, stretching the fabric 
over the lower collar for a pattern. 





NOTE—lIf this article has not covered your indi- 
vidual problems with the tailored coat and you will 
send a stamped, addressed envelope to Miss Ida Cleve 
Van Auken, in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, she 
will be glad to help you. 











ORINCKA 
SUNFA 


Fabrics 
for draperies and coverings 


Think of the relief it would be to 
banish all fear of the damaging effects 
of sunlight on your draperies, wall- 
coverings and upholstery materials re- 
gardless of climate, length of exposure 
or repeated washings. Think of the 
benefit to be gained by flooding your 
home with cheery, health-giving 
sunshine. 
With Orinoka Sunfast Fabrics you can give 
fullest scope to your decorative ideas, em- 
loying rare and delicate shades to achieve 
Peautiful color-harmonies—for the Orinoka 
line includes light and dainty colorings as 
well as the darker tones, and none will ever 
streak or become lifeless. 
Every bolt is tagged with the guarantee ticket 
shown below—the written pledge of the 
largest manufacturer of drapery fabrics in the 
country. Insist on seeing this tag. It is the 
only way to be protected by our guarantee. 
Shown by leading stores 
everywhere. Ask your 
dealer for our book, 
“Draping the Home.” 


THE ORINOKA 
MILLS 


Philadelphia £g 








: This 
Chicago guarantee 
San Francisco tagon 


every bolt. 











Better Blankets 
at Less Money 


All-wool blankets are so costly 
that only well-to-do families can 
afford them. After long and 
costly experiments we have per- 
fected a warm,strong, handsome, 
durablecottonblanket which you 
will find more satisfactory than 
most part-wool blankets costing 
two or three times as much. 


Nashua 


Woolnap Blankets 


are worth learning about. They are 
very warm; they are three times as 
strong as other cotton blankets. 
Their nap is soft, full and perma- 
nent. ‘They wash perfectly without 
shrinking and are very handsome in 
appearance. They are moth-proof 
and made in all sizes, weights and 
colors.. To show you their texture, 
beauty and strength, we will send 
you one (white, gray or tan) in doll’s 
size for 12c in stamps—your little 
girl will be charmed with it. 


Sold by Leading Dealers Everywhere 


Amory, 
Browne 2Co. 


40 FRANKLIN ST. 
BOSTON 





















































































. - Ket, Plain 
Monogram 
engraved, 
SOc extra 


d fc Did Pendant, 2 
Baroque Pearls, Sanphire 


Amethyst 





1,00 we VA vipa 

of Gola oy Gold Filled old : : 
Handy Pin. : Handy Pin, Bowknot, Amethyst 
Baroque Peart Pry: , ‘ 








29 $3 
Solid Gotd Brooch, 
Pearis 





Solid Gold 
Seed Pearl Brooch 


























232° 
Gold Filled 














3 F Si wae S SE 
Solid Gold Brooch, SEND FOR THIS BIG 









Pearl 
P PAGE CATALO 
MO Waist Pin, Taroaue Fear! PICTURING OVE RIO DOO ARTICLES 
beoenber f ( ) Iiv’S FREE. 
149 $1.25 152 $25.00 
Solid Gold Ring, Fine White 


Perfect Diamond, 
14K Mounting 








Solid Gold Brooch, 313 BF 50c 


Holly, Coral 


Gol a Saosin 
Cuff Link, 


Bead Edge 





Goeaieen: 











Monogram, 
’ 25c Extra 


296 BB 25<¢ 3008 40c 299 8 25¢ ihe ; 110 ; 
Gold Fillea Hat Pins Regular catalog goods at catalog prices, shown actual size unless otherwise stated. Sterting Sitver Hat Pins 


Baird-North Co. Manufacture and Sell Direct to the User. 


I WILL SEND FOR THEIR BIG 200-PAGE FREE CATALOG. 















































Because a dollar saved is a dollar eamed. Buying direct from their workshop, I pay factory 

















prices—and factory prices mean a big saving to me. 

Because | shall receive goods of the highest quality in beautiful boxes—goods that are un- 
conditionally guaranteed. 

Because they deliver free and guarantee the safe arrival of my order. 

Because it is easy to shop from their illustrated catalog—one list of goods—one remittance, 
and my shopping is done. 

Because they are reliable—any banker anywhere will tell me so. 

Because, just for the asking, | will receive their beautiful 200-page book, picturing over 10,000 
splendid articles suitable for Christmas and other gilts. 

Because. | shall receive prompt service and big value. They will satisfy me or retum my 
money—nobody can do miore. 


I will write for ther FREE catalog today—NOW. 














Barrv-Nortu Co. oy 
GB 602 BroapSt.PRoviENce, RHOpEISLAND. J tf> 
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cers rae 


Le ee 


Bobby has found ‘‘the way”’ 
even though mother prudently 
put Kellogg’s on the top shelf. 


And the reason Bobby likes 
it better than any of the other 
goodies is that Kellogg’s found 
“the way” to make it goodand §& 
to keepitgood—crispandfresh  & 
all the time, just as it comes from 
the ovens in the great Battle 
Creek factory. 


It’s the Kellogg ‘‘way”’ that 
has made Kellogg's Toasted Corn 
Flakes the most popular of all 
cereal foods. 


That “way” is first to put the 
utmost goodness into the food 
itself and then get it to the buyer 
in the shortest possible time. 
Every package goes direct § 
from the ovens to the waiting 
cars. There’s no inducement for 
any dealer to buy more than he 
needs — therefore his stock is 
always fresh and appetizing. 


Your grocer will gladly tell 
you the rest of the story. 


This signature is the sterling 
mark of quality and freshness. 
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‘““My Best Recipe” 


Selected for The Journal by Marion Harris Neil 






My “ Best Salad” 


6 Apples 

1 Stalk of Celery ‘ 

1 Package of Seeded Raisins 
Yolk of 1 Egg 

lg Cupful of Sugar 

144 Teaspoonful of Salt 

A Dust of Red Pepper 

lg Teaspoonful of Dry Mustard 
2 Tablespoonfuls of Olive Oil 

2 Cupfuls of Whipped Cream 
Half of a Small Cabbage 

1 Small Can of Pineapple 
ce and core the apples and 

chop them with the celery 

and the cabbage. Clean the 
seeded raisins and add them. 
Beat the yolk of the egg with 
the sugar, add the salt, red pepper and mus- 
tard. Cook for a minute, then remove from 
the fire and add the olive oil. Add to the 
chopped ingredients with the whipped cream 
and the pineapple. Set on ice some time before 
serving. Serve on crisp white lettuce leaves. 
This salad will serve thirty persons. 


German Vegetable Soup 


1 Small Turnip 


14 Cupful of Lima 
Beans 1 Carrot 
g 


14 Cupful of Dried Peas 2 Slices of Bologna 
2 Tablespoonfuls of Sausage 

Barley 1 Cupful of Stewed 
2 Tablespoonfuls of Tomatoes 

ice Seasoning of Salt and 

2 Tablespoonfuls of Pepper 

Brown Beans 1 Stalk of Celery 
2 Potatoes One Ham Bone 
2 Onions 


fj em is a cheap, delicious and exceedingly 
nourishing soup. Soak the beans, peas, 
barley and rice for an hour and a half in suffi- 
cient cold water to cover them. Bring them 
to the boiling point; add the vegetables cut in 
small pieces, and cook slowly until they are 
tender. About half an hour before serving- 
time add the Bologna sausage and the ham 
bone. Season with salt and pepper. Stir 
frequently and add boiling water as it cooks 
down. Serve quite thick and very hot. 


A Tasty Steak and Kidney Mold 


1 Pound of Beefsteak A Few Cooked Green 
\y Pound of Ox Kidney Peas 
1 Cupful of Water 1 Boiled Carrot 
Salt and Pepper to 1 Boiled Turnip _ 
Taste 1 Tablespoonful of 
1 Hard-Cooked Egg Gelatin 
A Few Sprigs of Parsley 
“UT the steak and the kidney into small 
pieces, then stew them gently, until tender, 
with the water, salt and pepper. Meantime 
prepare the garnishing of the mold. Cut the 
hard-cooked egg into slices and press them 
around the mold, then add the peas and some 
fancy shapes cut out of the turnip and carrot. 
Now arrange in the pieces of steak and kidney. 
Before adding the gravy dissolve the gelatin 
init. Leave all to set until the next day. The 
mold should be wet with cold water. Turn out 
and decorate with the parsley. 


Henrietta Pudding 


4 Eggs 1 Cupful of Blanched 

1 Cupful of Sugar and Chopped 

1 Cupful of Grated Almonds) _ 
Apples 1 Teaspoonful of Pow- 

1 Teaspoonful of dered Cinnamon 
Baking Powder 2 Tablespoonfuls of 

1 Cupful of Sultana Chopped Citron 
Raisins Peel _ } 

1 Teaspoonful of 1g Teaspoonful of 
Powdered Allspice Powdered Cloves 

34 Cupfulof Grated Rye 
Bread 

jE sone up the yolks of the eggs, add the sugar, 
apples, baking powder, raisins, almonds, 

citron peel, bread, spices and the whites of 

the eggs beaten to a stiff froth. Turn into a 

buttered baking-dish and bake in a moderate 

oven until set. Serve with cream and sugar. 


A Savory Dish of Rice 
1 Cupful of Rice 


4 Cupfulsof Beef Stock 
14 Cupful of Water 


1 Teaspoonful of 
Celery Salt _ 
1g Teaspoonful of Curry 


34 Cupful of Walnut Powder 
Meats Broken Up’ Saltand Pepper to 
1 Tablespoonful of Taste 
Butter 1 Small Bay Leaf 


DD the water to the stock, let it come to 

a boil, then add the rice well washed and 

the nut meats and bay leaf; cook slowly until 
tender, then add the 
butter, celery salt and 
curry powder, and salt 
and pepper to taste. 
Remove the bay leaf. 
Butter a_ baking-dish, 
pour in the rice mix- 
ture, dot the top with 
pieces of butter and 








Luncheon Potatoes 


2 Cupfuls of Cold Meat 
4 Potatoes 
3 Large Tomatoes 
Butter, Pepper and Salt to Taste 
UN through the meat-chopper 
the ends of cold steak, either 
broiled or fried, or a mixture of 
any. meats on hand. To two 
cupfuls of the meat allow four 
potatoes, either cold boiled or 
raw. Slice the potatoes into a 
buttered baking-dish, sprinkle 
thickly with the chopped meat 
and top with a layer of sliced 
tomatoes. Use butter, pepper 
and salt totaste Alternate the layers until all 
ingredients are used, covering with a layer of 
buttered cracker or bread crumbs, and bake 
until done. This makes a satisfying luncheon 
dish, being both tasty and attractive in appear- 
ance, while at the same time it disposes of 
left-overs of steak, usually the most difficult 
article to make use of. 


Walnut Cream Candy 


2 Cupfuls of Sugar 1 Cupful of Chopped 
1, Cupful of Water Black Walnut 
Pinch of Cream of Meats 
Tartar 1 Teaspoonful of 
Vanilla Extract 


\ T7ITHOUT stirring the mixture boil the 

sugar, water and cream of tartar together 
until it forms a soft ball when tried in cold 
water. Take from the stove and set in a basin 
of cold water for three minutes. Beat until 
it becomes white and creamy, then add the 
vanilla and the chopped nut meats. Pour into 
buttered pans and mark into squares. 


Princess Salad 


2 Medium-Sized 
Cucumbers 

1 Large Apple 

1 Cupful of Celery 


1 Cupfulof Pecan Meats 
1 Cupful of Peas 
8 Ripe Tomatoes 
Mayonnaise Dressing 
Beers the pecans, celery,.apple and cucum- 
bers, add either canned French peas or 
fresh-cooked green ones,-and mix all with the 
mayonnaise. The peas should be well drained 
and perfectly dry before being added to the 
other ingredients. Scoop out the tomatoes and 
fill the centers with the mixture. Serve the 
salad very cold on a bed of crisp lettuce leaves 
If desired some of the pulp of the tomatoes may 
be usedin the salad. The tomatoes may be pre- 
pared some time before using and placed on ice, 
but the ingredients should not be mixed until 
time to serve, as cut apples turn dark quickly. 
This salad is attractive as well as tasty. 


A Delicious One-Egg Mocha Cake 


1 HeapingTablespoon- 14 Teaspoonful of 
_ ful of Butter Vanilla Extract 
34 Cupful of Sugar 1 Cupful of Flour 
1 Egg ; 1 Teaspoonful of 
3, Cupful of Milk Baking Powder 
4% Teaspoonful of Salt 2 Squaresof Chocolate 
For the Filling 
1 Cupful of Confec- 2 Teaspoonfuls of 
tioner’s Sugar i 
1 Heaping Table- 
spoonful of Butter 
14 Teaspoonful of 
Vanilla Extract 
| Si vl cream the butter and sugar together, 
then add the yolk of the egg, the milk, salt, 
vanilla, flour, baking powder and the choco- 
late melted. Mix well and add the beaten 
white of the egg. Divide into two buttered 
layer-tins and bake in a fairly hot oven. When 
cool fill and ice the layers with the filling. Beat 
up the confectioner’s sugar with the butter, 
add the vanilla, cocoa and coffee. 


Cocoa 
2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Strong Coffee 


Dainty Cocoanut Cubes 


2 Eggs 1 Teaspoonful of 
1 Cupful of Sugar Vanilla Extract 
1 Cupful of Flour 1 Pound of Confec- 
2 Teaspoonfuls of tioner’s Sugar 

Baking Powder 1 Pound of Chopped 
6 Tablespoonfuls of Cocoanut 

Boiling Water 1 Lemon 

AVE the yolks of the eggs beaten up with 

the sugar, then add the flour, baking pow- 
der and the whites of the eggs well beaten. 
Stir in the boiling water and the vanilla. Bake 
in a moderate oven in a buttered pan. While 
slightly warm cut into two-inch cubes. Make 
a frosting with the con- 
fectioner’s sugar and 
the juice of half the 
lemon, adding enough 
water to make it mod- 
erately stiff. Frost the 
cubes on all sides and 
roll in the cocoanut. 
Chopped nuts may be 





bake ina moderateoven 
for twenty minutes. 


used. Let stand until 
frosting is hardened. 








NOTE—Each recipe here given has been often tried by the housewife who contributed it to this department— 
in fact it is her best recipe. This department is open to every housewife. Have you not a recipe that would be 
good for use on a page like this? Any kind for any dish, but send just ome: your best. If we like it we will 
send you a dollar, but we cannot return what we Cannot use, and all such will be destroyed. Address The Best 
Recipe” Editor, Fhe Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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Why isthe 
da crack- 
er to-day 
versal food? 





People ate soda 
crackers in the 
old days, it is 
true— but they 
bought them 
from a barrel or 
box and took 
them home ina 


paper bag, their 


crispness and 
flavor all gone. 


To-day there is: 


a soda cracker 
which is the 
recognized 
staple—Uneeda 
Biscuit. 


Uneeda Biscuit 
are the most 
nutritious food 
made from 
flour and 
should be eaten 
every day by 
every member 
of the family 
from 
youngest to 
the oldest. 


Uneeda_ Biscuit— 
soda crackers 
better than any 
ever made before— 
made in the great- 
est bakeries in the 
world—baked to 
perfection—packed 
to perfection— 
kept to perfection 
until you take 
them, oven-fresh 
and crisp, from 
their protecting 
package. Five 
cents. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COMPANY 
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VERY WOMAN is interested in the question of becoming footwear. 

The selection of the right shoe insures the finishing touch to her 

costume. An ungainly boot or ill-fitting slipper will mar the prettiest 
gown and make the daintiest foot unattractive. 


| i Bus MAKERS of Queen Quality Shoes are leaders in the manufac- 

ture of fine footwear for women. Behind every Queen Quality 
Agency is the largest shoe organization in the world devoted exclusively 
to making women’s shoes. The capacity of the Queen Quality factory 


is 5,000,000 pairs a year —17,000 pairs ev 


DOSE VERSACE YL, CIM, EN, TET NERA WGA Sede 


ery working day. Think of it! 


S IT TO BE wondered at that a dealer who handles this line can show 

a larger variety of styles and more novel and attractive models than any 
; other? He has the widest possible assortment to choose from. Not 
only does his assortment show the smportant style distinctions, but the 
little fads and fancies which the small manufacturer overlooks are fully 
represented. ‘The best shoe designers in yes Ww yee are found in the 
Queen Quality organization. The shoes are zed style leaders 


OR INSTANCE, this season you 








ou will find among the new models, 

some of the advanced English last effects, nee new toe ened one low 
heels. Whether you require a high walking boot, a sturdy pair of tramp- 
ing shoes, or dainty dress boots with the ever popular cloth tops, you 
will be easily satisfied at the Queen Quality Dealer’s in your town. Every 
one of these shoes is made with the famous ‘flexible sole’’ which gives 
a degree of comfort that is unapproached. The ‘‘breaking-in”’ ordeal 
is entirely done away with. 
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WING TO our tremendous output, the prices for Queen Quality 
Shoes are surprisingly moderate — ranging $3.50, $3.75, $4.00, $4.25, 
$4.50 and $5.00 per pair. The next time you buy footwear ask your 
dealer for Queen Quality. If he does not carry them, write at once for 
handsome illustrated catalogue of the newest fall and winter models. 
Once try Queen Quality Shoes and you'll never wear any other kind. 
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THOMAS G. PLANT COMPANY, BOSTON, 


5 fa feu 


an-Straus Co., Inc. 


n the leading cities 
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Mexico City, Mexico—Lucas Lizaur 


real, P.Q., Can.—John Murphy Company, Ltd 
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GATES 


COCD CREAM 


Poses by a professional 
_ , masseuse for 
Colgate & Company 


The Forehead: start from 
the center of the forehead. 
With both hands massage 


horizontally toward the 
temples, pressing gently with 
the fingers and using a 
rotary motion. 


To smooth out the lines 
around the nose, and for en- 
larged pores on the sides of 
the nose, massage with a 
rotary motion backward 
toward the cheeks. This 
helps also to remove the 
lines around the corners of 
the mouth. 





{ To keep the soft, natural 
curve of the cheek and jaw 
and relieve the “droop”’ of 
the mouth, massage with 
Colgate’s from the center of 
the chin back toward the 
ears. 








On the chin and neck, 
begin at the point of the 
chin working downward 
toward the neck. This also 
f tends to dispose of the 
Sense, Grek called “double 
chin. 
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Clean/iness 


Comfort 
Charm 


Cleanliness: Clean the dust-clogged pores 
of the skin and remove the grime that comes 
with every day’s exposure. Before and 
after motoring or walking these brisk Fall 
days, use this Cream and see how smooth 
and soft is the texture of your skin. 


Comfort: When the bleak days of Winter 
come, you will find how great a relief it 
gives to roughened skin and to chapped 
hands and lips. Those who used it in the 
Summer for sun-burn know that Colgate’s 
makes for Comfort. 


Charm: A clear smooth complexion helps 
to give Charm. Colgate’s Cold Cream 
helps to give a clear smooth complexion. 


As one woman wrote us: “I can’t under- 
stand how you, even with your large 
equipment, can put out such a satisfactory 
Cold Cream for the price.” 


The proof? A jar or tube from your 
dealer, or a dainty trial tube from us. 
We will send one for 4 cts. in stamps. 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. H 


199 Fulton Street New York 
























Why I Believe the Home is 
the Best School 


By Elizabeth Childe 


HEN I am among people who will listen 

to me I never miss an opportunity to 
iterate and reiterate the statement that: Any 
mother who knows how to read and write 
can, if she will, double the value of her child’s 
education. And when I am contradicted, as I 
usually am, I press the point fervidly, because 
to me it is the one great dominant fact in child 
training. She can “if she will”; but she will 
not unless she has an enthusiasm for the child, 
an enthusiasm for learning and a true concep- 
tion of what education really is. 

There are hosts of mothers who love to have 
their children about them, whose minds are 
alert and active, who know that 
the only education that is worth 
anything is to be measured by 
growth—the development of 
faculties—and can be expressed 
only by ability to think and to 
do. These are the mothers 
who can double the value of 
education for their children. 
Many are doing it, and their 
children are the “‘ gifted ones,”’ 
the pride and joy of their 
teachers and the envy of their 
less fortunate schoolmates. 

The reason why more of 
these right-minded mothers are 
not powerful factors in the education of their 
children is due, I believe, to the fact that they 
are obsessed by the four fundamental fallacies 
in the educational thought of the day. Once 
rid of this four-ply incubus they will be able 
to play the important réle of educator, not 
only efficiently but also with comparative ease. 


It is Not Hard for a Child to Learn 


OW the first of these fundamental fallacies 
is the idea that it is difficult for a child to 
learn. Nothing could be more absurd, when 
every baby demonstrates the reverse before he 
celebrates his first birthday anniversary. But 
the amount that the poor children have got 
to learn before they grow up fairly appalls us 
and we feel helpless to cope with the respon- 
sibility of attending to the matter. Because in 
the artificial environment of the schoolroom 
it is often difficult for children to learn the 
arbitrary lessons that are laid out for them we 
forget-that under normal conditions the healthy 
child is an absolutely perfect learning machine. 
In the natural environment of the home, 
through curiosity and imitation, he “picks up” 
everything with which he comes in contact. 

I know a child of five who can name and 
locate every State in the Union, because a dis- 
sected map of the United States has been a part 
of his environment. I know another child of 
seven who can call many of the statues in the 
art gallery by name, because the classic myths 
have been a part of his environment. Difficult 
for children to learn? Why, we cannot stop 
their learning. We all know that this is true, 
but why do we not use the knowledge? Why 
do we not manipulate the environment so that 
they will learn in a natural way some of the 
appalling number of things that they must 
learn before they grow up? 


When With Children We are All Teachers 


HE second fundamental fallacy is the idea 

that it is difficult for grown people to teach, 
“T am no teacher.” ‘I don’t know a thing 
about teaching.”’ Oh, how often I have heard 
mothers express these sentiments, not seeming 
to realize that, whether they like it or not, 
they are teaching every hour in the day. We 
cannot live with children without being teach- 
ers. Everything we do teaches them; every- 
thing we say teaches them; if we do nothing 
and say nothing our indifference teaches them. 
So it is not a question of whether or not 
we shall teach; it is merely a question as to 
what we shall teach. The children learn from 
experiences, and we are responsible for their 
experiences. We shape their ideals, we control 
their interests. It rests with us whether they 
shall spend their time with people who are as 
ignorant and inexperienced as they, or whether 
they shall consort with their superiors in ex- 
perience and wisdom. The inspiration of a 
reasonable amount of adult companionship— 
intimate, chummy companionship—is without 
doubt the strongest educational influence that 
can be brought to bear upon any child. 


Children are Unconscious of Learning 


N IDEA that learning should be a conscious 
process is the third fundamental fallacy. 
Because in the schoolroom, where children are 
herded together and handled in wholesale lots, 
it is necessary for them to study set lessons and 
recite those lessons in endless repetition we 
assume that this is learning. Are we not like 
the little city boy who refused country milk 
that came out of cows, because he was accus- 
tomed to getting his from bottles? It is 
strange how this bottled learning from the 
school dairy appeals to us, when we know that 
the part of our education that really counts is 
what has come to us from real life. 





Consider how the baby learns to talk. He 
does not know that he is learning to talk, he 
just simply talks. We do not give him so 
many words to learn every day, and drill him 
on them, and we do not correct his mistakes in 
red ink and scold about them. No, we only 
talk to him, and he talks to us, and the result 
is all that could be desired. There is no subject 
taught in the elementary schools that cannot 
be better taught in this natural way. I know, 
because I have done it; and the things taught 
so were not memorized one day and forgotten 
the next, but became a part of the child. It isa 
curious fact that the things learned consciously 
by dint of great effort are lost 
unconsciously; while the things 
learned unconsciously through 
the work and play of every-day 
life become a part of our per- 
manent conscious knowledge. 


We Want Children to Think 


HE fourth of the fallacies is 

the theory that for children 
brain work should be a social 
occupation. We could not 
possibly make this mistake in 
the case of grown people ; we 
know that when we really want 
to think we do not seek the crowd. Now 
we want our children to learn to think, to 
acquire the habit of concentration, to possess 
a controlled interest that they can turn, like 
a searchlight, upon any work that it is nec- 
essary for them to do. What folly to expect 
them to gain this power in the midst of their 
fellows, where it is impossible for them to con- 
centrate, where if there is any genuine interest 
in the work itself that interest is inevitably 
diluted with a thousand interests that are a 
part of school life. 

I am convinced from my home work with 
children that the work of the first four grades 
can be done by a reasonably intelligent child in 
half an hour of daily and solitary mental effort, 
and that the work of the next four need not 
take more than an hour a day. I am also con- 
vinced that the child who works less and harder 
has not only far better mental habits, but also 
a better opportunity for physical development. 


An Education Should be Individual 


\V E MUST not make the mistake of think- 

ing that the public school can give to our 
children an ideal education. An ideal education 
must be individual, meeting the peculiar needs 
of the child. This the school cannot give. An 
ideal system will never regulate brain work 
regardless of physical condition. We could not 
be so heartless as to start a frail little girlin a 
foot-race with big strong boys and let her think 
it a disgrace to be outrun, but this is exactly 
what we do when we enter our children for the 
school race. We cannot ideally divide the life of 
a child into departments, and put one depart- 
ment in the charge of a teacher and the other 
in the charge of a mother. The child’s day 
should be absolutely under the control of one 
who knows how much he ate for breakfast and 
how well he slept the night before, and how 
much exercise he feels like taking. 

Every mother has with each of her children 
an educational opportunity that no other per- 
son can possibly have even in a measure. Every 
home has educational possibilities that are im- 
measurably superior to those of the best and 
most progressive school. We should regard the 
education of each and every child as an experi- 
ment, for that is what it certainly is. Nobody, 
not the most learned of pedagogues nor the 
most imposing of school boards, can safely say: 
“This set of experiences makes education; it 
is certainly the thing for your child.” Our 
children, yours and mine and everybody’s, are 
peculiar and surprising little mortals. We 
never can tell till we try just what a certain set 
of experiences will do for any one of them. The 
mother as the responsible person, the chief 
experimenter, must have the independence and 
the courage to take her proper place in the life 
of her children before the world can know what 
ideal education is. When she does this she may 
or may not send her children to school. If 
school agrees with them, making them strong 
and robust physically, faithful and wholesome 
morally, and enthusiastic and purposeful men- 
tally, well and good; the school is the thing. 
But if it fails in any of these respects then 
another experiment with another set of experi- 
ences should be at once inaugurated. 


Home is the Only Ideal School 


INCE it is only in the home that this experi- 
menting can well be carried on the home 
must be regarded as an educational institution. 
Indeed the home is the only ideal educational 
institution, and the school exists only because 
of the failure of the home. The next step in 
educational science should be taken by edu- 
cated mothers. When they have demonstrated 
what ideal home life can do for young children 
we will have a new educational ideal that will 
revolutionize public instruction. 
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How Six Girls 





Made 





loney 


Some Ideas for Other Girls to Copy 


Converting Old Rags to Service 


NE girl made more than twenty-five dol- 

lars in a very clever way during a winter 
of enforced rest at home. She purchased two 
wooden knitting needles, each nearly thirty 
inches long, and, armed with these, was ready 
to announce through the local newspapers that 
she wouid convert silk and fine woolen rags 
into articles of beauty and service. People 
were only too glad to bring her the odds and 
ends of their sewing-rooms and get something 
really worth while in return, and the girl had 
all the work that she cared to do. 

The silk rags were assorted according to 
color, cut into half-inch strips and sewed se- 
curely together end to end, and each color was 
rolled into a separate ball. Soiled white silk 
was cleaned with gasoline and dyed. The strips 
were then closely knit together in stripes of 
varying colors. The result was a beautiful silk 
portiére in Roman stripes of indescribable rich- 
ness. From fine woolen rags in richly blended 
colors very attractive rugs were made. Fora 
single portiére or rug.the girl charged from one 
dollar to two dollars, according to size. 


A Motherhood That Understands 


PASSIONATE love for children and an 
inborn understanding of their needs, com- 
bined with a deep pity for the woman who does 
not realize the privilege and responsibility of 
motherhood, were the chief forces which deter- 
mined Virginia Temple’s money-making plan. 
More than two hundred young mothers in 
the town of L found the following an- 
nouncement in their morning mail one day 
last autumn: 








A SERIES OF PARLOR CONFERENCES 


TO PROMOTE 
A MOTHERHOOD THAT UNDERSTANDS 


THURSDAY AFTERNOONS 
2 UNTIL 4 O'CLOCK 


2634 STREET 


LEADER, VIRGINIA TEMPLE, COLLEGE, ‘04 











Some mothers were really interested and 
more were frankly curious, but at all events 
more than thirty women gathered in Virginia’s 
parlor in response to the announcement. 

Virginia outlined her course briefly: How the 
character of the child is irrevocably formed by 
early habits; the importance of absolutely pure 
food, plenty of sleep and fresh air and quiet sur- 
roundings and simple clothing; the possibility 
of instilling in the little one reverence and love 
for God; how Sunday may be made a day of 
beauty and joy to the child; the problem of sex 
and how the first questions should be answered; 
ways in which the manliness of the boy may 
be brought out; ways in which the purity and 
womanliness of the tiny girl may be fostered 
from babyhood; above all, how the mother 
may be the child’s chum and confidante. 

As the mothers listened ideals which they 
had dreamed about vaguely suddenly became 
crystallized into a beautiful reality in the lives 
of their tiny sons and daughters. All those pres- 
ent registered for the course of fifteen talks, and 
enthusiastically urged their friends to come. 

Virginia charged ten dollars for the course, 
and that winter cleared four hundred dollars. 


“The Story Girl” 


HERE’S a girl in Kansas City who is 
known all over her neighborhood as ‘‘ The 
Story Girl.” And this is how it came about: 
The girl is twenty years old, bright, healthy 
and vivacious, and she has found a way all her 
own to get the little refinements of dress that 
her father could not give her. Her parents— 
high-bred Southerners in impoverished circum- 
stances—objected to their daughter taking up 
a business life downtown, and, unwilling to 
disregard their wishes, the girl set to work 
to devise some way of making money without 
leaving the home nest. Her home is ina neigh- 
borhood of the genteel middle class, where there 
are from four to five children in the block. It 
had long been her habit to gather the children 
into her house for an hour of story-telling, and 
now she conceived the plan of canvassing the 
neighborhood and asking the mothers to let 
their children join a little club called the 
*“Good-Time Club.” 
The mothers were enthusiastic. Asa result 
the girl is now entertaining from fifteen to 
twenty children every Monday afternoon. It 


fee from each member is twenty cents. 


5 is an all-the-year-round club, and the weekly 


The Girl Who Knew Nothing Useful 


| optical had never expected to be obliged 
to work, and when her father told her that 
she must earn her own pin-money one winter 
she was in despair. 

**T could wield a hatchet as gracefully as a 
needle, and know as much about an aéroplane 
as a cookstove,” she wailed in the ear of her 
chum brother. 

**Why don’t you find a sale for your posters? 
Those you made for our basket-ball game last 
year were all right, Dot.’’ 

And that was how the idea originated. 

For several days Dorothy was hard at work 
with heavy cardboard, paste, scissors, India 
ink, and quantities of pictures cut from the 
covers of popular magazines, which she always 
saved herself and begged from her friends. 

The following week she sent sample posters 
to the Young Men’s and Young Women’s 
Christian Associations, to the various clubs 
and societies in the city, and to the schools and 
churches, with a note announcing her readiness 
to make posters to order, and stating prices, 
which ranged all the way from twenty-five 
cents to two dollars. 

One brilliant red card decorated with the 
head of a beautiful girl, so carefully pasted 
on that it seemed at a distance to be hand 
painted, was exceedingly attractive and sold for 
seventy-five cents. A more elaborate poster 
announcing a gymnasium exhibition, with Old 
English lettering and pen-and-ink sketches of 
dumb-bells, Indian clubs and basket-balls, was 
easily worth two dollars. 

The chum brother gladly delivered the cards, 
and the work was so pleasant that the girl gave 
it up reluctantly when the necessity for it no 
longer existed. 


The Girl With a Wise Mother 


HEN I wasa little girl,”’ writes one ener- 
getic young woman, “my mother taught 
me how tosew. She used tosay: ‘If you want 
pretty things just learn how to make them 
yourself,’ and I shall never cease to bless her 
for my instruction; for I can not only ‘make 
anything’ in the dress line, but I can also teach 
others to do likewise. 

““The time came when I wanted to make 
some money at home, and this is how I did it: 
I told my friends that I was prepared to teach 
any one to make her own clothes, provided she 
would bring her things to my house. I would 
plan, cut and fit the work, and the girl would do 
all the sewing herself under my direction. 

“My first pupil was a young girl who wanted 
to make her own trousseau, and she was so 
enthusiastic about her progress that she sent 
me agreat many pupils. After afew months 
sO many applications came in that I was 
obliged to hire an assistant. I charged one 
dollar a day, or seventy-five cents a half-day, 
and [always arranged to have the work ready 
for the pupil to start as soon as she arrived.” 


“ 


Patty’s Casserole Dishes 


poaie®, with a litthe mother whom she 

adored, and a college diploma in which she 
had unlimited faith asa weapon with which to 
meet the world, moved into a tiny Boston flat 
and hung from her window a “‘stunty” sign, 
decorated with a quaint casserole dish of hams 
mered brass and inviting the neighborhood to 
dine “en casserole.”’ 

Hundreds of music and art students and 
other women passed Patty’s window every 
day, and, always eager for some change from 
the table d’héte dinners in near-by restaurants, 
they went in to investigate. 

In a long apron of dull blue, which was in- 
tended to make her look capable and only suc- 
ceeded in making her adorable, Patty received 
the visitors and explained her plan. 

She would cook meats, poultry, fish, eggs, 
pudding, vegetables, anything in fact which 
was ordered, and have it delivered at the 
apartment at a certain hour. 

One glance from dainty Patty to the spotless 
flat and the rows of attractive dishes of green, 
blue and brown stoneware, so suggestive of 
pure, sanitary food, warm and appetizing, 
was quite enough to win the hearts of all. 

Although the business was soon large and 
Patty had the use of only two gas stoves, the 
possibility of letting ingredients stand for 
hours in her casserole dishes without spoiling 
enabled her to arrange her work satisfactorily 
with no assistance save that of the errand boy. 

She bought all her food at wholesale rates, 
as far as possible directly from farmers in 
neighboring towns, and her customers found her 
casserole dishes satisfactory and economical. 
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; > Natural Flesh Tints 


HERE. is no improving on Nature. 

When art essays to depict beauty, 
the nearer to Nature’s own coloning it 
gets with its flesh tints, the more 
successful is the realization. This 
shows that only natural beauty is really 
effective. This was the prompting ' 
idea in the invention of 


Pears’ Soap 


a hundred and twenty years ago. It is a soap 
composed wholly of such pure emollient and 
detergent ingredients as the skin naturally and 
freely responds to. 


ea 








Pears never spoils the natural flesh tints. 
It improves them, by keeping the skin soft, fine 
and pure. Its influence is so kind, beneficial 
and refining that its use means the preservation 
of the dainty pink and white a a perfect 
complexion eat infancy to old age. Pears is 
in accord with Nature first and last. 


The skin is kept soft and the complexion 
beautiful by using Pears, which maintains the 
soft refined daintiness which is Nature’s alone. 
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For Cleaning 





White Enamel 


White enamel ware 
is a difficult surface to 
clean. | 

A coarse scouring 
soap will quickly ruin 
the gloss and scratch off 
the enamel. 

Bon Ami will clean 
it perfectly wzthout 
scratching. : 

Bon Ami is used in- 
millions of homes’ and 
its gentle, cleaning 
lather has never hurt 
anything. 

For use on white en- 
amel beds, simply 
apply a Bon Ami lather, 
rub gently a moment 
and then wipe with a 
damp cloth. 

You never realize 
how soiled the white en- 
amel surface gets until 
you have tried cleaning 
it with Bon Ami. 

Also best for polish- 
ing metal ware, porcelain | 
and glass, and for clean- 
ing woodwork. and 
kitchen ware. 
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THE RURAL 
SCHOOL-TEACHER 


By Nan L. Mildren 


Supervisor of Primary and Rural Schools 


Getting and Using a School Library 


HE need of a good rural school library is a 

far greater one than is that of a library for 
the city school, as the rural child often has 
no home library, is too isolated to enjoy the 
libraries of other children, and has access to 
no public library. 

It is a good thing for each rural community 
to take advantage of the State’s circulating 
libraries. Boxes containing forty or fifty books 
are sent out in some States. These books can 
be secured upon application and can be re- 
tained in some States for the school year. The 
only expense is the charge of expressage. 

It is also a good thing for each township to 
have a library circulating among its schools. 

Some States make an appropriation for 
school libraries, giving each school that raises 
ten dollars a gift of ten dollars. 


What a Teacher Can Do 


TEACHER can helpsecure a good library 
by such means as: 

Bringing the need before the people through 
the township press, at meetings and individ- 
ually; in brief, by working up a library spirit. 

Inducing community organizations, such as 
mothers’ clubs and literary societies, to con- 
tribute by raising funds. 

Persuading individuals to see the value of 
contributing books and funds. 

Having entertainments, socials, lectures and 
festivals for the benefit of the library fund. 

Interesting the children in making things for 
sale, such as mats and rugs, raffia and reed 
baskets, and home-made candy. 

Each, year having a ‘‘ Book Day,’’ when each 
person coming to an entertainment given by 
the children donates a book or the money for 
one, the books given to be chosen from a 
printed list furnished by the school. 


Aids in Selecting Books 


ERSONS selecting the library should be 

broadly educated in the field of literature, 
and should also be close students of child life 
and childinterests. The age, nature and home 
environment of the child all influence his read- 
ing: these must be taken into consideration in 
the selection of the library. 

A committee appointed for the selection of 
books can be aided by lists compiled by the 
best libraries, such as that of the Carnegie 
Library of Pittsburgh, which sells for 35 cents. 
State lists got out for pupil reading courses 
are also helpful and should be consulted. Write 
your State Superintendent for these. 

Some books in each library should be selected 
to tempt the appetite of those not interested in 
reading, such as books with attractive covers, 
books fully illustrated, books of not many 


_ pages, and books of short stories. Children like 


the ‘‘ pretty book,’’ then they want to see what 
it says inside about the pictures on the outside. 
Good illustrations in a book have led many 
children to the perusal of its contents. 


Making the Library Workable 


} EFERENCES in different histories may be 

given for some historical event spoken of 
in the opening exercises, as, ‘‘ This is the anni- 
versary of the founding of Jamestown. You 
will find reference to this in these different 
histories on these different pages. The books 
have been placed on a side table for your use. 
Each may report on his or her reference in the 
history class period.” 

A flower (dandelion) is being studied in the 
Nature class. These references are given to 
the children: (a) Find what Mrs. W ilson says 
about the dandelion in ‘‘ Nature Study, ’’ page 
238. Report at opening exercise tomorrow. 
(b) Recite at close of school Longfellow’s 
thought on the dandelion in Hiawatha. (c) 
Tell at opening exercise ‘‘How West Wind 
Helped Dandelion,” found in ‘‘The Child 
World,” by Anna Emilie Poulsson. (d) Recite 
‘* Little Dandelion,” found in Whittier’s ‘‘ Child 
Life.”’ (e) Prepare to read in class ‘‘ Dande- 
lion,” by Lowell. These, with numerous other 
references to the dandelion, are given to differ- 
ent children. 

In the history class refer the children to 
books where the event studied in history has 
been woven into a story. Refer them to lit- 
erature bearing upon history, such as Paul 
Revere’s Ride, Sheridan’s Ride, and others. 

In geography, when certain sections of our 
country are studied, refer the children to books 
giving descriptions of the sections studied. 

Part of an interesting story can be told; then 
they can be told where to find the story. 

A picture can be shown, as ‘‘ Landing of the 
Pilgrims’; then references given telling where 
they can find the story of the Pilgrim Fathers. 

Tell an interesting story; then tell name of 
book where a story similar can be found, or one 

‘*just as interesting.” 

Have references for each month bearing 
upon the month—what different people have 
said about October, November, and so on. 

Direct children to read stories to tell the 
class when they are tired. 

Direct them to certain stories to see whether 
they can write one similar. 

Direct them to stories to read at opening 
exercises; to tell to younger children; to read 
at home. 

Direct them to different books to find 
fireside scenes (‘‘Cotter’s Saturday Night”), 
storm descriptions, etc. (“‘Snow-Bound,”’ etc.). 

Direct them to different books for the study 
of different industries. 





NOTE: Miss Mildren will gladly answer wer letters from 
rural teachers needing help, and will send school library 
book lists upon request. 

Any one wishing any of the following lists may have 
them upon application : 

“* Books for Rural Libraries Not Costing Over Twenty 
Dollars.’’ 

** Books Not Costing Over Fifty Dollars.”’ 

** Books Found in Every Boy’s Library.”’ 

“* Books Girls Like.”’ 

** Books for the Wee Ones.”? 
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HY are children so ‘‘wild’’ for Beech-Nut Peanut 
Butter? Because the child’s nature craves it, and 
the child demands it. 


The aroma and flavor of peanuts when fresh roasted 
are delicious. Beech-Nut Airless-Sealing keeps that 
elusive flavor in ‘full cry”” till you pry off the lid of the 
Beech-Nut glass jar. 


It’s just peanuts and salt ground to a creamy, golden 
brown butter. Eat it like jam or jelly. Great for children 
after school, Very nourishing. Try a 15c jar from your 
grocer today. But be sure it’s Beech-Nut brand. 


Made by the makers of famous Beech-Nut Bacon. Visit the clean, sunny Beech-Nut plant 
in the picturesque Mohawk Valley. Beech-Nut Packing Company, Canajoharie, New York 























New Book of Gifts 


For Women 
Also for Men and Children—Choice of 150 


We have issuedanewbook Send Coupons Later 


of Premiums — of 150 gifts, Get Premium Now 
useful and pretty, which we : ; 
This book also explains a new 


offer our customers. premium offer. It tells how 

They are the 150 things which you can send part of the cou- 
our experience shows that people pons now and the balance later. 
most desire. This saves waiting for the thing 


They are given for the cou- YOu want. 


pons found in the packages of By these gifts we return about 
Mother’s Oats and of Mother’s 10 per cent. of all that our cus- 
Wheat Hearts. tomers pay. It is our way of 


winning trade, of sharing profits, 


A : i i 
mong them are of keeping your good will. 


Cameras — Jewelry 


Silverware — Chinaware Write a Postal 
Lace Curtains — Linen and we will mail this big, new 
Fireless Cookers Premium Book. Get it now and 
New Kitchen Helps pick out what you want. Please 
Roller Skates, etc. write today. 


Mother’s Oats 


Standard Size Package, 10c 
Family Size Package, 25c 


Prices noted do not apply in the extreme West or South 


This is the highest grade of rolled ulated core —just the white heart of 
oats which one can possibly offer. No the wheat. 





choicer grains are grown. In this brand you get the very best 
For 20 years Mother’s Oats has been’ of these cereals. And you get these 
standard. coupons, good for premiums, as a 
Mother’s Wheat Heartsis the gran- handsome dividend. 
For Premium Book, address 
MOTHER’S OATS, Railway Exchange Building, Chicago 
(313) 
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custard foy’a specially im- 
portant dinner party when 
she dropped and spilled her bot- 
tle of vanilla. i 


This is how she told of the in- 
cident afterward: ‘‘I hada mishap 
on Tuesday that taught me some- 
thing. When I spilled my vanilla 
I sent Molly around to that new. 
grocer’s for another bottle. Well, 
do you know, we newer had such 
a delicious custard. Then I looked 
at the bottle and saw that it was 
Burnett’s Vanilla. I find that some 
of the most careful cooks I know 
always use Burnett’s. You may be 
sure I?ll neverask for ‘vanilla’ again 
without saying Burnett’s, It makes 
all the difference in the world! ” 




















Burnett's 


VANILLA 


zs superior, and its superiority over \ 
ordinary vanillas is proven by the 
quality of a dessert in which it is 
used. It has the delicious flavor 
and fragrance due to the most 
carefully selected Mexican Vanilla 
beans, and is made rggpoeoor 
perfect by infinite care. 
























Send for free book of 115 
delécious desserts, and please 4 2 
mention your grocer's Name. 3 - 
> 
JOSEPH BURNETT CO. pSiiy 
Dept. A, 36 India 8t. t H ab 
Boston, Mass, & 3 ag 
— “sg fi 
ue : § 
Pe stern ee } 
Eastern PackageQ 








The Caloric 
‘Steam Valve Works Wonders 


It has made the Caloric Fireless Cook Stove 
the Fireless that is not a fad. It emables you 
to bake and roast food better. than you can do 
in the best range or gas stove ever made. 

The Caloric patented steam valve is am au- 
tomatic arrangement by means of which use- 
less steam is allowed to escape, while all nec- 
essary heat is retained. This device is owned 
and controlled by us, and can be found on no 
Other product. It gives you a dry oven, and 
makes possible a flakizzess of pie crust and a 
perfect golden brown on roasts and cakes. 

The Caloric cooks everythimg from soup to 
dessert and it cooks from three to nine diskes at 
atime. It can cook all food from the raw state. 

FREE—with every Caloric—a_ handsome 
aluminum cooking set, and a cloth-bound cook 
book, containing over 300 Caloric recipes. 

The seamless alueminum oven lining is the new- 
est improvement in the Fireless Cook Stove. 
It means a big addition to the cooking and 
wearing qualities of the cook stove. The Ca- 
loric is the only Fireless that has it. Write 
us about it. 


The Caloric Cabinette 
and Kitchen Cabinet 


These are two & 
new additions 
to the Caloric 
line of kitchen 
furnishings. 
They are solid, 
substantial 











absolutely unique. 
Nothingofthesort | 
has ever been put Fa 
on the market be- 
fore. _ Table cover linings of polished, non-rusting 
nickeloid. Easy to cleam and a joy to work with. 
Write for a catalog. You'll be surprised at the 
reasonable prices. Over 6,000 dealers sell Caloric 
specialties. Where we have nodealer we ship direct 
and pay the freight. 

Dealers Please Note — Other dealers have found 
Caloric exclusive agemcies tremendorsly profitable. We'd 
like to hear from you. Ask about our new dealer plans, 


THE CALORIC COMPANY, Dept. 20, Janesville, Wis. 





High Class Dress Goods; Silk, 
AG E NTS Cotton, Wool. Trimmings, Rib. 
bons, Buttons, Silk and Cotton 
Petticoats. Biggest and Best 
WAN i ED lime ever offered. Write today 
for full imformation. 


CASE IMP. AND NOVELTY CO., 70 Main St-, Cortland, N. Y. 














Cheese Instead of 
By William P. Kennedy 


ERHAPS the reason cheese is not more 

generally used in place of meat is the mis- 
conception that it is difficult to digest. It 
seems to be the popular opinion that the body 
expends more labor in assimilating cheese than 
is required for other comparable foods. In 
reality it is as easily digested as meat and has 
about twice its ‘‘muscle-making’”’ value. An 
ounce of .cheese is equivalent to one egg, a 
glass of milk or two ounces of meat, and 
because of the economic possibilities in its sub- 
stitution for meat the wise housekeeper will 
find it advantageous -in these days of high 
prices to use freely this neglected food staple. 

Cheese and crackers, with fruit and some 
prepared cereal, form a well-balanced ration 
from the scientific standpoint. 

Government experts in nutrition attest that 
an absolute lack of any disturbance of the 
general health of any of the subjects used in 
countless experiments made by the Govern- 
ment is sufficient proof that cheese can be 
eaten in large quantities without danger to 
health. Through investigations covering many 
years and every country on the face of the 
globe the fact has been established that chees2 
is adapted for convenient keeping in all 
climates, and can be satisfactorily and profit- 
ably substituted for meat, eggs, fish and other 
such staples as the central food of an entire 
bill-of-fare. 

There is economy in the cooking of cheese 
dishes, for, prepared after ordinary recipes 
with milk and butter, they are likely to con- 
tain more fat than meat dishes prepared in the 
usual way; so, by omitting the fat and using 
skimmed milk or water, a material saving is 
effected. 

In planning menus of which cheese dishes 
are the chief features, housekeepers should 
take care to diminish other fat foods in order 
that the meals may not be unduly hearty. 
With them should be served crisp, watery 
vegetables, such as watercress, celery and let- 
tuce with dressing or with salt alone, or simple 
fruit salads. Preference should be given to 
refreshing fruits rather than to heavy desserts. 
Then, too, whether raw or cooked, cheese is 
likely to be somewhat soft, and so seems to 
call for the harder kinds of bread—such 2s 
zwieback, rye bread, crackers—or cereal break- 
fast foods. 


Cheese and Vegetable Soup 


2 Cupfuls of Stock 2 Tablespoonfuls of 
2 Tablespoonfuls of Flour 
Finely Chopped 2 Teaspoonfuls of 
Carrots 
1 Tablespoonful of 
Chopped Onion 
A Very Little Mace 4 Cupful of Grated 
2 Tablespoonfuls of Cheese 
Butter 


Cook the vegetables a short time in half the 
butter, add the stock and the mace, boiling for 
fifteen or twenty minutes. Strain and add 
the milk. Thicken with flour cooked in the 
remaining butter. Just before serving stir in 
the cheese and cook until it is melted. 


alt 
1 Cupful of Scalded 
Milk 


Nut and Cheese Roast 


1 Cupful of Grated 2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Cheese Chopped Onion 
1 Cupful of Chopped 1 Tablespoonful of 
_ English Walnuts Butter 
1 Cupful of Bread- Juice of Halfa Lemon 
crumbs Salt and Pepper 
Cook the onion in the butter and a little 
water until it is tender. Mix the other in- 
gredients and moisten with water, using the 
water in which the onion has been cooked. 
Pour jnto a shallow baking-dish and brown in 
the oven. 


Pimento and Cheese Roast 


2 Cupfuls of Cooked 
Lima Beans 
4% Pound of Cream 
Cheese 
Put the first three ingredients through a 
meat-chopper. Mix thoroughly and add 
breadcrumbs until it is stiff enough to forminto 
aroll, Brown inthe oven, basting occasionally 
with butter and water. 


3 Canned Pimentos 
Chopped 
Breadcrumbs 


Cheese and Macaroni Loaf 


144 Cupful of Macaroni 1 Tablespoonful of 
Broken Into Small Chopped Green 
Pieces Pepper 

1 Cupful of Milk 1 Teaspoonful Each of 

1 Cupful of Soft Chopped Onion 
Breadcrumbs and Parsley 

1 Tablespoonful of 1 Teaspoonful of Salt 
Butter 1g Cupful of Grated 

3 Eggs Cheese 

Cook the macaroni in boiling salted water 
until tender, and rinse in cold water. Cook 
the parsley, onion and pepper in a little water 
with the butter. Pour off the water or allow 
it to boil away. Beat the egg, white and yolk 
separately. Mix all the ingredients, cutting 
and folding in the stiffly beaten whites at the 
last. Lime a quart baking-dish with buttered 
paper; turn the mixture into it; set the 
baking-dish in a pan of hot water, and bake 
in a moderate oven for from one-half to three- 
fourths of an hour. Serve with tomato sauce. 


Creamed Cheese and Eggs 


3 Hard-cooked Eggs 
1 oe of 


Flo 
1 Cupful ‘of Milk 


4 Teaspogntul of Salt 
ao of Cayenne 
4 Cupful, or 1 Ounce, 
of Grated Cheese 
4 Slices of Toast 


Make a thin white sauce with the flour and 
milk and seasonings. Add the cheese and stir 
until melted. Chop the egg whites and add 
them to the sauce. Pour the sauce over the 
toast, force the yolks through a potato ricer or 
strainer, and sprinkle over the toast. 


Com and Cheese Soufflé 
1 Tablespoonful of 1 Cupful of Chopped 


Butter Corn 
1 Tablespoonful of 1 Cupful of Grated 
io” Green Cheese 


4 Cupfale of Flour 

2 Cupfuls of Milk 

Melt the butter, and cook the pepper thor- 
oughly in it. Make a sauce out of the flour, 
milk and cheese; add the corn, cheese, egg 
yolks and seasoning; cut and fold in the 
whites beaten stiffly; turn into a buttered 
baking-dish, and bake in a moderate oven for 
thirty minutes. 

Made with skimmed milk and without 
butter this dish has a food value slightly in 
excess of a pound of beef and a pound of 
potatoes. Itis calculated to cost twenty cents. 


3 Eggs 
14 Teaspoonful of Salt 


Green Corn, Tomato and Cheese 


1 Tablespoonful of 1g Cupful of Tomato 
Butter Purée 
aie oe 4 Grated 2 Egg Yolks 
Ch it Teaspoonful of Salt 
é Cee of Canned or 14 Teaspoonful of 
Grated Fresh Paprika 
Corn 1 Clove of Garlic 
1 Ripe Pimento 4 Slices of Bread 
Into the melted butter stir the cheese until 
it, too, is melted. Then add the corn and 
pimento, stir for a moment, and add the egg 
yolks beaten and mixed with the tomato sauce, 
and the salt and paprika. Have ready the 
bread toasted on one side and very lightly 
rubbed on its untoasted side with the garlic 
cut in two, Pour the mixture over the un- 
toasted side of the bread and serve at once. 


Cheese Biscuit 


2 Cupfuls of Flour % Cupful of Milk 
4 Teaspoonfuls of ¥ Teaspoonful of Salt 
Baking Powder Gi rated Cheese sufficient 
2 Tablespoonfuls of to give desired 
Lard or Butter flavor 
. Mix all the ingredients except the cheese as 
for baking-powder biscuits. Roll thin, divide 
into two parts, sprinkle one half with grated 
cheese, lay the other half of the dough over the 
cheese. Cut out with small cutter and bake. 


Cheese Gingerbread 


ve Cupful of Molasses 2 Teaspoonfuls of 

146 Cupful of Sugar Ginger 

4 Ounces of Cheese 14 Teaspoonful of Salt 

2 Cupfuls of Flour 34 Cupful of Water 

1 Teaspoonful of Soda 

Rub the cheese and sugar together. Add 

the molasses. Mix and sift the dry ingredients 
and add them tothe cheese mixture alternately 
with the water. 


Oatmeal With Cheese 


2 Cupfuls of Oatmeal 1 Tablespoonful of 
1 Cupful of Grated Butter 
Cheese 1 Level Teaspoonful of 
salt 


Cook the oatmeal as usual. Shortly before 
serving, stir in the butter and add the cheese, 
and stir until the cheese is melted and thor- 
oughly blended with the cereal. The cheese 
should be mild in flavor and soft in texture. 
The proportion of cheese used may be increased 
if a more pronounced cheese flavor is desired. 


Fried Bread With Cheese 


Cut stale bread into thin pieces. Put two 
pieces together with grated cheese between 
them; dip into a mixture of egg and milk and 
fry in butter or other fat. 


Brown Betty With Cheese 


Arrange in a deep, earthenware baking-dish 
alternate layers of breadcrumbs and thinly 
sliced apples. Season with cinnamon, also a 
little clove if desired, and brown sugar. Scat- 
ter some finely shaved, mild, full cream cheese 
over each layer of apples. When the dish is 
full scatter breadcrumbs over the top and bake 
from thirty to forty-five minutes, placing the 
dish in a pan of water so that the pudding will 
not burn. If preferred this may be sweetened 
with molasses: mixed with an equal amount 
of hot water and poured over the top, half a 
cupful of molasses being sufficient for a quart 
pudding dishful. 

Cheese may be used in place of butter in a 
similar way in other apple puddings. 

Apple pie made with a layer of finely shaved 
cheese over the seasoned apple and baked in 
the usual way is liked by many who are fond 
of cheese served with apple pie. 











Doctors 


Know 


That the caffeine bev- 
erages in every-day use 
disagree with many per- 
sons— 


Sometimes one thing; 
sometimes another — 
such as headache, 
sleeplessness or indiges- 
tion—but always 


“There’s a Reason” 


Persons unpleasantly 
affected by their usual 
table beverage, find it 
easy to change to 


INSTANT 
POSTUM 


and that it agrees per- 
fectly. 


It is regular Postum in 
concentrated form— 
made in the cup— 


No Boiling Required 


Stir a level teaspoonful 
in a cup of hot water, 
add sugar and cream and 
instantly you have a 
delicious beverage with 
a flavour similar to Old 
Government Java. 


Sold by grocers, 100-cup 
tin,5Q0c. 50-cup tin, 30c. 


Sample sent for 2-cent 
stamp to cover postage. 


Postum Cereal Company, Ltd. 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 


Canadian Postum Cereal Company, Ltd. 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada 
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There Is an Easier and 
Better Way Than Get- 


ting Down On Your 

Hands and Knees to 

Clean and Polish Hard- 
wood Floors. 


Vou can make your floors 
hygienically clean and spark- 
ling bright without hard rub- 
bing, by the use of the O-Cedar 
Polish Mop. It gives them a 
high, hard, durable lustre with- 
out the usual bluish, foggy cast. 
With the same mop you can 
dust and clean everywhere. 


F geal 


under the bed and heavy furniture; 
under the radiator; the tops of doors; 
tall furniture, the stairs and banisters. 


-Edar Mop 


collects all dust from everywhere 
and holds it until shaken out. It 
does not stir up dust, but collects it. 
Substantially made to give long 
wear. Padded to protect furniture, 
and easily cleaned by washing. Re- 
newed by simply pouring on a few 
drops of O-Cedar Polish. 


Try It at Our Risk 


Your dealer will sell you an O-Cedar 
Polish Mop for $1.50 and agree to return 
your money instantly and without question, 
if, after two days’ trial you do not find 
the O-Cedar Polish Mop all we claim for 
it and perfectly satisfactory in every respect. 












Handle 
Fifty-four 
Inches 


Have You Tried 12° famous ves: 


yg compound 
- or renovating, 
O-Cedar Polish? {2 cnovating; 
brightening fur- 
niture and varnished, painted and finished 
woodwork. Most economical of polishes, be- 
cause a few drops polishes a large surface. 


25c to $2.50 Sizes 


Channell Chemical Co. 


1415 Carroll_Avenue CHICAGO 

















HAVE FOUND OUT 


A Serving -Table 


is a great saver of steps when the house- 
keeper has no maid. A sewing-table will do 
provided it has ball-bearing or some other 
easy-moving rollers. A strip of wood about 
two inches wide should be nailed upright 
around the edges of the table, forming a tray. 
The table may be stained if it is not to be 
covered with white table oilcloth. When a 
meal is ready to be served the table is rolled 
close to the range and the main part of 
the meal put on the tray and rolled to the 
dining-room. After the food has been placed 
on the dining-table the serving-table may be 
pushed one side until the time comes for the 
dishes to be removed. Mrs. E. L. K. 


Renovating Feather Pillows 


with no help is a task to be dreaded by any 
housekeeper, but one had a happy inspiration 
and accomplished the work easily and un- 
assisted. First of all she made large bags 
by pasting newspapers together. Into these 
she emptied the feathers preparatory to 
washing the cases. When ready to return 
the feathers she inverted a child’s high chair, 
steadying it in an upright position by placing 
a box under the seat. This served as a frame. 
Then each pillowcase in turn was fastened 
securely within the frame by loops sewed to 
the case and slipped over nails driven tem- 
porarily into the chair legs. The feathers 
were then easily poured from the paper bags 
into the cases held taut and firm. H.S.A. 


Washind Stockings is Often the “Last Straw” 


after a big wash has been done and the house- 
wife is very tired. Try this plan and see how 
much easier the work will be: Take an old 
dishpan or a small tub, fill it with warm 
water, place it on a bench or an old high 
chair, and sit down on a chair before it with 
the soiled stockings and some good soap; 
then, while your feet and back are resting, 
gently rub the stockings with the hands. 
There will be no lint on the stockings if they 
are washed separately. Mrs. V.G 


Bed Linen and Towels May be Marked 


in an effective and quick way by following 
this suggestion: Mark a script initial in lead 
pencil, or stamp one from a pattern, on the 
sheet or pillowcase, and over the outline thus 
made sew “‘rattail’’ or ‘‘coronation”’ braid, 
preferably the former. These braids may 
be obtained at almost any fancy-work store. 


E a 
a Little Boy’s White Suits — 


become a trifle too small make him new 
ones for ‘‘best,’”’ and dye the old ones dark 
blue. Then they may be used every day 
until actually worn out. WISCONSIN. 


When Washing a Chiffon or Net Veil 


make some warm suds of a good white soap 
and dip the veil in.and out many times. If 
it is very much soiled it may require two or 
three soap baths before it will be ready to be 
rinsed in clean water. After squeezing out 
the water pin the veil to the bedspread to 
dry. It must be pinned firmly at each corner, 
and at as many places in between as may be 
needed to keep it perfectly tight and smooth. 
When dried in this way the veil will require 
no ironing. Mrs. E. J. S. 


— 
a 


To Clean the Lace Yoke of a Gown 


without ripping it out place under the lace a 
clean Turkish bath towel folded to several 
thicknesses; then dip a soft toothbrush in 
warm, soapy water and scrub the lace well, 
taking care not to touch the cloth of the 
gown. After the soap has been used brush 
with clear water. The towel underneath will 
absorb all the dirt and much of the water. 
Put the gown on a coat-hanger to 7 


Dusting May be Made Easier 


by covering a child’s broom with a dustcloth, 
preferably a dustless duster, and using it to 
clean wainscotings, the lower parts of chairs 
and tables, or any place where a woman has 
either to stretch or stoop. Mi. 


Clean the Baby-Carriaze Wheels 


before the carriage is brought into the house. 
Perhaps the best way to do it is to use a 
vegetable-brush with a handle, which can be 
bought for five cents. Hang the brush out- 
side the door in a handy but inconspicuous 
place. Mrs. W. 


One Way to Keep a Veil From Blowing 


especially when riding in an automobile, is 
to fasten the ends to the coat or gown with 
those little metal clips which are sold in men’s 
furnishing stores for holding down the ends 
of cravats. Unless the chiffon automobile 
veils are held in place they are apt to blow 
in an annoying way in one’s own face and in 
that of one’s neighbor. MASSACHUSETTS. 


For Dusting the Kitchen Range 


nothing is better than a whisk broom covered 
with a piece of old black stocking. Dip the 
whisk, when covered, in kerosene oil; then 
expose it to the air until the oil has evapo- 
rated. Treated in this way the brush will 
absorb the dust, not scatter it. Se 


Pretty Napkin-Rings for Visitors 


may be made by winding half-inch ribbon 
around brass curtain-rings and tying the 
ends in small bows. When it is not practi- 
cable to give guests a clean napkin at every 
meal, such rings, covered with different 
colored ribbons, are very pretty. In buying 
the rings care should be taken to get those 
which are no larger than ordinary napkin- 
rings. E. M. R. 





NOTE—This department is an “Exchange” of 
ideas—of any helpful hint, whether it concerns the 
family, the kitchen, the nursery, the sewing-room, or 
any other part of the house—to which any Journal 
reader is cordially invited to contribute. A crisp dollar 
bill is paid for any idea accepted. But no manuscripts 
can be returned; unused ones will be destroyed. Write 
very briefly: just the hint itself, to The Editor of 
“* The Journal’s Exchange,’’ The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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“Our Treat” 





Specialties 


Let your postman bring you this 
tempting box of Sunshine Specialties 


You'll think it a box of choicest candy, and when you taste its contents you 
will not be disappointed, for Sunshine Specialties are better than biscuits and 
more tempting than candy. They include sugar wafers, English style biscuits 
and biscuit bonbons, all as light, crisp and wholesome as the sunshine in which 
they are baked in the “Bakery with a Thousand Windows.” 

Unusual in their delicate substance and enticing flavors, they lend a new 
deliciousness to afternoon tea or dessert, and prove a delightful confection 


The Revelation Box Sent Free 


Send us the postage (10c in stamps or coin) with your name and address and we 
will send you; FREE, this Sunshine Revelation-Box containing 14 kinds of delicious 
Sunshine Specialties. Your grocer will then supply you with the 


between meals. 









kinds that you like best. Send us his name, please. 


Joose-Wnes Biscurr (mpany 
Bakers of Sunshine Biscuits 

457 Causeway Street 
Boston, Mass. 

















THE WHITE 
NAPHTHA SOAP 


PROCTER & GAMBLE C\NCINNAT\. 





This is the laundress in a 
million homes 


We call it the lJaundress because 
no other word expresses just how 
much P, ANDG.—The White Naph- 
tha Soap does for the women in 
these homes. Let us tell you how 
they use it and judge for yourself. 


They rub P,AND G.—The White 
Naphtha Soap on the clothes, roll 
them up and let them soak for half 
an hour or longer in lukewarm 
water. Next they rub the badly 
soiled parts lightly, using fresh soap 
and lukewarm water. 





The clothes then are ready to 
rinse, blue and hang out and are as 
sweet and clean as clothes can be. 


Yet what have these women 
Only the easy work which 


done ? 


they would not be unwilling to do 
even with a laundress at hand. 


What have they not done? All 
the hard work for which they would 
hire a laundress. They have not 
bent over the washboard for hours 
at a time. They have not boiled 
the clothes and filled their kitchens 
with soapy steam. They have not 
put their hands in scalding suds. 
The soap—not the women— has 
washed the clothes. 


Therefore, is it not true that 
P. AND G.—The White Naphtha 
Soap is the laundress in their homes? 
Try a cake yourself, follow the 
directions on the inside of the blue 
wrapper, and you will call it your 
laundress too. 
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WHAT OTHER WOMEN \ Half the Satisfaction of Owning 
pF wniicoveninc K2| HAVEFOUND OUT | Fine Furs—is knowing that they 
: are Fine 
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who cannot sit up in-bed arrange a mirror on 
an easel in such a way as to reflect the mov- 
ing panorama to be seen from the window. 
If the street scene wearies the invalid the 
glass may be so fixed as to show the restful 
blue sky and fleeting clouds. If no easel is 
at hand an upright stick fastened to the 
back of a chair will answer the purpose. 


When Taking Hot Potatoes MARYLAND. 


1 or toe ae a s ie from the oven pull over your hands little 
Bi + Se ores bags that sugar comes in. Anybody is apt ; : ‘ 

to burn hands or arms in turning potatoes or Some simply the misunderstanding of trade names. 

taking them from the oven, and these little ‘ . 

bags are convenient to have for protection. We have been making fur garments and small pieces for 
A New Way to Make Beds Fe 


~ may be described thus: Sew two short loops forty "fe eal ‘ Seley 
cong dg nee sipeg pes 7 oa Making them right here in the heart of the fur district. 
Gordon is a name known and respected in the fur world. 
Last fall we announced a new policy—for your protection. 


bed and equally distant from the corners of 
The Gordon Pure Fur Law 


the coverings. Then take a brass rod cut 
es 2 She just as long as the bed is wide and cover it 
with a thin padding of cotton and some 

Every Gordon Fur now carries a 

label that tells just what fur it 1s 

made of. 


durable material. This rod is run through 
the loops of the bed coverings and tucked in 
Tells the trade name, and the 
real name. 


at the foot of the bed. When the bed is put 
to air the bedclothes may be readily thrown 
back without becoming separated. This 
device is especially adapted for children’s 
beds, or is good to use when there is illness 

in the home. 
If a Bedspread Shows Wear 

at the ends baste a piece of muslin on the 

under side the width of the border, and quilt 

it on the sewing machine. If it isa Marseilles s . 

spread follow the design of the border in the Wh ich are sometimes the 

same — often different. 

If your Gordon coat or muff 
or neck-piece is made of Seal— 
the label says Seal, and you know 

it 1S true. 
If it be made of Rabbit—dyed 
to look like Seal—the label tells 
you that too. 
And tells you, besides, how it 
may be expected to wear. 


Is your seal skin coat Sea/ Skin? 

Is your Black Martin muff rea//y Black Martin? 

Thewhole fur business has been for years filled withdeceptions. 
Some intentional— 





Lends itself to deco- 
rative effects more 
artistically than any 
other wall covering. 























For your bedroom, 
for instance, the pat- 
tern shown at the head of this ad- 
vertisement is difficult to duplicate 
in any other matenal. No other 
wall covering is so adaptable to cut- 
out border decoration. SANITAS 
is sanitary. It doesn’t collect dirt, 
dust or germs and you can wipe it 
clean with adamp cloth. It doesn’t 
fade, stain,crack ortear. Itis always 
newin appearance—freshand vivid. 
SANITAS reproduces faithfully 
any high grade wall paper design, with 
all the artistic effectiveness and none of 
the disadvantages. For kitchen, bath- 


room, pantries, etc., SANITAS can be 
had in plain and fancy glazed tile effects. 


Once you try SANITAS you'll not be 


happy till you have it on 

all your walls from attic 4 
to kitchen. (Ot 
Write for samples and <}  ~ 
booklet of directions for 
measuring andordering. 


stitching. The sewing will scarcely show and 
the spread will last much longer. ILtrNotIs. 


Vezxetable Dolls for Hallowe’en 


are very funny and not hard to make. They 
may be used as favors for choosing partners 
at adance or supper. Make two of akind for 
this reason. Choose small apples, turnips, 
potatoes, carrots, beets, parsnips and radishes. 
Dress them with bright bits of ribbon and 
colored or white paper napkins. Apples with 
clove eyes make bright-looking, rosy-cheeked 
lassies peeping out from sunbonnets or broad- 
brimmed hats trimmed with chicken feathers. 
Carrots and parsnips make fine dunces and 
clowns, if tall fool’s caps and stiff collars are 
supplied. Beets and radishes are perhaps the 
most amusing, as a bow of ribbon may be tied 
to the long hairy root, making it look like a 
pigtail. Various expressions may be obtained 
by inking, and using cloves for eyes. It is not 
necessary to make bodies, and if a long cape 
effect of paper is left the dolls will sit up well. 
AD: 


Mark the Middle of Your Hat 


with a little piece of colored ribbon sewed 
to the under edge of the crown in the exact 
center. After one has been obliged to 






Many low-priced Furs are 
Beautiful and Durable 


Gordon Furs are not neces- 
sarily costly. 

Many pieces, very attractive 
because of their sty/e, are most ap- 


~ 





: 
“WIPE OFF THE DIR 


THE STANDARD OIL CLOTH CO. 
320 Broadway, Dept.W, New York City 





DIEPPE 


Big —Roomy— Graceful. 
Smartly silhouette. 


RITZ 


An extreme novelty of great 


beauty. Blue dyed fox taped 





Pe Notice the 
P remove one’s hat in some place of amuse- Marabout style. Excessively smart. pi opriate to be made of furs that scarf syn i. of fine Mole 
¥ ment such a ribbon will be a great help in Muff and shawl— $300. are not expensive. Of seme dyed MEuskrat. 
2 are) MERITAS is the guaranteed replacing the hat in the correct position on On the 0 hend-—sommeot the $375 to $500. 

MERITS) table oil cloth. It is sold by all the head. CALIFORNIA. 


oer the leading Dry Goods and 


In Cleaning Large Pieces of Silver 
Eveny yap [20usefurnishing stores. 


avoid extra labor and stained fingers by 
applying the liquid silver polish with a small 
paintbrush. When partially dry rub clean 
with a chamois. Ri, Orie: 


most costly furs are very delicate. 

You have a right to svow what 
wear you may expect from each 
piece. 

No one but the maker can tell 
you the real truth about furs; for 
only he sees the skins before they 
are made up. 

So—dealers who want you to 
know the whole truth welcome the 
Gordon Pure Fur Law—welcome 
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A Mattress is Easier to Handle 


if straps are attached to the sides, and for 
this purpose pieces of old suspenders are 
very satisfactory, or strips made from bed- 
ticking. Sewthestraps or handles on firmly, 
two on each side. B.L. S. 


“eft eben 


To Clean White Toys 


such as velvet rabbits and ‘‘ Teddy” bears, 
use a paste made of cornstarch and cold 
water—just enough water to dissolve the 





cornstarch. Apply it with a brush, coat- it practically as well as in theory, 
ing the toy thoroughly. When dry brush by selling Gordon Furs. 
well. WYOMING. ¥ 


E. 


Sewing Machine 


When Lace is Added to a Round Doily 


this suggestion may be a help: Measure 
the exact quantity of lace needed, match 
the pattern and join the edges. Double the 
lace and roll it end to end; then wrap the 


No matter where you live 
you can get Gordon Furs 


We prefer that you buy Gordon 
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Rotoscillo movement, automatic thread controller, 


and adjustable bearings, automatic head latch, drawers 
lock automatically, automatic lift, belt never comes 
off, positive take-up, stitch regulator, machine war- 
ranted for life, guaranteed against loss by fire, water, 
lightning,tornado or accidental breakage for five years. 
Don’t fail to learn full particulars, 
Send for Booklet. 


FREE SEWING MACHINE Co. 


naaepeaieecntcrnapcmerenn enn see 





























lace will be circular and may easily be sewed 
'. 


in underwear, causing annoyance. To over- 
come this sew a small lace button on each 
end of the ribbon or tape; then the end 
cannot slip. E.D.S 


A New Way to Grow a Hyacinth 


is to place the bulb in the center of a good- 
sized sponge, set it in a pretty dish and 
keep the sponge wet constantly. After the 








MOSCOW 


Splendid value at $27.50. complete satisfaction. 


: lace. Mi ¢ e : ‘ ; ; MYRALOS 
Sews faster, runs lighter, lasts longer, —— an oe ad = _—— Furs through the slore you deal with. Aa. inexpensive set of Gne 
bese to —? more iene _ vi- end in water to shrink it Lay eatie until But—if there is not a store sell- black Coney (Rabbit). 
bration ; 5 rfect stitch, lon : : r : ~ : Very stylish. 
pri gs Mente cil gigas sy Be on dry, then remove the cord and unroll. The ing Gordon Furs convenient to {% Sv"; 


Solid silk lined. 


automatic tension release, positive self-setting needle, to the doily. - N. 4 a sell them. to you The a 
short needle, rigid feed, positive four-motion feed A sturdy, serviceable coat of ¢ = el our Muff alone —$6.50. 
shuttle ejector, self-threading shuttle, six ball-bear- Ribbon Often Slips Out From Beading Dog skin. 34 inches long. direct, dy mai guarante ng y u 

ings in stand, revolving spool holder, case-hardened 


Send for the Gordon Fur Book. It tells— 
The Truth About Precious and Semt-Precious Furs. 


CrrOFree.. Pres Chicago bulb is well started scatter some grass seed It gives you much valuable fur information aswellas =” 
‘ ° : F acage over the surface of the sponge. M. ‘ : d f ] = 
= ‘ peace es pictures and prices on hundreds of styles. Fa 
hen a Saucepan Cover Seems Useless . o aie 
* because the little knob or handle is lost push Tell us SO mething of your fur needs for this # 
a cork part way through the opening and | winter, and we shall be glad to sendyou our 
. . . . > 
secure it by driving a nail an inch or an inch f > ie” 1 z 
and a half long through the cork horizontally | personal advice as to what fur is best suited 
Or last a lone tine er Suen pas | to your wants—to tell you whatwill look _” 
The Mattress on a Child's Crib best and wear best—and give youthe + 3 
A handsome cushion worked in may be kept from getting rust-marked by greatest val ue withi n the price Fol Ze 
e bd the wire springs by placing four window- ~~ J = 
Komi-Raffia shade sticks an even distance apart on top you wish to pay. Pos 3 
: f the springs. Mrs. E. L. M. ~ af as ®) 
—but one of many artistic articles that " é . oseteiees an Tear off the coupon asa Ra xs 
are easily made. Komi-Raffia comes in An Easy Way to Boil Macaroni reminder age © 
long, silk-like strands, in 36 shades—pleasanter is to put it in a wire flour-sifter having a tin ’ a ma wt 
to work with than silk or wool and secures more handle and immerse this in a kettle of boil- I -¥ @ 
orm aw. hip nagad Se beok ing water. There will be no trouble caused Gordon & Ferguson Pl = 
Art pre et gg A oo sell it—each shade in a by the sticking of the macaroni to the bottom Established 1871 ra eal ee 
separate box, price 10c. Look for name on box. of the kettle, and the sifter may be easily Gerdes Semare Pa - ‘ 2 
£ R. H. COMEY COMPANY, Camden, N. J. lifted from the hot water. 7. C2: ordon : Pg no > ‘ <f “3 
2440 Washburn Ave., Chicago, Ill. St. Paul, Minn. — Q , oa“ 
































Mother 


or 
Sister? 





A woman need not lose her fresh, 
girlish beauty when she becomes a 
mother. ‘True, the added cares of i 
motherhood are taxing, but a little ex-_ || 
tra attention to herself, a little aiding | 
of nature, has made many a mother 
look so young that people who have 
seen mother and son together have i 











What a beautiful compliment! 


Many, many women know by long 
experience that such a compliment is ||| 












































































his sister?” | 


| 
often made possible by Ill 


Massage Cream 


“Don’t envy a good complexion; 
use Pompeian and have one” | 


POMPEIAN 


said, “Is she that boy’s mother or 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Wrinkles and Saggy Skins | 


are kept away many years by an oc- ||| 
\|||| casional Pompeian massage, because a_ |||! 
| Pompeian massage does exercise and 
strengthen the muscles of the face as 
‘an ordinary cream never can. 


“Dead” or Sallow Skins 
are given new life by the rubbing in 
and rubbing out process so peculiar 
to Pompeian. This process permits of 
a gentle, invigorating friction action 
on the skin. An ordinary, unscien-. |||] 
tifically-made cream can’t do this. | 
| 


| Skin Health 


is made lastingly possible by pores 
||| which are completely clean; that is, ||| 
| | Pompeian clean. ‘*To clean up, not || 
||| to cover up,’’ is the mission of Pom- || 
||| peian. The Pompeian idea is directly 
| against cosmetics, rouges, or other 
artificial means. 








Hi Resolve this day to preserve or in- 
|| Crease your youthful beauty. Resolve 
iil to accept no artificial ‘‘cover-up’’ 
||| process. 


| Important. You can’t be too care- 
| ful what you put on your face. Stick |j|| 
| toa standard cream of known value. || 
| Do you realize why an imitation or || 
| substitute is offered? Because it costs ||| 
| the dealer less and he makes more— jj 
Get the original and _ |i 
| standard massage cream. Get Pom- || 
I] peian. 50,000 
| dealers sell it. 


Trial Jar 


sent for 6 cents 
(stamps or coin). ||| 
For years you have |i 
read or heard about _ ||| 
Pompeian. You | 
have meant to try 
it, but have delayed. 
Each day that you 
delay you make it 
just so much harder 
to preserve or re- | 
gain your youthful 
beauty. Clip the 
coupon now. 


at your expense. 




















All Dealers, 50c, 75c, $1 | 
The Pompeian Mfg. Co. | 


Cleveland, O. 


| 1 Prospect Street 
| | Cut along this line, fill in and mail today 








The Pompeian Mfg. Company 
1 Prospect St., Cleveland, O. 


Gentlemen:—Enclosed find 6 cents (stamps or 
coin) for a trial jar of Pompeian Massage Cream. 


Name 


Address___ 
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qa GIRLS’ CLUB 


With One Idea: 
To Make Money 


HO’S asleep, in. this great 
Club of ours, at the com- 
mencement of the busy month of 
October, 1912? Who’s sitting by 
the fire idly dreaming of the 
money she will earn this winter for Christmas 
presents—new clothes, amusements or family 
necessities?—and what girl outside of. the 
Club is drowsily planning that some day—the 
twenty-fourth of December, maybe—she will 
write to me and ask to be shown how to make 
Christmas and all-the-year-round money ? 
Wake up! The opportunities of the autumn 
season are here now: energetic girls have 
already done work entitling them to plump 
salary checks, as 
well as to dainty 
Girls’ Club pins, 
Club stationery, 
Clubpillow-covers 
and the Club’s 
other gifts, as you 
may see: 





DEAR MANAGER: 
The brass clock 
arrived. I knew 
I should be speech- 
less and I am— 
almost. I cannot 
believe I earned it 
so easily, and can’t 
begin to thank you 
for it. 

The one thing I 
loveaboutour Club 
is this: you never 
disappoint us. When working for the Swastika 
pin, and everything since, I have always kept 
saying to myself: ‘“‘You must not expect too 
much, it is a gift and for so little work—and you 
have the salary too."” Then wher I saw it I was 
surprised and found it to be even finer than any 
imagination had painted it. That has been true 
of everything you have sent me. Really I can't 
believe the salary checks are real till I’ve cashed 
and am spending them, and the Senior Chapter 
clock seems the climax of it all. It is because it 
is beautiful and useful, and it has my name on it. 
lam spending many of its golden minutes just 
staring at it and admiring it. 

A VERY SINCERE O10 SENIOR. 





“Wake Up” 


“Because I Earned It” 


EAR MANAGER: I am grateful to you for 

your two kind and encouraging letters. I 
also thank you for the pretty picture. I like it 
very much, particularly because I earned it. | 
thank you also for the salary. I am glad you 
think I have been successful with my work. I 
hope to get the 
Swastika pin this 
month and another 
salary besides. I 
am lookingforward 
to the autumn sea- 
son with much in- 
terest, for I believe 
it will be an excep- 
tionally good One 
for yourwork, 
Gratefully yours, 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


“Because I 
earned it!” There 
is the fascination 
of this Club of 
ours! I can’t re- 
member the first 
dollar I ever 
earned, but I can 
very well remember the first five-dollar bill. I 
was about eighteen, and myemotions paralleled 
those of the girl who wrote from Venice to the 
home folks: ‘‘We spent last night floating on 
the Grand Canal, and I just lay there drinking 
it allin. Life never seemed so full before.”’ 

There’s tumultuous joy in spending Girls’ 
Club money in the shops, sedate satisfaction in 
banking it—but there’s more to it than that. 
Among the interesting reasons which various 
correspondents have given me for joining our 
Club are: ‘‘To be one of a number of girls 
who actually accomplish things”’; ‘‘ Because I 
have quite a good deal of time, and reading 
gets tiresome”’; ‘‘ Because I am so lonesome 
and homesick”; ‘‘ Because every girl should 
know how to earn her own bread and butter, 
no matter how rich she may be.”’ 

Many a girl has confessed that ihe desire to 
win the Swastika itself, the exquisite diamond- 
eyed pin which no money can purchase, was 
what drew her into 
the Club 





Spending Girls’ Club Money 


To Make Money 
} UT first, last and 


always, you girls 
who want to make 
money can make it 
through our Club 
if you will exchange 
dreaming for doing, 
or, as it has been 
tersely put: ‘‘ Don’t 
keep your wishbone 
where your back- 
bone ought to be!’’ 
I, myself, as Man- 
ager of this Club, 
have a_ wonderful 
dream of my own. 
It is of a Club which 
not merely invites 
cordially into its circle (as it already does each 
month) every girl in America, but which also 
actually includes every girl in America. Nota 
girl in this picture but who wears the Swastika; 
not a girl but works to the fullest of her ability; 
and no girl draws back from a beckoning 
pleasure or a commanding duty with those 
dreary, familiar, heart-chilling words: ‘‘I can’t 
afford it!” 
Will each girl of you help me to realize this 
dream? 


Tue Lapies’ HoME JOURNAL 
PHILADELPHIA 





Satisfaction in Bankins It 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for October, 191> 


our Coat Problem—Solved Here 


Famous Let the famous House of Bedell show you a genuine 











































bargain from the season’s largest collec- 
tion of handsome winter coats. 


Select Your 


Winter Coat 
From This Special Catalog 


Over one hundred coat 
styles illustrated—great 
est variety of prices 
pleasing selection made easy 

{ 


Sent for a post 
card request. 


READY NOW 


Bright and 
fresh from the 
press —bring- 
ing toyou 
every au- 

thentic style. 


Remember 


Genuine Bedell Garments 
Are Sold Only by Bedell Stores 


Shop in New York FREE 


Womeneverywhere are fashionably andeconomically dressed 
through this Bedell Style Book. It brings the most exclusive 
fashion center to your home, and you may have all the ad- 
vantages of a shopping tour to New York. You enjoy the 
same low prices as the fashionable women who patronize 
famous Bedell New York retail apparel shops. 

You should write for this book today. It is FREE. 


Express Charges Paid Everywhere 
to your home, which means a big saving to you. 

It Costs Nothing to See These Bargains 
Bedell cheerfully sells on approval, if you 
are not satisfied your money refunded 


An opportunity to secure your new Fall 
Coat for much less than you expected to pay 


Swagger London Coat 72 4 


Every authentic New York 
style—each a genuine bar 
gain. You may order with 
perfect freedom — money re- 
turned if we fail to fit or 


please you. 


Coat Prices, $4.98 to $50. 


a 





This English 
Vicuna Coat 


$7.75 


P Expres; 
» Prepaid 


English Vicuna Cloaking 
Like picturre—EXPRESS PREPAID 


Coat No. L-50. The question of a cozy winter coat is solved 
for you by the great House of Bedell. You will find nothing 

in the entire realm of the season’s showing so attractive in 
style, fashioned from such desirable material, tailored in 
the inimitable Bedell manner, and priced so eminently low. 


The model has all the tone of correctly cut, plain, mannish 
lines, and denotes its English origin in the loose, roomy fit, 
suggestive at Once of style and comfort. The new ‘wide rolling 





collar is faced with rich silk velvet, and can be smartly adjusted 

to roll upor down. The sleeveis carefully fitted at the top and 
has a deep cuff of self material finished with buttons. Latest 
mannish back, draped from the shoulders—very swagger. Groups 
of fancy buttons close the front, which may be buttoned snug at 
the neck or rolled back to form revers. A deep patch pocket is 
Placed at either side. The material is one of the new English 
Vicuna cloakings, woven from specially selected lambs’ wool, making 
it of soft, downy texture and light weight, though comfortably 
warm for the coldest days. It will give excellent service in the 
hardest wear. Colors— mavy, brown or grey. Sizes 32 to 44 
bust and 14 and 16 year misses’. Avail yourself of this great offer 
and secure a winter coat for every need at $7.75. Express Prepaid. 


THE West /if 
14th St. (4 
New York 


COMPANY 












END for free booklet and sample panel finished with this intense pure white enamel finish. Pratt 4 = 
Lambert-Inc. 75 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N.Y. In Canada, 17 Courtwright St., Bridgeburg, Ontario- 








Made in Great Variety of Styles to Fit Every Form. 


Ferris Waists take the place of corsets. 
a stylish figure, permit your dressto fit properlyand yet / 
are comfortable. Women of fashion everywhere com- \ 
mend the beautiful lines of the Ferris Waist figure. 
Every woman who wears a corset for dress occasions 
should also have a Ferris Waist to wear at home. 


Have a Stylish Figure, 


—sounds good, doesn’t it, Madam? It is 
hardly possible with ordinary corsets—but 
put on a Ferris Waist and notice the differ- 
ence. You get the corset appearance, but 
you also enjoy perfect bodily comfort. 


Ferris Waists are sold by stores generally. 
But if you are not near a store or cannot 
obtain the genuine Ferris Waists you want 
bearing the label, write for our free catalog 
without delay, We will fill your order on 
receipt of price. 


FERRIS BROS. CO., 40 E. 21st St., NewYork 


Every genuine Ferris Waist 







ERRIS 


Good Sense e 
Corset Waists 





They give you 


Yet Be Comfortable 


bears 


the label, ‘‘FERRIS GOOD SENSE’’ 
Write for Free Ferris Catalog 
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ENGLISH 
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Method tai 
time gives 


Write for 
Your 
Copy of the 
New 
1912-13 


Albrecht’s 
Fur Facts and 
Fashions 


It contains the information gathered 
through three score years of experience 
in furs. Tells you how,when buying furs, 
to get the utmost for your money, how to 
choose the models most becoming to you. 
Shows the latest,approved styles, a variety 
so large that any woman can select furs 
to suit her individuality and pocket-book. 
Contains illustrations from actual photographs in 
natural colors, complete description, prices, trade 
names and corresponding plain English names 
of all furs, and information useful in buying furs. 

Secure your copy early by sending 4c in stamps 
now,— ask for Fur Facts and Fashions No. 10. 

To relieve the regular season's rush later and 
induce early buying we offer 





off catalog pric For example, 
we illustrate a dainty Al- 
brecht style. Regular 
$218.00 Straight line 
Seal dyed Muskrat 
(Hudson Seal) 
coat for 


$1962 


This coat also fur- 
nished in Seal Dyed 
Cony for $135.00. 
(Bust measure, hips, 
length of waist, height 
and weight required. ) 
You can secure ‘‘Albrecht 
Furs’’ from dealers in vari- 
ous places, or we will ship 
to you direct and prepay 
express on cash orders. You 
take norisk. If ‘‘Albrecht 
Furs"’ are not as represented 
or satisfactory, we promptly 
refund your money, 


| Dependable 


Furs 


You see, we buy skins direct 

from the trappers and make 

them up in our own clean,san- 

itary workrooms. To be sure, 

youcan get some furs that are 

cheaper, but in securing the 

“*Albrecht kind’’ you get the 

choicest, latest style furs at prices 

no higher than the ordinary kind. 

You will be proud indeed to wear 

a set of exquisite ‘‘Albrecht’’ furs 

direct from St. Paul, the heart of 

the fur country. The only real 

guaranty of genuineness and 

satisfaction when buying is the maker's 

name ‘‘Albrecht’’ on your furs. If your 

furs bear the ‘‘ Albrecht’’ trade mark, your 
friends will know that you buy the best. 


References: Any Bank or Mercantile 
Agency 


E. Albrecht & Son 


Founded 1855 
6th & Minnesota Sts., Sta. A, St. Paul, Minn. 


Simplified, 
Inexpensive 
Sweeping 
There is one cleaning de- 
vice possessing the mé 
mum cleaning efficiency at the 


minimum cost to the purchaser, 
’ namely: 


BISSELL’S 


BEARING Qweeper 


A mere touch propels it, while the 
rapidly revolving brush lifts the 
fine dust and grit out of the carpet 
or rug, depositing it in the pan re- 
ceptacles confining all the dust, 
making sweeping a positive pleasure 
instead of a drudgery. No injury to 
fine carpets or rugs when you use 
the Bissell Sweeper; no changing of 
the brush when sweeping the dif- 
ferent grades of carpets as the brush 
adjusts itself automatically. 

The Bissell Sweeper is the one 
efficient cleaning device that the 
masses of the people can afford to 
buy. $2.75 to $5.75 buys the very 
latest improved BALL- BEARING 

BISSELL’S, and it will last 10 to 

20 years. Write for booklet. 


Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co. 
Dept. 63, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


\ (Largest Exclusive Carpet Sweeper 
\ Manufacturers in the World. ) 


Original Phonographic Method” 
i Medals—Chicago, 1893; Buffalo, 1901 


GERMAN FRENCH ITALIAN SPANISH 
anyone to learn any language in the easi- 
‘st, most natural way. The Cortina-phone 
akes language study a pleasure and at the same 
you a practical speaking knowledge. 
IDEAL HOME STUDY METHOD 
Our free booklet tells all about the Cortina- 
phone Method andthe Cortina Courses, 
also our easy payment plan. 
Write for it to-day 
CORTINA ACADEMY OF 
LANGUAGES 
Established 1882 
940 Mecca Building 
1600 Broadway, 
cor.48th, New York 


SELECTING THE 
RIGHT WEDDING 
PRESENT 
By Elizabeth Warburton 


OME one once wrote an appealing story of 
a young bride and bridegroom who became 
almost penniless and alienated in their ill- 
advised efforts to bring their entire ménage up 
to the standard of an ornate and costly vase 
given them by a fond but foolish relative. 
Common-sense finally came to the rescue and 
saved them from bankruptcy, while a sense of 
humor gradually repaired the strained cords of 
love and understanding. Their case, however, 
is sadly typical, and the ordinary array of wed. 
ding gifts often furnishes material evidence of 
evil wrought by want of thought. Occasionally 
some good is accomplished by the bride awaken- 
ing to a sense of responsibility toward those 
who honor her with invitations to their wed- 
dings. Pondering how to make her tenth note 
acknowledging a cut-glass bowl sound properly 
enthusiastic, she suddenly has a guilty recol- 
lection of the many cut-glass bowls she herself 
has given away, and resolves that hereafter she 
will put more thought into her selections. 


What to Consider First 


WO things which must be considered first 
in the choice of wedding gifts are your own 
income and that of the bridegroom. Fortu- 
nately pretense of all sorts is going out of style, 
so do not let the cost of your gift be out of pro- 
portion to your means; such giving brands you 
as pretentious and embarrasses the recipient. 
The second point is no less important: if the 
young people are to begin in a modest way to 
make or save their fortune do not give a single 
piece of furniture or bric-4-brac not in keeping 
with anything they may be able to buy for years, 
for too costly a gift either will cheapen thethings 
they buy for themselves or else set a standard, 
enticing them into unwarranted extravagance 
in their house furnishing. If your income is 
large, and you are sufficiently intimate to play 
the part of fairy godmother to the young couple, 
buy, not a single piece of solid mahogany 
furniture, but rather three matched pieces of 
less expensive wood which will go far toward 
furnishing an entire room of the tiny apar 
Having decided whether your gift is to be 
expensive or not you may consider the subject 
more concretely. Remember that wedding 
gifts are treasured long; therefore be the gift 
large or small let it be, first of all, genuine oak, 
mahogany, copper, silver, gold, what you will, 
but real—no veneer nor plate. Then again it 
should not be the product of the latest fad— 
avoid the so-called ‘‘new art” as you would the 
plague. What can the brides of ten years ago 
do with those burnt-wood tables now? There 
is such a thing as temporary insanity in decora- 
tion. How foolish past vagaries look when the 
actual craze is over! 


Linen, Silver, Cut Glass and China 


NE department in which a home cannot 
be overstocked and which affords the 
greatest latitude in values is linen. What 
woman ever has too much? The choice is 
unlimited, and the more the merrier—napkins, 
tablecloths, doilies, tray and lunch cloths, side- 
board and dresser scarfs, towels, fine sheets 
and pillowcases. The sentiment of such a gift 
is enhanced, of course, if it represents the work 
of the giver; but this is not necessary. 

In silverware one has to be cautious. There 
really should be a universal rule that all silver 
offerings come from the immediate families, 
where consultation is possible. Buy simple 
designs and stock patterns. Avoid the single 
pieces. If your gift must cost two dollars or less 
do not attempt silver. Extra sets of spoons and 
forks are the most welcome, for the modern 
table service demands them in greatest abun- 
dance. Nut-picks or fruit-knives are rarely 
duplicated and are very practical. 

In the matter of cut glass individual pepper 
and salt shakers or celery dips are good, and so 
are tumblers and sherbet-glasses, if you can 
afford them; but bowls and compotes are apt 
to be given by the dozen. After all, fora family 
in moderate circumstances, etched glass is 
more practical and just as attractive. 

In china the latitude is greater, and here, too, 
it is better to buy stock patterns. These are 
always good: a breakfast set for two, an odd 
set of plates, a salad-dish, a turkey-platter, 
after-dinner coffee-cups, a chop-plate, choco- 
late-set, odd bowls, pitchers—the selection is 
endless, for this is another province where a 
woman never knows when she has had enough. 


If You Give a Book or a Picture 


HERE is one department which is rarely 

represented in a wedding-gift display. 
Wouldn’t it be a compliment to the bride to 
give her a book instead of a pickle-dish? If 
she does read it would be a more acceptable 
gift, and if she does not she ought to feel flat- 
tered to have you think that she does. But 
always give standard authors, not the latest 
fiction. 

Of course you must know something of the 
taste and present: possessions of the recipient 
to give intelligently. If it is one of those pro- 
miscuous weddings, with the whole countryside 
invited, just send a carving set and think no 
more about it. 

If you give a picture let it be an etching or 
water-color landscape, unobtrusively framed, 
something that will ‘chink in” well, but noth- 
ing that is so aggressive either in subject or 
treatment as to domineer a room. 

A visit to the arts and crafts shops will 
furnish many suggestions for your purposes: 
hammered-copper trays, brass candlesticks, 
firedogs of wrought iron (if they are to havea 
grate), odd pieces of toilet articles for the guest- 
room, book-ends for the library table—their 
name is legion; but whatever you give do it 
with understanding. Put sentiment, thought- 
fulness and good will into it, and let it be hal- 
lowed with a sense of its peculiar fitness for 
them as coming from you. It should be a 
tribute of your own personality to theirs. 
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Strong, healthy, 
well-fed children 
throw off the conta- 
gions of the school-room. 


Rich in butter-fat and in 
tissue-building solids; the 
purest of foods for baby 
and:a wholesome food 
drink for children and 
older folks is 


CARNATION 
MILK 


RY From 
Mik Contented Cows 


Purity is the cornerstone on which 
the Carnation structure stands. 
We have been careful to have every 
one of our fourteen condensceries 
located where the cows could have 
sweet grass, clear, pure waters to 
drink, and air as pure as a moun- 
tain breeze. 
These ideal conditions, our im- 
proved process and extreme care in 
executing every detail produce the 
pure, superior, delicious Carnation 
Milk. 
Let Carnation be your milkman. 
. Use it for everything —for cooking, 
seasoning, shortening, on cereals, 
in coffee and to drink. 

FREE BOOK 
We have prepared an unusual booklet 
containing recipes, suggestions for 
economical cooking, and the story of 
Carnation Milk. Drop us a postal 
today for. your copy. 
Telephone or tell your grocer today to 
send you a can. 


Tall Can 10c—Baby Can 5c 
At your Grocer’s 


CARNATION MILK 
—the Modern Milkman 


“Flavor superior to all others 
or your money back” 





























Pacific Coast Condensed Milk Co. 
General Offices, SEATTLE, U. S. A. 


Fourteen Condenseries in the States of 
Washington, Oregon, Wisconsin and Illinois 

























































































GETTING READY 
TO MOVE 
By M.S. Carper 


T IS always best to obtain padded vans 

and reliable help in moving your household 
goods. The firms that supply the better class 
of both may charge somewhat more, but they 
are responsible and will make good any serious 
damage. At best the breakage and loss are bad 
enough and it is cheaper to prevent the trouble 
than to remedy it afterward. 

In order to make the damage as little as 
possible it is vitally necessary to have things 
properly packed in advance. Where you can 
call in professional aids and turn the work over 
to their skilled hands it is merely a task of 
superficial direction on your part; but when 
your pocketbook is low, or you live in the 
country, or both, it is very fortunate if you 
know how to handle the job properly yourself. 
At one moving I saw the books left in piles on 
the floor, to be handled by the moving men; 
to a book-lover their inevitable ruin was plain. 
I saw a big mirror covered with a sheet. All 
mirrors and similarly breakable stuff, unless 
protected by wooden crating, should be left 
so that the moving men can see what they are 
handling. 


\ JHEN you have decided to move the first 
thing to do is to send for two or more re- 
liable firms to make a bid on the cartage. If you 
can afford to accept the price of one of these, 
including packing, and be freed from the burden 
of it, well and good. Ask them their price with 
and without the packing. If you wish to do 
the packing they will generally provide you 
with the necessary barrels, boxes and excel- 
sior, or you may buy these of your grocer. 
Soap boxes, breakfast-food boxes and other 
similar boxes are the best to use for books. 

China, glassware, some kinds of bric-a-brac 
and similar small, breakable stuff should be 
packed in barrels. For books which are very 
heavy use small boxes that one man can con- 
veniently carry when packed. Pictures, and 
bric-a-brac that is not of china or glass, are 
packed in larger boxes. Large pictures, large 
mirrors and similar fragile material, when for 
city moving only, are left uncovered; the 
movers protect them or pay for their loss. 
When shipped by rail such things are crated 
along with other furniture 

Linen is heavy and should be packed in 
boxes similar to the books. Pillows, comforts, 
curtains and other light materials (including 
winter wraps) are used as filling between pieces 
of bric-A-brac in the larger boxes. 

It is a wise plan to begin packing early. 
When you know you are going to move do not 
wait until the day before the event to pack up. 
Professional packers come ten days ahead, so 
you should start even earlier if possible. Be- 
gin with the books, for which you will need a 
large number of newspapers. Line a cracker 
box with papers, leaving one end to flap over; 
dust the books (pack everything clean) and 
fit them closely into the box. Fill up any wide 
spaces between the books with crumpled news- 
paper, lay a newspaper lining across the top 
and nail on the lid pieces. On each package 
paint a number and put the boxes in a close pile 
out of the way. In a notebook keep a num- 
bered list, briefly describing the contents of 
each package. 


he the china provide a large roll of twine. 

Pack your china according to its value if you 
can. The cut glass shouldbe separately packed. 
By professional packers a sort of nest is made 
of excelsior, surrounding the fragile article and 
folding over the edges, the whole mass being 
wrapped in newspaper and tied securely with 
string. A layer of excelsior goes first in the 
bottom of the barrel, then each padded bundle 
js packed tightly in place, arranged so that no 
edges are uncovered. It is the touching of edges 
that does the damage. 

Another method is to wrap each china 
article in paper; wrap each handle and each 
spout round and round to cover them, tie the 
paper cover in place and separate the articles 
by excelsior or hay—the heavy pieces at the 
bottom, making sure they do not touch. 

Very small articles are each wrapped in 
paper and groups of them packed in large 
bowls, teapots, vases or pitchers. Each teapot 
or other lidded article has its lid separately 
wrapped and turned upside down in its place. 
This protects the handle. The plates should be 
folded separately in squares of paper piled one 
upon another and the compact pile surrounded 
by its excelsior and newspaper wrapping. The 
platters generally stand on end in the barrel. 

The china is packed to the top of the bar- 
rel—not above. Plenty of excelsior padding is 
placed over it; the top wooden hoop is taken 
off, a covering of burlap is laid over the puffy 
top and caught down by the hoop, which is 
nailed in place over the burlap. China, bric- 
a-brac or other similar articles are treated in 
this same way. 


SICTURES are wrapped separately in news- 
papers and tied. A layer of excelsior or 
wadded paper goes first. The pictures are set 
on edge, putting two faces together and two 
backs together; pad out or fill in with the 
pillows and bedding as much as possible, or 
with wads of crumpled paper. 

The crating of large furniture will be done 
by the moving company. Before doing this 
the furniture is taken apart. The screws, strips 
and keys may be wrapped and put in the 
drawers of the piece to which they belong, or 
they may all be labeled and put in a separate 
box. Rollers for beds may be tied to the pieces 
to which they belong. 

If there are pieces which you value excep- 
tionally you may assist in their care by watch- 
ing how they are handled as they are loaded 
into the van. If there is more than one load 
some one should be at the new residence to 
receive and place the furniture where it is to 
stand in the future. If unable to do this tie 
or tack on tags that give directions for placing 
the heavier articles. 

Before the last van starts off go carefully 
over the whole house to see that nothing is left 
behind. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for.October, 14, , 
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THE COLOR SPECIFICATIONS FOR THIS ROOM ARE 


CEILING—S-W Flat-tone Ivory; WALL—S-W Flat-tone Buff; FLooR—S-W Mar-not Varni 
WoopworK—S-W Handcraft Stain Walnut; WicKER CHAIR—S-W Brighten-Up Stain Gri 


























Brighten-Up Stain will renew this chair 
and bring it into harmony with the 
other decorations of the room 


It is a stain and varnish combined which can be used on furn: 
woodwork and floors. It renews as well as brings all worn surfaces 
into perfect harmony with each other. Itis just one of the Sherwin- 
Williams Finishes that will help make your home attractive, 


Our new Portfolio of Plans for Home Decoration 
(sent free on request) 
will not only help you get the right 
finish on your furniture, but will also 
suggest a complete decorative plan 
for any room or for the outside of 
your house. Don’t mistake this 
portfolio’s purpose. It’s as valuable 


for the housewife who wants to re- 
new a chair, as to the houseowner 
“ with a whole house to decorate. 
~~ Whatever your painting need, the 
{7 portfolio tells you how best to meet 
it. Send for it-today. It is free. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
PAINTS EVARNISHES 


(617 Canal Road, Cleveland, Ohio 
Decorative Departments: § 116 W. 32d St. (Opp. Gimbel’ s), N. Y. City es and W — 
1101 People’s Gas Building, Chicago in Principa! 
Address all inquiries to The Sherwin-Williams Co., Decorative Department, 617 Canal Rd., Cleveland,Ohio 













The Secret of 






Heating Efficiency 


i 
Is Told in This |-— 
FREE BOOK pes ceaaed 


It contains letters from the [-« MieetATER 
owners of homes that were 
easily and economically 
warmed to 70° in blustering 
sero weather by the use of this 
system — suited to any boiler 
or radiators — efficient in all 
climates and weathers. It 
tells all about the 
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P Plume at very little expense, i 
ae or shade you may desire. We 
curland repair. New 1912 Specials 
You mustsee these rich, glossy beauties to appr¢ 
low prices. Money refunded ifyon are not entire 
French sone Willow Plum 








SYSTEM 





| § 17 inch long.. 18 inch long. 
OF HOT WATER HEATING | 18 inch en ‘<a "2.95 19 inch long 
2% ;. 19 inch long.... 4.50 20 inch long.. 
Improved methods of piping and certain patented | 20 inch long.... 7.50 22 inch long. 
devices go to make up a system of installation f Beautiful catalog showing plumes, bands, tips, « 
which is guaranteed to increase its efficiency from ural colors mailed free. Send us your old plun 


work and labor. Entirely automatic—no attention lf you are not satisfied with our price we 











25 to 50% with a saving in coal and economy of Our expert will write you details and cost by r 
to drafts and dampers. Write for book today. | f plumes at our expense. 5 
Honeywell Heating Specialty Co., 201 Main St.,Wabash, Ind. |) | | | Ostrich Plume Co., 211 Caswell Block.Milwav: ~.Wis. 








You Must Be Seelawiaeie Satisfied | 


Come-Packt Furniture sells because of our ‘‘ factory-to-you "’ plan— 
it stays sold because it has the quality and merit to make it 
everlastingly satisfactory. We have always said: ‘‘Make it a part of 
your home—live with it a year—your money back any time you say. 


We Want Single Orders Because 


one article will make friends and per- 
manent customers. Try Come-Packt 
at our risk. Send today for our hand- 
some big catalog—six money saving 
onestsacmte— Tues and floor coverings— 
mailed FREE 


Hundreds of new ideas in home comforts 
and economies. .WRITE US. 
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Top 44 x 28 inches SECTIONAL ° . 
COME-PACKT FURNITURE CO. ‘COME-PACKT" 1016 Fernwood Avenue, Toledo, 0. 
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Punched, 
Medieval and 
Relief 
Embroidery 
\nd all other styles of fancy 
eedlework give the greatest |. = 

atisfaction for the longest & 
ime if embroidered with of 


Brainerd & Armstrong’s’’— 
he silk that insures the Even 


esignsillustrated ;completeinstruc- 
ions for all. Special features are: 


nched 


Medieval 

Rambler Rose ) 

Floral, Eyelet and Coronation Braid designs. 

Round and Oval Centers. 

Library Scarfs with Cushions to match. 

Bureau Scarfs and Pin Cushions. 

Dainty Novelties. 

8 Full Page Colored Plates. 

END 10c TODAY. You won't be 
appointed; money back if you are. 

\sk for 


} | THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO. 


6 Union St., New London, Conn. 
(Silk Men for Half a Century.) 






Quality, Long 
Life and Perma- 
nency of your 
work. } 

New 


Embroidery 
Book 
Just out for1913 


Contains over 125 
pages; hundreds of 





) Embroidery. 















“©1913 Book.’’ Address 
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Torsade Switch Wigs, with or without 


id up. 


1 work, so natural in finish as 
‘tection. Send for Art Cata- 
log an’ Latest Fashion Supplement, 
Fall F.-ncies. 
s Charm.” 

visiting Chicago | may _ have 
hair made Naturally Curly by 
Process. We are the Agents 


a and 


also to teach this wonderful 
W rite for iniormation. 


SWITCHES 
t Hair) 
n.$1.00 1's 0z.20-in.$2.00 
n. 1.35 1‘ 02.22-in. 3.00 
1.75 2 oz.24-in. 4.00 
1. 2.75 2 oz.26-in. 5.95 
. 3.45 2" oz.28-in. 6.95 

1. 4.95 Special 30-in. 
n.10.45 Wavy Switch,8 .00 


d TOUPEES for MEN our 
Send for Measurement Chart. 


\s 


) 


». BURNHAM 
138 N. State St., Chicago, Dept. 110. 


BEAUTIFUL HAIR 
Sent ON APPROVAL 
Examination Free 
Send Full-Length Sample 


Transformations, Pom- , 
padours, Waves and 













side or center partings. 
All kinds of beautiful 


”” Also Kalos Booklet 


hold the Nestle License 


| (Wavy Hair) 


LOS 

Complexion Powder 
a delicate toilet necessity. 
Used by a million ladies. 
Price, One Dollar. 

The E. Burnham Illus- 
trated Lessons teach 
everything we do in 
BEAUTY CULTURE and 
in MANUFACTURE. 


SEND FOR FREE 
PROSPECTUS. 


















Sc to 10c a card of 12 
Send for Free Booklet 
HARVEY CHALMERS & SON 
~ 23 Main St., Amsterdam, N.Y. 
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to try sent for 
One Card Gams. 
Better than ordinary buttons. 


Ask for them by name 
at stores. 










AMATEUR ACTORS 
By Elizabeth A. McFadden 


Wa it comes to the choice of a play 
nothing is too good for the amateur. The 
best play for amateurs, however, should be 
brief, sending its audience home with the im- 
pression that they could have enjoyed another 
act; then, too, the play must not be merely 
clean morally, it should also be without offense 
to any religious creed or to the canonsof good 
society. 

The following short list offers a few delight- 
ful plays accessible to amateurs, the attempt 
here made being to give the best rather than 
the latest. It should be remembered that there 
are often royalties to be paid on new plays, 
a matter which must be looked into in each 
individual case. 


Comedies and Farces 


Tue Garroters—A farce by William Dean 
Howells. Parts, four men, five women; time, 
about forty-five minutes; scene, an interior. 

GALATEA OF THE TOY SHOP—By Mrs. E.G. Suth- 
erland. Parts, one man, one woman; time, 
about thirty minutes; scene, workroom of a 
German toy-maker. (This is published in 
Mrs. Sutherland’s book entitled ‘‘ Po' White 
Trash.”’) 

Mrs. BaGG’s BARGAIN DAY—By Katharine 
McDowell Rice. Parts, two men, nine women, 
four children; time, about One hour; scenes, 
interiors. 

CHARLEY’s COUNTRY CousIN—By Katharine 
McDowell Rice. Parts, two men, two women; 
time, one hour; scenes, simple home interiors. 

THE SEVEN OLD LADIES OF LAVENDER TowN— By 
H.C. Bunner. Parts, eight men, eight women, 
one boy; time, about one hour; scene, interior 
of a booth at a fair. 

CRANFORD— By Marguerite Merington. Parts, 
one man, nine women; time, about one hour; 
scene, aninterior. Originally published in Tue 
LapiEs’ Home JourNAL, February, 1901. A 
dramatization of Mrs. Gaskell’s story. 

MEISTERSCHAFT—By S. L. Clemens (Mark 
Twain). Parts, three men, four women; time, 
about two hours; scene, a simple interior. Pub- 
lished in Mark Twain’s ‘Merry Tales,’’ and 
also in ‘The American Claimant.” 

DAPHNE—By Marguerite Merington. Three acts 
of singing nonsense. Parts, nine men, five 
women, any number of shepherds and Fijis; 
time, about two hours; scenes, exteriors in 
Arcadia and in the domain of the Fiji monarch. 

Tue ROSE AND THE RING—Adapted for the pri- 
vate stage from the story by W. M. Thackeray. 
Parts, fifteen men, five women, attendants; 
time, a full evening; scenes, palace interiors and 
forest scenes, 

THE ELOPEMENT OF ELLEN—By M. J. Warren. 
Parts, four men, three women; time, about two 
hours; scenes, one exterior, one-interior, 


Children’s Plays 


Six Farry PLayS FOR CHILDREN—By WNetta 
Syrett. Parts, one to four boys, one to six girls; 
time, from fifteen minutes to about one hour; 
scenes, simple interiors and exteriors. 

ALICE IN WONDERLAND— Dramatized from Lewis 
Carroll's story by Mrs. Burton Harrison. Parts, 
sixteen boys, fourteen girls; time, about one 
hour and a half; scenes, two exteriors, one 
interior. 

THE CLANCEY Kips— By Thacher H. Guild. Parts, 
eighteen girls; time, one hour; scene, a garden. 

THE KNAVE OF HEARTS—By Albert Lee. Parts, 
nine boys, four girls, attendants; time, about 
forty-five minutes; scene, a palace interior. 

Tue LittLE Princess—By Frances Hodgson 
Burnett. Parts, four men, three women, twelve 
totwenty children; time, afull evening; scenes, 
interiors. 

THE SILVER THREAD AND OTHER FOLK PLays 
FOR CHILDREN— By Constance D’Arcy Mackay. 
Contains eight short plays dealing with folk 
tales of various nationalities. 


Plays for College Commencements 
(For Indoor Presentation) 


THE SHOES THAT DancED — By Anna Hempstead 
Branch. Parts, three men, five women, one 
boy; time, about one hour; scene, Watteau’s 
studio. 

PRIDE AND PREJUDICE—A play founded on Jane 
Austen's novel by Mrs. Steele Mackaye. Parts, 
ten men, ten women; time, a full evening; 
scenes, one garden and three interiors of the 
Eighteenth Century. 

CoLOMBE’s BIRTHDAY—By Robert Browning. 
Parts, eight men, two women; time, a full 
evening; scenes, palace interiors. 

THE SPANISH GyPSY—By George Eliot. Parts, 
nineteen men, three women, attendants; time, 
a full evening; scenes, elaborate exteriors and 
interiors. 


Plays for College Commencements 
(For Outdoor Presentation) 


PRUNELLA, Or LOVE IN A DUTCH GARDEN—By 
Laurence Housman and H. G. Barker. Parts, 
eleven men, ten women, one boy; time, about 
two hours; scene, a garden with a house in the 
background. 

THE RoMANCERS— By Edmond Rostand. Parts, 
five men, One woman, attendants; time, a full 
evening; Scene, a garden. 

ACHILLEs IN ScyROS—By Robert Bridges. Parts, 
five men, two women, attendants; time, about 
two hours; scene, a palace garden. 

Tue ALKESTIS—By Euripides; arranged for ama- 
teurs by Elsie Fogerty. Parts, six men, twelve 
women, two children, attendants; time, a full 
evening; scene, a palace exterior. 


Plays for Boys 


ALLISON’s LAD AND OTHER MaArRTIAL INTER- 
LUDES—By Beulah Marie Dix. Parts, all men; 
time, thirty minutes to ome hour; scenes, 
interiors. Six short plays. 

HIAWATHA— By Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 
Parts, any number; time, about two hours; 
scenes, in the forest and the interior of a wig- 
wam. There are two versions of this poem 
arranged for acting, one by Florence Holbrook 
and one by Stanley Schell. 


Christmas Plays 


EacGER HEART—By Alice M. Buckton. Parts, 
four women, eight men and attendants; time, 
about two hours, scenes, simple interior and 
exteriors. 

Goop K1nG WENCcESLAS— By Katharine McDowell 
Rice. Parts, five boys, nine girls; time, one 
hour; scenes. an exterior and an interior. 

A MIRACLE PLay—By Anna Sprague Macdonald. 
Parts, any number; time, about forty-five min- 
utes; scene, just a backing of curtains. This is 
an adaptation of several old English and French 
Nativity plays. 


THE BEST PLAYS FOR \ 


rintzess 


Distinction in Press 


shions 


Are you the woman 
who wants to know 
all about style? 


Then, send for a set of 
PRINTZESS fashion 


Art Prints—beautiful 
illustrations that express 
the “Distinction in Dress’’ 
idea and also supply ad- 
vance fashion information. 


“PRINTZESS” is the trade- 
mark label of tailor-made gar- 
ments of character and indi- 
vid uality—quite different from 
the usual and commonplace; 
and this PRINT ZESS label is 
your guarantee for two full 
seasons’ satisfactory wear. 

A striking example is “PRINTZESS 
CHESTER” the coat here illustrated, 


which isthe most distinguished among 
Fall fashions. 








Send your name and address and we 
will refer you to the “Distinction in 
Dress” Store in your city and for- 
ward the Art Prints by return mail. 
Address Dept. A. 


THE PRINTZ-BIEDERMAN CO. 
CLEVELAND OHIO 
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have tested the adver- 
tised one-quart sample 


‘Wear-Ever 






Aluminum Saucepan 


Have you secured yours? 

If not, get it at your dealer’s 
—for 30 cents—and from your 
own experience learn why it 
pays to 


















































Replace utensils that wear out 
with utensils that “ Wear-Ever”’ 


‘““Wear-Ever’’ utensils are 
light and clean, pure and bright 
—save food and fuel—cannot 
rust, scale or form poisonous 
com pounds. 


. : Send for ‘‘The Wear-Ever 
WEAMIVER Kitchen,” a booklet telling how 
PN to care for aluminum ware. 
ALUMINUM , 
i If sample Saucepan is not ob- 
tainable at your dealer’s, use this 


coupon. 


fa] 
° 


TRADE MARK, 





THE ALUMINUM COOKING UTENSIL CO. 
Dept. 12, New Kensington, Pa, 


or NORTHERN ALUMINUM CO., Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 
(Distributing Agents for Canada) 


Please send me, prepaid, sarmple I-quart “‘Wear- 
Ever" Saucepan, for which | enclose 15 two-cent 
stamps (30c), money tobe refunded if I’m not satisfied. 


Name <8 


Address 


Dealer's Name _ = aoe 











Keep All Floors 
Bright and Clean 


without much work. Remove the dingy, 
dusty look by applying with a soft cloth 
twice a month 


ightener 


for Floors 


Doubles life of waxed, varnished or shellaced 
floors and linoleum. Won't injure any finish— 
isn’t oily. 1 quart (75c) lasts 6 months. 


Send for Free Sample and Book 


**Beautiful Floors’’ 















The A. S. Boyle Co. 
2000 W. 8th St. : 
Cincinnati, 0. 




































RATS in the Cellar 
MICE in the Pantry 
ROACHES in the Kitchen 


Nothing is more disagreeable than 
ahome infested with vermin. Destroy 
them with Stearns’ Electric Rat and 
Roach Paste, the standard extermi- 
nator for more than thirty years. 

It kills off rats, mice or cockroaches 
ina single night. Does not blowaway 
like powders; ready for use; nothing 
to mix. This exterminator is sold 
under an absolute guarantee of money 
back if it fails. 

Sold by druggists and general stores everywhere or 
sent by EXPRESS PREPAID on receipt of price. Be 


sure to get the genuine ; 25c and§1.00. Stearns’ Electric 
Paste Co., Chicago, Tl. 















FIRES AWOMAN CAN 
PUT OUT 


By Peter Joseph McKeon 


Secretary of the Fire Bureau, New York City 


“IRE always burns slowly at the start, so 
I there are a few minutes for action before it 
gets dangerous. Try to make the most of this 
time. First of allsend the alarm. No matter 
how small the fire, or even if you think you 
have put it out, call the firemen. 

Find out the locations of the nearest fire- 
alarm box and the nearest fire company, and 
the telephone number of fire department head- 
quarters. Put all this information on a card 
and tack it up near the telephone. Every per- 
son in the house should understand this card. 

Send the alarm in two ways: Use the fire- 
alarm box first, and then telephone. If it is 
just suspicious smoke or a chimney fire use the 
telephone. Give the address plainly; just say: 
“Fire at 66 Jones Street.”’ If you don’t know 
how to use the public fire-alarm box the nearest 
fire company will gladly show you. Then 
instruct every member of the family in this. 

After you have sent the alarm fight the fire. 
If you cannot do this close the doors, thus 
shutting it up in one room or on one floor and 
keeping it from spreading. 


Two Ways of Fighting Fire 


bs may fight a fire in two ways: by smoth- 

ering it or by drowning it. Smother itif you 
can; itisthe better way. Fire must have air to 
burn, so throw arug or any other heavy fabric 
over a fire. Never mind if it is your best rug; 
the fireinsurance company will gladly buy you 
anew one. (Of course every sensible person 
is insured.) If youcannot smother a fire throw 
water on it, or salt, sand, flour or baking pow- 
der. Do not use sugar, which burns fiercely. 

Get a pail of water the first thing; in fact you 
ought to have it ready. Do not throw the water 
if you can avoid it; you may not hit the fire 
in your one throw. Pour the water on the 
fire or dip it out with your hands. Sprinkling 
a fire will often do as much good as drenching it. 

The wet broom is the best fire extinguisher 
ever invented. You can throw a solid sheet of 
water with it, or just aspray. It is as good 
as a hose, an extinguisher and a fireman’s hook 
rolled into one. You can beat outa fire witha 
broom, or with it you can pull down a burning 
curtain, Fora closet fire the broom is just the 
thing. If you discover flames in a closet close 
the door until you get your broom and pail of 
water. Use the broom to pull the contents to 
the floor, where you can beat out the fire or 
extinguish it with water from the broom. 

If a bed is burning you can wet the surface 
with a broom and in this way prevent the fire 
from spreading over the ticking. If the mat- 
tress has caught roll it up and carry it outdoors 
or throw it out of a window. If you cannot do 
this upset the bed and get the mattress flat 
on the floor. It will burn slower here and you 
can work with the broom and water. 


Handling a Chimney Fire 


F THE chimney takes fire burn some salt in 

the fireplace, or, better still, sulphur. Each 
makes a gas which will extinguish the fire. Do 
not use water fora chimney fire. Ifyou cannot 
burn salt or sulphur get some one to climb on 
the roof and empty sand ora scuttle of coal 
down the burning flue. This will knock down 
the soot. But remember to prevent this burn- 
ing soot from blowing into the room. At the 
bottom of the flue on fire hang a heavy blanket 
or cover of some kind to keep the soot back. 
Have pails of water and a broom to put out the 
sparks and blazing soot as they drop. 

After a chimney fire have the firemen make 
sure that the fire did not get inside the house. 

There should be no smoke ina house. If 
there is don’t take any chances, but notify the 
fire department. Suspicious smoke that lasts 
for some time means that a hidden fire is slowly 
burning somewhere. If you cannot get a fire- 
man to examine the house hunt for the fire 
yourself. A fire back of plaster makes its pres- 
ence known by browning the plaster; if it is 
back of woodwork it will cause some warping, 
or the paint and varnish will be dry and blis- 
tered. By feeling the walls or floors you can 
usually locate a hidden fire. Sometimes you 
may find it by watching the smoke. By closing 
various rooms you can find in which the smoke 
is densest. If you cannot then locate the fire 
by feeling darken the room and use a bull’s--ve 
lantern, or a lamp witha reflector. The beam 
of light will often catch the smoke as it comes 
out, when you cannot see it with the naked eye. 


Some General Rules 


ty NOT throw water on burning fat. If it is 
ina kettle lift the whole thing with a broom- 
stick or long poker and carry it outdoors. 
Sometimes the sink or bathtub may be con- 
venient and safe. It is nearly always best to 
let the fire burn itself out, and simply see that 
nothing else catches fire. To put the fire out 
sprinkle salt, baking powder, flour or sand on 
the flames. Don’t throw these extinguishers, 
as burning fat splashes about. Use a long 
poker to mix the flour or other extinguisher 
with the blazing grease. This will put out the 
fire and you do not have to get near the flames. 

If a lamp takes fire you must handle it 
quickly or let it alone. Throw it outdoors if 
you can; if not, toss a rug or blanket over it. 
Empty salt, baking powder or flour on it, but 
not sugar. If the lamp explodes or upsets you 
can only close the doors of the room. Burn- 
ing oil spreads quickly and the smoke will drive 
you away. 

Whenever the fire is too fierce close the doors 
and windows around and below it. It is the 
updraft that makes a fire burn fiercely. 

In putting out a fire throw the extinguishing 
material at the base of the fire. Don’t waste 
water on the smoke or the flames. If the fire is 
traveling upward give it one dash at the bot- 
tom, then turn the stream to the top and work 
downward. 

Four rules for personal safety are: Do not 
go above a fire; donot pass it; do not go back 
after you have reached a place of safety; get 
every one in the house below the fire at once. 
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Castyale 2 

Cape 
For Girls $2.50 up 

With Free Schooi Bag 


The Ladtes’ Home Journal for October, 19), 


AOL TWO IP. 


RAIN COATS 


TRADE MARK REGUS. PAT. OFF. 


What do you 
know about Raincoats ? 





Ask for Bestyelte Rain Garments. Look for 
the Bestyette label. It is your safeguard. 


Here are two excellent Besivetle garments 
for Juveniles. They are low in price. 
Cheaper than doctor bills—better than 
umbrellas which break or get lost. 


Cave 2.50 
Cape ° up 
With Free School Bag 

This is the original storm cape—the 
ideal rainy-day garment for the 
school girl. It emvelops the child from 
top of head to shoe tops, and affords 
perfect protection against driving rains. 
Over a million are in use. It is made of 
rubberized cloth in all colors, with a 
roomy hood lined with plaid. Imitations 
don't possess the Bestyette quality or the 
guarantee of —Sattsfaction or a new cape 
free. Made in ages 4 to 15, at prices 
from $2.50 up. 
Handy waterproof School Bag free with 
each Bestyette Storm Cape. Has two 
com partments, one for school books— 
the other for Bestyette Cape. 


Slicker 2 
Beshyelle, Coat 75 up 
For Boys and Girls 

The Slicker Coat has ‘‘caught 
on” wonderfully with boys and 
girls. Ithas the grown-up, mannish look 
and style they like. And it has great 
durability, [tsrubberized double material 
is very tough and strong, is treated by 
the Bestyette process with live new rub- 
ber, and is absolutely waterproof. Made 
in;sages 4 to 14 years, and priced at 
$2.75 and up (Sou-Wester Hats 50c up). 

There are imitations of our Storm 
Cape and Slicker Coat, but only the 
genuine Bestyetle is guaranteed. If 
your dealer cannot supply you, we will. 
Write for Style Book. 


NEW YORK MACKINTOSH Co. 
20th St. and Sixth Ave. New York City 











That, and 


There are 35 years’ experience an« 
We have a way of trea 


Bestyettegarmentsarestylish, correctlycut and 
well tailored. They are becoming. They cost 
but little more than the unreliable, unknown, 
unguaranteed kinds. Why not be onthe safe side? 


N 
Ad 


When you see a raincoat in the store, can Na 
you tell if it is waterproof, durable and color fast? Not A 
one man or woman in a hundred can do so, : 
the great demand for raincoats, is why there is so much decep- 
tion practiced in the manufacture and sale of raincoats. 


Bestyette Raincoats are absolutely guaranteed. 

you get satisfaction, or you get a new coat free from your 

You are assured of your money’s worth, 

| | You can pin your faith to Bestyette. 
precise know-how back of every Bestyetie garment. | 

s ing and applying live new rubber to fabric so that it is absolutely waterpro: 

It will not dry or break up from age and usage and become leaky. 


Either 










Slicker 
Coat 
For Boys andGir!s 52.75 up 
Sou-Wester Hat 50c up 






















TSHQ 


P SHADE 
ROLLERS 


tin rollers, **Improved"’ requires no N 





When the Doctor Comes) 





Save him the necessity of sterilizing his th meter. 
Have your own personal 7yees’ Fever 7 mome- 
ter, just as you have your own tooth bri If your 
druggist hasn’t it, send us $1.50 for \inute 


‘Tycos’ Fever Thermometer, Accept no of 
TAYLOR INSTRUMENT COMPA 
603 West Avenue Roche 
“Where Tyeds Thermometers Come F 





Original and unequalled. Wood or 
tacks. Inventor's signature on genuine: 
as ORNAMENTAL FENCE 
25 Designs—Alll Steel 
Handsome, cost less than wood, 
more durable. Don’t buy a fence 





until you get our Free Catalogue 











WE tT 
i and Special Prices. 

We can save you money, 
Kokomo Fence Machine Co. 
2 408 North St.,. Kokomo, Ind. 



































1 f) ENGRAVED 


WEDDING 
Highest Grade—Not aprinted imitation. C 


INVITATIONS 
Each additional hundred $2.25. Outside 
Envelopes. Transportation prepaid. Send i 
100 Finest Engraved . PALMER ENGRA‘ 
Calling Cards, $1.00. 626 Federal 




















Jap-a-lac Renews Your Floors 


at Small Expense 


WO coats of Jap-a-lac Natural will do the work. 
Cost of a room, average size is only $1.50. Or 
perhaps you will choose Jap-a-lac Oak, Dark Oak, 


Mahogany or Cherry. 


JBFSAL 


It is made in 21 colors and Natural (Clear). 
You can now get Jap-a-lac in10c cans—enough 
to finish a small piece of furniture. Larger 
quantities as desired. Refuse imitations. 
Let us send you our Jap-a-lac booklet, mailed om request. 


For Sale at Paint, Hardware, Drug and Department Stores 
THE GLIDDEN VARNISH CO. 


Factories: Branches: 
Cleveland, Ohio—Toromto, Can. New York — Chicago 
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OU should know the joys 
f this quick-as-a-wink elec- 
tric coffee percolator. 

| he new ‘‘Royal-Rochester’’ 
elec ric percolator in record 
tim: gives you a rich, clear, 
wholesome brew —such coffee 
as cc nnot be made by ordinary 
met) ods. 


In 3. seconds percolation begins. 
In | minutes—serve the coffee. 


The *fRoyal-Rochester’’ electric heating 
device comes into direct contact with the 
jiquid. This patented feature saves both time 
and cu rent. 

For « slice of toast to 
go wi) the coffee, use 
the *!toyal-Rochester”’ 

Electric Toaster. 





It gives you toast in 


two minutes—crisp and 
taty— browned righton 
the table. 


Royal~ 
Pochester 


If you don’t easily find a *‘Royal-Roclfester’’ dealer in your 
town, write us, 


ROCHESTER STAMPING CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
New York Show Rooms, Fifth Avenue Bldg., cor. 23d Street. 


Look for this 


Trademark 


Stamped on 
each piece. 





TRADE 
MARK 








of the Fruitiest, 
Most Delicious Bites 


FREE) 


With 


| ACME CHOCOLATES / 


vt try Aemmes—the chocolates with the 
ruit flavors. The genuine fruit is envel- 

in the cream; then dipped in chocolate. 

| The juice of the fruit partly dissolves the 
creo : and when you bite into it—Um-m-m! 
icest fruits and the purest, highest grade choc- 
olai: od sugar, together with infinite care and clean- 
lines have given these confections a flavor and 
ility probably never equaled—a flavor and 
deli. _y rarely suggested even in the highest priced, best 
kno» » chocolates made. Our claim proved by our offer. 
A’ ‘nity of Purity to Make You Acquainted 
id us your name and address on a postal card, 

also at of your druggist. By return mail we will send 
you ‘ce, with no obligations, the most delicious proof 
ity ever offered. Will you let us? Write at once. 


$1 the Pound—Prepaid 
ALERS: Write for our Special Offer. 
TK: CEDAR RAPIDS CANDY CoO. 
Dept. 2, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. (8) § 


to Acquaint You 





















Look Younger 


A woman with proper neck 
dressing makes herself look 
youthful, while the opposite 
is true of the woman who 
doesn’t understand this art. 
Age tells first on a woman’s 
neck. La Prima Guimpes dispel 
the look ofage, because they are 
made to fit your own neck and 
throat, giving a youthful round 
contour and supporting the neck 
perfectly. Thousands ofwomen 
are enthusiastic about them. 
La Prima Guimpes are separate 
washable garments made of various 
weights of modish laces having a 
lower foundation of strong cable net 
to insure durability. They make the 
ss 24) wearing of Brassiéres unnecessary. 
ih La Prima Guimpes are sold at various 
i ‘>! prices, according to quality of lace. 
~:3 Every garment guaranteed to please 
for 7 you or money refunded. Send today 
illustrated booklet and self Bi na Ave Address 


Latise, Anderman Form Co., Dept. 1, 2101 Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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SHOPPING REMINDER 


By Bessie G. Masters 


HAD long been impressed with the necessity 

of having some household figures, measure 
ments, etc., when on shopping tours. Often I 
would see some unusual bargains, but dared 
not buy because I was not sure they would 
‘fit.’ Therefore I devised the compact ar 
rangement here described, and I have found it 
invaluable. 

The handiest form of this shopping com- 
panion is a leather-backed blank book four by 
six inches in size and costing from fifteen to 
seventy-five cents. A pencid with a small ring 
in the top should be fastened by a cord or a 
narrow ribbon to the back of the book, with 
the pencil in the volume. 

On the inside of the front cover glue a strong 
linen envelope a little smaller than the cover 
itself. In this envelope may be placed all sam 
ples, on which note the number of yards of 
various widths required. On the inside of the 
back cover paste a similar envelope in which to 
put advertisements for articles a trial of which 
is desired. There should also be a little pad 
of paper, or, better still, a sheet of celluloid for 
written memorandums. A strip three by five 
inches in size gives ample space for a shopping 
list which may be erased easily with a damp 
cloth. 

In the reminder itself [ allotted one page to 
the measurements of each member of the 
family. On the first page were my husband’s 
measurements: size of hat, shoes, collars, 
underwear, etc.; another page was devoted to 
my own measurements; and one page was given 
to each of the children. Then I left a few 
blank pages, after which I entered in the book 
the complete house measurements. I gave the 
floor space, the height, number and size of the 
windows and doors, and the color scheme of 
each room, allowing a full page to each. With 
these data at hand many things can be unex- 
pectedly added which otherwise it would not 
be safe to buy on the chance that “‘it might do 
for the dining-room,”’ etc. 

Here are some of the tables which I found 
to be invaluable: 


MEn’s, Boys’ AND GIRLS’ HAT AND CAP SIZES 

















MEASURE MEASURE 
AROUND bai AROUND 
SIZE HEAD IN SIZE HEAD IN 
INCHES INCHES 
6 19 7% 22% 
6'8 193% 74 23 
6'4 1934 73% 233% 
638 20'%4 7% 2334 
6! 2034 7% 24 
65% 21 7% 241% 
64 21% 7% 25 
678 215% 8 25% 
7 22% 
SHOE AND HosIERY TABLE 
CHILDREN’S LADIES’ MEN’S 
SIZE OF AND AND AND 
SHOE GIRLS’ GIRLS’ BOYS’ 
HOSE HOSE HALF-HOSE 
00 4 ee ae 
0 4 ay $% 
1 4 8 ‘ 
1'3 44 8 Pe 
2 4146 8 ; 
2% 5 814 : 
3 5 84 ; 
314 5 84 ee 
4 2 9 ica 
4% 5% 9 ms 
§ 5% 9 9 
54 54 9! 9% 
6 6 9% 9% 
6'4 6 10 10 
7 6 10'4 10 
7% 615 11 101% 
8 65 11 10% 
814 6'4 11 
9 614 11 
9'4 rs 11 
10 7 11% 
10% 7 114% 
if 7 12 
11% 74 12 
12 7% . 
12% 7% 
13 8 
13% 8 





CARPET MEASURES 





ene 27-INCH 

SIZE OF ROOM | 27-1INCH | CARPET | 36-INCH 

i fl ak CARPET | WITH 54 | CARPET 
INCHES BORDER 

Yards Yards Yards 

9x 9 12 17 9 
9x12 16 21 12 
10 x 10.6 1534 2014 12% 
10 x 12 18 23 14 
12 x12 yi 27 16 
12 x 18 33 39 24 
14x 14 30% 3534 23% 
14 x 16 34% 40'%4 26% 
15 x15 35 3834 25 
15 x 22 51% 55% 3634 
16 x 16 38% 44 9% 
16 x 24 58 64 4 
7x7 45% 4914 34 
17 x 20 53% 574 40 











These room measurements, it should be re- 
membered, are net measurements and include 
only the actual size of the room. In every case 
when buying carpet it is necessary to allow 
from one yard and a half to two yards and a 
half extra to match the figure. 





RIBBONS 
« WIDTHS a WIDTHS 

SIZES IN INCHES SIZES IN INCHES 

1 “4 16 2% 

114 4 22 2% 

2 “ 30 334 

3 af 40 334 

5 1 60 45% 

7 114 80 6 

9 1% 100 7 

12 2 ‘ate rae 











WoMEN’s GLOVES MEN’s GLOVES 
Dress Gloves come in 
sizes: 744, 7% 


Kid Gloves come in 
Z »_ 8, 4> 
84, 8%, 9,94, 10, 1042. 


sizes: 544,534,6,64%,6%, 
6%,7,7%. 7%, 7%, 8. 


Fabric Gloves do not Driving or Working 
come in quarter sizes— Gloves come only in 
only in sizes: 5, 54%, 6, sizes: 8, 84, 9, 942, 10, 

4,7, 7, 8 8%. 104. 


Any glove size equals the number of inches 
around the open hand, excluding the thumb. 


FP WS am 
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THIS BOOK 


OF 160 PAGES 


New York Fashions 
Is for YOU 


Write for it 


TO-DAY 
Itis FREE 


and it will do for YOU 
what it is doing for | 
amillion American / 
women right along — | | 
clothe you and every 
member of your | 
family in the latest j 
and best fashionsat / \_ 
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moderate expense. — 





No matter how much 


or how little you can afford to expend 


New York’s Leading 


1912-1913. 


State 


Please send to me my FREE copy of New York’s 
Leading Fashion Catalogue for Fall and Winter, 


Crawford Co., New York City 
Street or Box No. 


Your Name 
Town 





ee] 


Cut This Coupon 
and Mail TO-DAY 





Fashion Catalogue 





FOR FALL AND WINTER, 1912-13, NOW READY 


offers the greatest assortment of everything to wear for Women, Misses, Boys, Girls and 
Infants, of best quality and at lowest prices 





of front and back 


the newest long sleeves. 


fullness. 
large gunmetal ball 
ent leather belt 
little black satin bow tie. 


particular. 
bust 





Serge Dress 
L 3416—$5.98 





L3416—Stylish Norfolk Model Serge 
Dress, the type that is so natty, becom- 
ing and so popular just now. Truly a 
wonderful chance at the figure we name. 
One-piece style. Made of a nice, good 
grade, fine wearing Serge with dainty 
cream color all-over lace yoke and collar. 
Stitched Norfolk plait down each side 
of waist. 
Black satin collar and cuffs. Has 
Skirt 
3-gored made with crosswise 
tuck at hip depth giving “‘coat”’ 
effect. Finished down front of 
skirt with straight tuck and has 
two kilt plaits set in at each 
side giving becoming lines and 
Back of skirt is habit 
style. Buttons down front with 
buttons. 
Finished with smart black pat- 
run through 
loops at each side and has a chic 
A stun 
ning looking little dress in every 
Sizes 32 to 44 inches 
measure with 40 inch skirt. 
Basted hem so that length may be 
easily fixed. Comesin navy blue or 
black. A value you could only find 


at Simpson - Crawford’s. @r 
Specialat, Ex press Pre paid, $5.98 


$7.50 
L 3417—Women who want 


a practical, good-looking 
garment at an inexpensive 
figure will find that this 
Coat meets their require- 
ments exactly. One of the 
newest designs and is inex- 
pressibly smart in appear- 
ance. Made of fine Melton 
cloth, a heavy weight wool 
material similar to broad- 
cloth only that it has a slightly 
rougher surface. 


back. 
revers. 


cuffs. 


sary swing when walking. 


adequate 
and chest. 
inches long. 
44 inches bust 


Black only. 
measure. 


under $10.00. 
value. 


and 
trimming, or 
whitecheck withheliotrope trim- 
ming. Dress and cap com- 


plete, Express Prepaid $1.25 


Coat fits in a 
trim semi-fitted effect front and 
Handsomely trimmed with 
an inlay of rich black satin on the 
Has two side pockets and 
button trimming on the simulated 
Deep overlapped fronts close 
in single-breasted style. Back made 
with a narrow plait at each side 
from waist down giving the neces- 
Unlined 
but has facings and deep yoke of 
self-material front and back, giving 
protection across back 
About 54 
All sizes from 32 to 
A coat 
that can’t be duplicated elsewhere 






















Splendid 
Express Prepaid $7.50 


L5119—“THE ELISE”— 
Women’s 1-Piece Checked 
Percale Home Dress with 
Dusting Cap to match. An 
outfit that will appeal to all 
neat housekeepers who value a 
trim appearance. Material isa 
good strong percale that 
wash and wear well. 
is a new 


will 
The dress 
high-waisted effect 


that is made in collarless style. 
It buttons down the left side 
and isneatly trimmed with con- 
trasting pipings to match the 
color of the check. 
elbow length. 
and is cut with splendid fullness. 
The cap that comes with the 
dress is 
front with plain color material 
to match the pipings of the 
dress. 


Sleeves are 
Skirt is six gored 


trimmed across the 


Comes in blue and white 
check with blue trimming, black 
white check with white 


heliotrope and 


Home Dress with * 


Cap. L5119—$1.25 





Our Catalogue 


is the most complete and 
authentic Guide on every- 
thing to wear for Women, 
Misses and Children. 








We Guarantee 
SATISFACTION 
or Refund Your Money 
YOU TAKE NO RISK 











You Pay Nothing Extra 
for Postage or Express. 
We prepay these charges to 
YOUR HOME 











Write 
To-day 

















SIXTH /SSON TUL NEW YORK. 


FOUNDED 1865 


Address 
0. Dept. L 
{7 












































































































































































A Dainty Vanity Box 







We have had manufactured 
expressly for the users of 


Williams 
Talc Powder 


a beautiful little silver-plated 
Vanity Box containing a French 
Powder Puffanda Concentrating 
Mirror. 


Hundreds of thousands of women are 
already using these Vanity Boxes. ‘The 
following letter is typical of a great 
number received: 





**The Vanity Box is dainty, practical and satis- 
factory in every respect. A perfect little gem.”’ 


. 
How to get it 
Buy a box of Williams’ Tale Powder from any 
dealer, send us the name of the dealer and ten 2c 
stamps(20c). Use this coupon if more convenient. 


Special Offer of ‘a 





THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 
105 Maple Avenue, Glastonbury, Conn. 


I enclose 20c. in stamps. Have bought a 
box of Williams’ Talc Powder of 


Dealer's Name 


Please send Vanity Box to 


Name 


Address 






Date 




































Are your 
glasses 
comfortable? 


f. REMEMBER THE NAME 
7 
RY 4) ur-on 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK 


EYEGLASS & SPECTACLE 
MOUNTINGS 


H-7 Shur-on Guards 
make eyeglasses a pleas- 
ure and comfort for those 


who have been unable to 
even wear eyeglasses. 


After 35 years’ experience 
the first Shur-on was made 12 


years ago. Today, with new 
guards and improvements, 
Shur-ons, always the best, are 
better than ever. 


Write for “‘How 
to Buy Glasses 
Intelligently.’’ 

E. Kirstein SonsCo. 

Ave. G. 

Rochester, N.Y. 


Established in 1864 























Embroidered 
Robes and Waists 


Highest quality. Newest designs 
Direct from the manufacturers 


Samples and Fashion Plates 
Sent free on request 
E. Vollenweider & Co., 104 Fifth Ave., N.Y. City 


FACTORY: St. Gall, Switzerland. 
































A SIX-FAMILY 
AUTOMOBILE 


With Some Other Six- 
Family Things 
By Elizabeth McCracken 


NX JOT long ago I went to spend a few days 
1 with an old schoolmate who had married 
and had come to live in a pleasant little suburb 
within an easy journey of my home city. I 
was far away at the time of her marriage, and 
since that event had not visited her nor ex- 
changed many long letters with her. Still,in a 
general way, I knew the circumstances of her 
wedded life: her husband was a teacher in the 
local High School and earned a moderate sal- 
ary; she had two children, aged four and six; 
her home was a pretty, but simple, little house, 
with a tiny lawn and a bit of a garden around 
it; and she kept one servant. Knowing all 
this I was somewhat surprised when she and 
her husband—he acting as chauffeur—met me 
at the station with an automobile. 
| OW long have you had the automobile? ”’ 
I asked later. 

We had dined and put the children to bed, 
and now we were spinning along the smooth 
road in the comfortable machine. 

My old schoolmate laughed. “It is a lovely 
story,” she said; ‘“‘I have been saving it up to 
tell you. The automobile? It is only a sixth 
ours. No, we are not buying it on the install- 
ment plan. We own it, with five of our neigh- 
bors. It is a coéperative automobile. All six 
of us wanted one; none of us could afford to 
get it alone; but between us we could, so we 
did. It’s very simple.”’ 

“To get it—yes, that might have been 
simple; but how about keeping it and using it 
between you and the other five, is that simple, 
too?” I queried. 

Again my friend laughed. ‘Yes, it really 
is,’ she assured me. ‘‘ We divide the expense 
of keeping it into six parts, and we divide each 
month into six parts - 

“But,” | suggested, you 
happened particularly to want it when it wasn’t 
your part of the month, what then?”’ 

“Then,” explained my friend, ‘‘we’d ex- 
change parts! Our turn for having it this 
month isn’t until week after next, for instance, 
but we traded with the neighbor whose turn 
it is now, because you were coming and we 
especially wanted it.” 

‘Suppose it burst a tire,” I continued, 
remembering the ways of automobiles. 

‘““Whoever is using it when it gets out of 
repair pays to have it put in order again. Do 
you see?”’ 


suppose one of 


fy next day I saw something more. My 
friend and I were sitting on the piazza hav- 
ing afternoon tea. Across the street a neighbor 
was attending to his lawn and garden. He had 
a lawn-mower, a roller and several smaller 
tools, as well as a garden hose. ‘‘ How per- 
fectly he is provided with everything needful 
for taking care of a place in the most complete 
way!” I observed. 

‘Yes,’ agreed my schoolmate with a laugh; 
“he is; so are we; those things are a sixth 
ours.”’ 

“Like the automobile!”’ I exclaimed. 

“Exactly,” said my friend. ‘‘We all have 
gardens and lawns. They are small, but we 
like them well cared for. None of us separ- 
ately can afford to own all these conveniences, 
but between us we can and do. We each 
have the lawn-mower, the roller and the smaller 
things one day a week; and the hose for half 
an hour every day, and for the entire evening 
on mowing days.” 

“What else have you a sixth part of?” I 
inquired. 

‘*A phonograph!” replied my friend with 
another laugh. ‘‘You’ll hear it tomorrow 
night—our turn to have it comes then. You 
see, we each have one day a week. I'll have 
a Wagnerian concert for you.” 

“* How in the world did all six of you ever hap- 
pen to agree upon Wagnerian selections ——’ 
I began. 

“We didn’t,”’ my old schoolmate interposed. 
““We own the phonograph between us, but 
the records we own individually. Most of our 
records are of an operatic nature, and the other 
five owners have such as they like best. Any 
of us, you see, can afford to buy records sep- 
arately; it was the phonograph we could get 
only codperatively.” 

“Have you anything else codperatively?” 
I asked. 

“Not we grown-ups,” answered my friend, 
““but some of the older children have a camera 
together; and’’—at this moment her little six- 
year-old boy came toward us—‘‘ What have 
you and the other little children in this neigh- 
borhood got between you?” she questioned him. 

“‘A flag!” he cried, his eyes sparkling; “a 
*Merican flag, the flag of our country! We 
bought it with our own money which we had 
saved up! It is our wery own flag, a great big 
one! See it down the street on that flagpole? 
Next week it is my turn, and it will be here, on 


”? 


my flagpole! 


TP TOthat instant I had been rather inclined 

/ to wonder if coéperative ownership among 
neighbors were quite worth while. A sixth of 
an automobile, a sixth of a phonograph, a 
sixth of a set of gardening implements—was 
any one of the fractions worth the constant 
expenditure of ready tact necessary to main- 
tain ‘it? Above all, would mutual forbearance 
continue to flourish in that coéperative neigh- 
borhood? I had wondered, but I wondered 
no longer. Of course it would—with the 
children’s codperative flag waving over it! 
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Just as Good or nearly as good as ‘he 
Steinway, is the war cry of all salesmen who | aye 
not the privilege of.selling this famous piano. hy 
take the chance of investing your money ir an 
inferior article when the 



































STEINWA ’ 


the Recognized Stand ird 


PIANO 
in All the World 


is at your command at a trifling higher 
cost? It is a well-known maxim 
that the best is the cheapest in the 
end. Hence, by buying a Steinway 


you close the avenue to future regret. 
The name of the Steinway dealer 
nearest you, together with illustrated 


literature, will be sent upon request 
and mention of this magazine. 


STEINWAY & SONS 
STEINWAY HALL 
107 and 109 East 14th Street 
New York 


Subway Express Station at the Door 








and most attractive in style. 





fey sa 
Trade Mark 





SAXONY BRAND Sweaters, Leggings and Polo Caps 


are what you need this fall and winter for your children. 
They are made of the best worsted, are warm, durable, 


bands of superior quality can be had in the various fabrics. 


Ask your dealer for Saxony Brand. Give us your dealer’s name and we 
will send you a charming little fairy story—‘‘The Wise Little Hen.”’ 


SAXONY KNITTING MILLS, Hunnewell Street, Needham Height: 


Re 


SX a ep 


Saxony Brand shirts and 


fass. 








| Want Every Woman in America to have one of mybeauti- 
ful feathers. French Ostrich. Extra 
wide silken fibers, male stock direct from 
the farm, 16 in. long $3.00 (worth 
» $5.00); 18 in. long $5.00 (worth $7.50); 
B20 in. long $7.50 (worth $10.00). 
Willow Plume Bargains. 3-ply, 
guaranteed hand tied, as broad as 
long: 18x18 inches, $5.00; 19x19 
in., $6.25 ; 20x20 in., $7.50; 22x22 
} in., $10.00. Because of these low 
prices, cash must accompany or- 
ders. If you are not delighted I will 
promptly return your money. Your 
old ostrich feathers, no matter how 
worn ,made into lovely willow plume or 
French feather. Write for particulars and catalogue of high grade 












feathersand hair goods. ANNA AYERS, Dept.451,21 QuincySt.,Chicago. | 


are better than marking ink for wearing 
household linen, etc. Your name can 
woven with a fine cambric tape in FAs1 
12 dozen full name $2.00, 6 dozen $1.25, 
85c. Other prices on application. H 
friends’ names woven. : 
ANIDEALGIFT. Essential at Boarding 
Send for Samples to 
J. & J. CASH, L’t'd, 606 Chestnut St., South Norwalk, Conr A 


Orders can be placed through your dea 











Oh, Gir-ruls — 








This seal guarantees the 
quality of Lenox Chocolates 





enox (Hoeolates: 


Lenox Chocolates are entirely pure. 
at different prices, because some are made and boxe: 
more expensively than others, but in each, regardle 
of price, the materials are the best possible to obtain. 


NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY CO. 








A box of Lenox Chocola::s 
is a box of fun. It is full fr 

cover to bottom with gigg:s 
and gurgles of delight. It brings 


congenial spirits together in jo 
confab and banishes the blues to lim 
Next time you entertain, give Lenox 
Chocolates a large place in the festiviti« 
Thus you will delight everybody and make lor 
yourself a reputation as a charming hostess. 


They are ste 
less 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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59 Beautiful Samples 
ana Style Book FREE 


O YOU know that you can 
wear handsomely tailored suits 
and coats made to your individual 
measure for less than the cost of 
cheap, ready-made garments? Our 
style book and 59 beautiful all-wool 
samples present the most attractive 
opportunity ever offered to women. 
Our garments bring directly to you the 
rest and choicest New York styles 
f.ultlessly tailored to your individual 
personality. 
st consider, 50 latest styles in suits and 
its and 59 all-wool samples to choose 
yn. A far greater selection than you 
\| find elsewhere. 


Special Offer—$16.50 


This Suit Made to Your Measure 


e model herewith pictured is taken 
n cur big style book. It is one of the 
beautiful styles. Think of suchavalue! 
$16.50! You cannot duplicate this 
suit at your tailor’s for less than 
$25.00. This we guarantee. 


Send for 
Style Book 


We concen- 
trate ourtailor- 
ing skill in the 
making of women’s 
(2 coats and suits ex- 
clusively. They show 
in their fit and style 
the expert care and thor- 
ough attention to details 
which is typical of our 
production. 
We sell at lower prices be- 
cause of our superior facilities 
for buying and selling direct. 
Our business is a co-operative 
one in which our customers 
share the profits with us. 


Increase Your Income 
By Our Co-operative Plan 


Wewill tell you how you canearn 
not only a handsome income but 
at practically no cost to yourself 
secure your new suit and coat. 
Our special co-operative selling 
plan shows how you can share in 
the profits of many orders which 
you can easily obtain right with 

in your own community and 
among your family and friends. 
Write for Style Book and par 

ticulars of this great tailoring 
service today. 


New York Garment Co., Inc. 


1190 Broadway, New York 


NYcselc is Cop blele) Giese 
Styles TO-DAY 













































he eT 
‘ ." \ You must not 
|. breathe dust 


An analysis made by 
the U.S. War Dept. 
shows that dust is filthin 
its most dangerousform. 
It spreads tuberculosis. 
Contains every form of 
disease germ, also parti- 
cles of sand, soot, ashes, 
animal excrement, hairs, 
plant pollen, plant 
fibres, lint, remains of 
flies, and waste material 
of endless variety. 


: 3-B Dustless 
q Mop 


| 1 U.S. Pat. Off. 
{wood floors without “hing a particle of dust. 
k is imprisoned be- 
chemical treatment 
k up and hold every 
dust with which it 
ontact. Our treat- 
germ life. No germ 
i B-B Mop or Dust 
op can be washed 
desired. Fits any 


} 
fr 
andle 
Go d Faith Offer 
ealer will not supply 
s his name and we 




















Look for the 
Yellow Thread 
u these B-B Special - 
lop, B-B Dust Cloth 
i-Brac Duster. Ifa 
onvinces, send us 
rwise, return them 





mops are not B-B 
senuine B-B Dust- 
s here and there a 
Avoid substitutes 


| MILTON “HEMICAL CO., 164 Binney Street, Cambridge C, Mass. 


Big 02 Offer-—KEITH’S 


80 page monthly \ 

magazine for a year 

| with your choice of any 
one of Keith’s famous 


$120 PLAN 
BOOKS FREE 
| Keith's Magazine isthe 
|) recognized grid 
— 2 on building and dec- 
al 3200. "One ofthe 215, orating artistic homes. 
tect coaue contains 8 to 10 Plans by leading archi- 
Pow scedhy ubscription $2. News-stands 20c copy. 
| FREE y of Keith’s Arch. Studies, giving Views, Costs, etc., 
“0 with a year’s subscription to Keith’s Magazine, $2. 
ngalows and Cottages $1 | 191 Attr. Homes $2500-$3000 $1 
{omes$1200-$1600 §1 | 207 **  $3000-$4000 $1 
*  $1600-$2000 $1 | 172 ** “ Gamenden $1 
$2000-$2500 $1 | 250 Beautiful Interiors . . $1 
































M. L. KEITH, 404 McKnight Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. = 


GROWING BULBS 
IN GRAVEL 
By Clarence M. Weed 


ANY of the beautiful spring-flowering 

bulbs may be grown in artistic flower-jars 
containing only water and clean white pebbles 
that will prove attractive to the most fastidi- 
ous. We have all seen this method employed 
for the Chinese lilies, but few persons realize 
that it may also be employed to good ad- 
vantage for other bulbs. Many bulbs may 
be grown from the first in the pebbles, but 
there are better results from starting them in 
the usual way in soil in boxes or flower-pots 
and then transferring them to the pebbles 
when they show their buds. To do this it 
is only necessary carefully to wash the roots 
free from soil and bury them in the pebbles, 
taking care to break them as little as possi- 
ble. The florists now offer through the winter 
“started bulbs” in pots that hold about a 
dozen plants. These are ideal for such trans- 
fers and save the trouble of growing the bulbs 
from the beginning. 

In choosing the bowls and jars for the flowers 
there is splendid opportunity for artistic effect. 
Preferably they should be beautiful in form and 
simple in outline, subdued and harmonious in 
coloring and with little formal decoration. In 
general they should be low and broad, and they 
should certainly be water-tight so that they 
can be placed safely upon shelf or table. 

The pebbles can be found at the seaside or in 
gravel banks, as well as in the Japanese and 
aquarium shops. They are most attractive when 
nearly white, and the stones should not meas- 
ure more than half an inch in diameter, most 
of them being but about half that size. Two 
or three quarts will be an ample supply, as 
the pebbles are readily washed out to be used 
over and over again. 


Some of the Easily Grown Bulbs 


F COURSE the Chinese lily narcissus is 

the standard bulb to grow entirely in 
pebbles. Remove the outer brown coats of the 
bulbs and make three or four vertical cuts in the 
outer scales to give greater freedom of growth 
for leaves and flower stalks. Then bury the 
bulbs in the pebbles nearly to their tops if the 
bowl is deep enough, or set them on top if 
the bowl is shallow. In either case keep them 
in the light in a cool, uniform temperature, 
especially for the first three weeks. 

By far the most satisfactory w way to grow the 
Paper White narcissus is in pebbles. Bury 
the bulbs well in the little stones so that only 
the tops show. They will then remain in posi- 
tion and not be pushed out of place by the 
growth of the roots, as so often happens when 
they are not set deep enough. Give them 
plenty of light from the time the leaves start, 
so that they will remain erect. 

The daffodil, which the florists are trying to 
make us call the Jonquil, is essentially a water 
side plant, and it seems to be happily placed 
when the bulbs are buried in pebbles glistening 
with moisture. The plants bear the transfer 
from pots very well and come into blossom per 
fectly. The larger bulbs can easily be grown 
in the pebbles from the first. For the dining 
table it would be difficult to fancy anything 
more attractive than such a display of daffodils. 

The formal beauty of the Dutch Hyacinth 
renders it an ideal plant for displaying in peb- 
bles held in low, wide flower-bowls. One blos- 
soming bulb in a round, broad bowl a few 
inches in diameter is very effective, while sev- 
eral in a larger bowl make an irresistible attrac- 
tion. With these it is best to use bulbs started 
in pots or boxes, transferring them to the peb- 
bles just before they blossom. In washing the 
soil from the roots be careful not to break any 
more of them than is necessary. 


Tulips and Crocuses in Flower-Jars 


BP dnp excel in the brilliance of their color- 
ing, and their formal beauty lends itself well 
to display in low jars with rounded sides that 
repeat in a way the lines of the petals. These 
bulbs are rather more difficult to grow at home 
than the others, but you can buy them ready 
to blossom and easily transfer them from the 
soil of the florist’s pans to the pebbles of 
a beautiful flower-jar. 

Crocuses are particularly beautiful for grow- 
ingin this way. The bulbs, started in soil until 
the flower buds show, may be readily washed 
free from dirt and the outer membranes re- 
moved to show the glistening white surface of 
old and new bulbs. Then bury them in the 
pebbles and keep water in the lower part of the 
bowl. The buds will open into blossoms, sev- 
eral appearing in succession, and the plant will 
make a most attractive table decoration for a 
fortnight or more. Low, broad flower-bowls 
are especially effective for these. The King of 
the Blues is one of the best varieties of crocus 
for forcing indoors. 


Varieties for Blossoming in Pebbles 
POLYANTHUS NARCISSUS 
Price per Dozen 
Chinese Sacred Lily 60 to 90 Cents 


Paper White Grandiflora . 30 to 40 
Grand Monarque ...... .-. 35 


LARGE TRUMPET DAFFODIL 


Bonneroy «. s 6s 6 ee es + OO Conte 
Empress. ae ee ee 
Giant Prince ps : 
Trumpet Major or Single ‘Van Sion . 25 


ROMAN HYACINTHS 
French Roman 50 to 75 Cents 
Italian Roman Se Mae 
Dutch Roman 40 to 50 


SINGLE DuTtcH HYACINTHS 


Cardinal Wiseman ines . $1.00 
Gertrude (Rose) . - 1.00 
Moreno (Waxy Pink) 1.00 
Grandeur a Merveille (Blush Ww hite ) 1.00 
La Grandesse (White) ; 1.25 
King of the Blues . 1.00 
King of the Yellows er 1.25 
Ear_Ly TuLIpPs 

Duc Van Thol 25 to - Cents 
Cottage Maid ae ae g 
DO as + s ee e+ be * 3 
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The distinctive and beautiful 


design of the new Stevens-Duryea Model C-Six 
It is 


so original, and at the same time so harmonious 


is a radical departure from traditional lines. 


and natural, that it is instantly recognized as the 


logical design of the future. 


There is every provision for comfort, and 
the car has been brought to the perfect balance 
smoothness, and quietness which those who pay 


the highest prices have a right to expect. 


$4500 to $§g50—open or enclosed body. ‘The new catalogue 





illustrates all the styles of body and shows clearly the Stevens- Duryea 


principles, their value to you, and the great advances in this new model, 


Stevens-Duryea Company Chicopee Falls Mass 


“Pioneer Builders of American Sixes” 


Model C-Six 
Seven Passengers 


$4750 
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Lo ok for 
the Name 
and Trade-mark 


Pure White, 


Soft and Fluffy 


Use Crown Jewel batting, and you can be sure of pure, sanitary cotton. It 
is from the choicest long fibre cotton, thoroughly purified, no dust or odors, 


just soft, fluffy, snow-white cotton, sweet and clean. You can have your quilts 
light and less bulky, and secure more warmth and comfort than with cumber- 
some bed covering made of short fibre, stitched, shoddy cotton. Besides, you 
have the assurance of Cleanliness and purity. Crown Jewel cotton batting 
needs no sewing or stitching together, as the long fibre cotton layers are strong 
enough to prevent separating and bunching. 


Look for the name and trade-mark. 
To ascertain if this advertisement is being read, we will 


furnish one roll Crown Jewel FREE to every one sending us ten 
Crown Jewel Trade-marks cut from Crown Jewel wrappers. 


One Roll 
e me l - 1, 
Furnished FREE £05207 scaler ifvour dealer hasn ¢ Crown Jewel, writeto 
ROCK RIVER COTTON CO. Jenestille, Wi. 



















































































































































































































































Given to You 
Because You Save It 


This fine high-side security crib is 
given to you because you save it. So 
is the music cabinet or your choice of 


1600 other articles, equally handsome 
and desirable. ‘They represent the. nu- 
merous “‘costs’’ and “profits’’ you save by 
buying your teas, groceries, soaps, toilet 
articles and other necessary household sup- 
plies direct from us,the manufacturers. They 
are the profit bonus or extra value you gain 


py LARKIN 


Factory-to-Family Dealing 


Buying from us, you get our Products and 


the Furnishings both for what you'd ordi- 
narily pay for such Products alone. The 
“bonus”? furnishes your home or clothes 
yourself and your family without adding ove 
cent to your regular living-expenses. Do 
you wonder that we have over two million 
customers? 


Our Products are guaran- 
teed to be of the highest quality. 
We send both Products and Pre- 
mium Merchandise on 30 days’ free 
trial on credit. You pay us no 
money until you have seen and tried 
them for yourself. 


NewCatalog Free 


Our new Fall Catalog No. 41 is 
the largest we have ever published. 
Contains pictures and descriptions 
of our §50 Products and over 1600 
Premium Merchandise offers, in- 
cluding furniture of all kinds, car- 
pets, clothing, jewelry, etc., ete. 
Mailed postpaid upon request. 


Send Coupon Today 


Larkin Ca Buifalo, N.Y. Peoria, Ill. 


Chicago 


Send Coupon to nearest address) 


Mail me your new large Catalog No, 41 containing over H 
1600 money-saving offers. 


Name 


Address 




































Half-hose int 


Madefor the personal 
use of the owners, 
officials, and direct- 

ors of Ipswich Mills. 
Exacting test and un- 
qualified endorsement 
have been given it by 
these men who know 
real hosiery-value. We 
now offer you this hosiery 
as the greatest combi- 
nation of genuine qual- 
ity, fine appearance and 
long wear at anywhere 
near the price. 


12Y, i 
2c a pair 
Black, tans, and colors. 
If your dealer cannot 
supply you, write us. 
Ipswich Mills 
Ipswich Mass 
We make many styles for 


men, women, and children 
—12\c to 50c a pair. 

























































_. Artistic Hair-Bow 
Fastener 


is a simple, gold , 
finished metal 
device for 
securing 
ribbon bows to 


Pat. 
Feb. 
21, 1911 


hair. Keeps bowsfresh. One Artistic 

can be used on different bows. At ribbon Price 
counters. Retail dealers supplied by 15c¢ 
Marshall Field & Company, Chicago 








HOUSEKEEPING 
By Olive Hyde 


*UN DAY is only too often apt to be one of 

the hardest days in the week for the active 
wile and mother. Realizing that it is the time 
of rest and recreation for the busy man of the 
house, as well as for the school-children and 
the employed young people, the earnest woman 
endeavors to please the whole family. She sel- 
dom thinks of herself, and consequently when 
night comes she is frequently worn out and 
glad that the day is over. 

Every one enjoys a nice dinner on Sunday, 
but where the habit of inviting company for 
that occasion has become fixed I should advise 
simplifying the meal—or breaking the habit. 
Asa young wife I went through the whole expe- 
rience myself, and “out of the abundance of 
the heart the mouth speaketh.”” When I look 
back upon those times I can recall many such 
days that ended in secret (if not open) tears, 
until I learned that Sunday should and could 
be made a day of rest for all. 


Foster 


Don’t Let Children Complicate Matters 


7 in the family are most likely 
to complicate matters. The first thing I no 
ticed was that I had got in the way of bathing 
the two children soon after our light breakfast 
on Sunday, however frequent the bath during 
the week, and it would be nearly noon before 
they were dressed and the house was in order. 
Then it was time to start dinner, and often it 
would be three o’clock before the dishes were 
washed and the kitchen set to rights. 

The first improvement came when I began 
giving the children good, warm baths just be- 
fore they went to bed Saturday night, and then 
laying out fresh clothes for morning. I put the 
soiled clothes away at once, which helped to 
keep the rooms in order. 

Then I soon discovered that it took but a 
few moments the last thing before retiring to 
set chairs in place, straighten up books and 
papers and pick up the things the children had 
left around. Without a bit of sweeping or 
dusting this gave an effect of neatness and 
order that was positively bracing next morning. 

After a while I came to realize that I was 
allowing myself to be tied down to housework 
so closely on Sunday that I was seldom able to 
go to church, and I began to study ways and 
means of getting free. I found that much of 
Saturday’s work could be done on Friday, thus 
not only permitting the getting of the house 
clean and in order by Saturday night, but also 
allowing time to prepare for Sunday meals. 


Meals on Sunday Should be Simple 


Pek Sunday breakfast I discarded the hot 

waffles, griddle cakes, muffins, etc., that had 
hitherto taken considerable extra time and 
work, and substituted raisin bread, rusks, sweet 
rolls and similar things that could be baked the 
day before. Fruit, either fresh or stewed, al- 
ways proved a welcome addition, and eggs in 
various styles, smoked fish, kippered herring, 
or some similar article that could be quickly 
prepared, completed a wholesome, attractive 
meal that could be got ready almost while the 
coffee was making. 

Sunday dinner at first seemed a harder meal 
to simplify, but a little thought proved that it 
could be as dainty and nice as ever with half 
the usual Sunday trouble. When soup was to 
be served it was made on Saturday while the 
other cooking was in progress. During the 
summer the meat was often preferred cold, and 
a leg of lamb, a roast of beef or a boiled ham, 
cooked for Saturday, furnished plenty of meat 
to slice for dinner next day. Cold chicken is 
the daintiest kind of eating, and a small fowl 
was easily roasted or browned in the pan on 
Saturday while the stove was hot. All kinds 
of salads were pleasing in season, and it took 
but a few moments to: put them together 
Sunday noon. During cold weather, however, 
I found that we could always have hot meats 
when we wanted them. A roast would be put 
in the oven at breakfast-time and cooked until 
nearly done, then covered and set where it 
would keep warm, or it was left in the gas oven 
with the light out, while we were at church. 
On returning I could brown the meat while 
the vegetables were cooking. 

Sunday desserts, often the housekeeper’s 

greatest concern, I found the easiest of all. 
During the summer lemon jelly, sponge cake 
for Charlotte Russe, or different kinds of molded 
cornstarch could be made on Saturday, as well 
as all kinds of fruit-gelatin puddings; but ber- 
ries, peaches, etc., and cream with a simple 
cake always proved acceptable and quick to 
serve, while melons took no trouble at all. 
During the winter many kinds of pie were good 
when baked on Saturday and then reheated, 
and occasionally a suet or plum pudding was 
reheated when needed. Custards could be 
made at breakfast-time; but with a family of 
adults a fancy cheese with water crackers and 
coffee, and perhaps a few nuts and raisins, 
made an ideal finish that required absolutely 
no time in preparation. 

Suppers, too, I found could be plain yet 
attractive. Cold meat, p lery or olives, bread 
and butter, tea, fruit and cake would take but 
little time to set out, yet would be plenty after 
a good dinner. 


it All Depends on the Woman Herself 


\" ANY other ways of reducing Sunday labor 
1 came tome later. A fireless cooker would 
be a boon to the woman doing her own house- 
work. Then, too, where the family purse will 
not allow a maid all the time it might be 
possible to arrange for a woman to come in 
occasionally on Sunday morning to start the 
dinner, look after the baby and let the mother 
go to hear her favorite minister. 

The first step in this freeing process, how- 
ever, is for the woman to see that she can be 
free—then it depends on herself to arrange her 
week’s work so that she will have time for that 
rest, reflection and recreation that are abso- 
lutely necessary to preserve her health, her 
temper and her good looks. 


EASING UP SUNDAY ! 
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In this Hoosier Cabinet the owner has put 110 dishes, 41 packages and more than 200 other artic: 


How a Hoosier Cabinet 
Saves Miles of Steps 


Your table is the center ofall yourkitchen work. Everything yo 
take toyour stove,toyour sink, toyour dining room, first goes ont 
your table. Everything you bring from your pantry, refrigerato: 
cupboard, cellar, goes onto your table. 
the Hoosier Cabinet combines pantry and cupboard around 
table covered with pure aluminum. You have everything 

fingers’ ends. You sit down at work. You get through quick] 


Thousands Buying — Sales 
Limited 

A half million women own Hoosier 
Cabinets. Their praises are endless. 
Thousands of their friends are buy- 
ing Hoosier Cabinets every month. 
Last spring when we announced 
the $1.00 a Week Club Plan, we 
couldn’t supply half the demand. 
This fali the number of Hoosiers foreach town 
has to be restricted. 


Hoosier Club Plan in Detail 


Between now and Christmas, Hoosier agents 
(jeading furniture merchant) in 3,000 towns 
will receive limited allotments of Hoosier 
Cabinets to be sold on the club plan. Any- 
one can join merely by paying $1.00 member- 
ship; balance in a few $1.00 weekly dues. 
You should enroll your name at once. By 


THE HOOSIER MANUFACTURING CO. 


1210 Leslie St., New Castle, Ind. 


Sold throughout Canada 


3,000 furniture merchants who believe in our policy of many sales at small profits display this licens: 
sign. They are good men to know. 








Twos ou 
Wee The low price of Hoosier Cabin« 


In your ideal kitche: 


the time the allotment for yo 
local club arrives, it may be t 
late to join. Every cabinet for 1 
club may be spoken for in advam 


Low Fixed Price Protects 


is fixed by us the world over 

give you full benefit of reduc: 
costs from our enormous output. When y 
join the Hoosier Club you pay the same fix 
cash price —not a penny more, 


Get “Model Kitchen Book” Free 


Write today for the valuable text book 
‘““Model Kitchens,”’ It tells where you « 
see the Hoosier. It tells a great many fact 
you should know about your kitchen. Twent 
five illustrations. Simply write a card sayin 
‘““Send me the Model Kitchen Book free.’ 


Branch, Pacific Bldg., San Francisco 
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Why not have advance styles and color effects? 


ditions. 


tiful imitation Aigrettes. 
trimming. 


Purple, Fuchsia, Navy, and Gray. 


as No. 800, Height, 10 inches. 


Mail your order without delay. 


We are positively the largest manufacturers of flowers and feathers in 
this country selling direct to the wearer. 
from best markets and manufacture under most favorable, sanitary con- 
When you buy from us you pay only one small profit. 


-@4 Ostrich and Aigrette Combined, No. 800 


This handsome cluster effect has 8 genuine Ostrich feathers and 4 beau 
Can be worn either as the side or the back 
Height, 16 inches; width, 
Emerald, Royal Blue, Brown, Leather, Mais, Pink, Light Blue, one Rose, 
Price, postpaid, only $1.5 


Royai Ostrich Pompon, No. 802 aa 
This beautiful, fluffy military Pompon is made of 12 genuine Ostrich 
feathers, curled, suitable for large or small hats, It comes in same colors 
Price, only $1.00, postpaid. 
Remember, we guarantee entire satisfaction or refund your money. 
Reference, Fourth Street National Bank, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Prompt shipments. Send for Booklet ‘‘A."’ 


Beautiful Feathers from Maker to Wearer 


We are designers of feather fashions — not imitators 


We import in largest quantities 


10 inches, Colors: Black, White, 




















know it. 











Ask for Rubens Shirts, and be sure that 
appears on the front of each garment, 
This shirt is our invention and our sole production. 


this label 


tions are not at all like it. 


Rubens Shirts 


For Infants 


Sizes for any age from birth. 
and silk. Also in merino (half wool). 
wool. Prices run from 25 cents up. 


Sold by dry goods stores, or sold direct where 
Ask us for pictures, sizes and prices. 


RUBENS & MARBLE, 20 N. Market Street, CHICAGO 


can’t supply. 


(21) 


Made in cotton, wool 
Also in 


The Sensible, 
Comfortable Shir‘ 


The snug-fitting, adjustable, buttonless s 
Never too loose, never too tight. Noopen | 

The shirt that goes on like a jacket—th- 's 
double-thick in front. 

The most popular garment ever made f. & 
child—worn by a million infants. 

Sold at little prices —25 cents up—so 
every child may have it. 

You are bound to adopt it as soon as vou 
Go see it at your store. 


« 


Makeshift imitae to....-- 


Trademark f 3 








silk and 


dealers 





No Trouble 
9— 550,233 


No Buttons 

















Patent Nos. 528,988 ee 
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Mother may be 
KeEasy 


when her boy is bloused in the 
time-and-trouble saving 





























LGDK /rthe LGDP 
BOYS’ BLOUSE 


The boy adjusts it in a ‘‘jiffy’’— 
it stays adjusted. Needs only 
to be buttoned and unbuttoned. 


L@DP (patented) does not hang 
dily outside nor can it be lost in 
hem or caught in the wringer. 

NO ALTERATION NECESSARY 
, COLORS—EVERY GARMENT GUARANTEED 


the mother KE ated 


ys that 

them— K&E Building 
ask your Cleveland, O. 
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E ook Cabinets 


vice Their tool-tempered steel 
point will not disfigure plaster walls. 


Moore Push-Pins 





No, 25 Send 2c stamp for samples 








Cie Dainty Mint Covered 
Candy Counted 
Chewing Gum 

Fur sale at all the Better Sort of Stores — 5c the 


Ounce and 5c, 10c and 25c Packets. 


SEN SEN CHICLET COMPANY 
Metropolitan Tower 
New York 





























Jo Not Look Sectional- 
But They Are 
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__n Hang Your Pictures 

zs! (weighing up to 1001bs.) 
with Moore Push de- 










& .ss heads, steel points. Try them for cal- 
endars,small pictures,etc. Pushthemin; 
no hammering. Nos. 1 or 2, % doz. 10c. 


. Moore Push-less Hangers 

\ (brass hooks, steel points inclined 
downward) will support hall-racks, mir- 

rors,etc. No moulding required ; no picture wire 

need show. Easily put up. No. 25 (holds 20 

ibs.) 4 doz. 10c; No. 28 (100 Ibs.) {doz.10c. At 

Stationery, hardware, photo stores or by mail. 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO.,1149 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


IF CHILDREN FAIL 
IN ARITHMETIC 
By Mitta Eliot 


i p< interview with the children’s teacher 
concluded with: ‘‘ Neither of them seems to 
have developed the number sense in the least 
degree.” 

‘Tell me what to do, what not to do and how 
to do,” declared Mrs. Lane briskly, producing 
a notebook. 

‘*T will give you a printed copy of our course 
of study. You might get the teacher’s edition 
of our textbook. It would be a good idea to 
purchase duplicates of our number material 
from some house which carries kindergarten 
material and school supplies. Then I will give 
you such of our methods as are suited to the 
home, together with some ingenious devices 
which I obtained from mothers. However, 
if you want to make your notebook really 
valuable, leave plenty of blank space after my 
suggestions and fillin with your own devices.” 

Mrs. Lane’s notebook, completed as she 
progressed, reads as follows: 


A Few Forceful Don’ts 


I ON’T permit the children to count on their 
fingers. 

Don’t let the children get into the habit of 
preparing untidy papers. Insist that the fig 
ures be formed neatly; that they be of uniform 
size; that the finished paper be free from the 
marks of the eraser. 

Don’t nag. Make the work interesting. 
Thirty minutes of happy, interested effort will 
accomplish far better results than an entire 
evening of forced, reluctant drudgery. 

Don’t tell. Teach. Train the children to 
think for themselves. Don’t consider that you 
have done your whole duty when you have 
told them that if they will add, then multiply, 
then divide, they will get the answer if they 
don’t make a mistake. Do not trust their 
judgment when they say that they understand 
a problem; give other problems of similar 
character and determine that fact for yourself. 

In teaching ‘‘carrying”’ in addition don’t 
allow the children to put the figure to be carried 
at the top of the next line. 


Materials Suggested 
NX TUMBER Builder. (Box containing supply 
N 


of the first ten numerals.) 

Number Cards. (Cards containing the 
forty-five combinations in large figures.) 

Numeral Frame. 

Peg Board and Pegs. 

Toy Money. 

Clock Dial. 

Colored Sticks. 

Gummed Paper Dots. 

Box of Colored Beads. 


Work Requiring Undivided Attention 


AM thinking of the number 8. One part 
of itis 3. What is the other part?”’ 

“*T am thinking of the number 18. Tell me 
all the ways in which it may be made.”’ 

Hold a clock dial (or toy watch). Change 
the hands to indicate different hours and let 
the children tell youthe time shown. Makethe 
hands tell bedtime, luncheon hour, schooltime, 
when Papa comes. 

Change number cards from back of pack to 
front. Ask for the answers rapidly. 

Draw a large circle on heavy cardboard, and 
write the digits about the circumference in 
irregular order. The exercise is to go around 
the circle, adding 2 to each number; then 3, 4, 
5, 6, 7,8, 9,10. Or multiply instead of adding. 


Exercises Admilting of Divided Attention 


i} home offers unlimited opportunity for 
developing the number sense, and this inci- 
dental work is far more valuable than any 
formal drill. All of the problems here given are 
suggestive only. Any mother with ingenuity 
can easily invent others. 

When dusting: How many legs have two 
chairs? How many sofa-pillows on this chair 
and on the Davenport? How many books on 
the first shelf? On the second? On both? If I 
take three books from the bottom shelf how 
many will be left? 

Give the children a foot rule and a yard- 
stick. Let them measure the floor, the win- 
dows, the table, anything and everything, until 
the denominations are firmly fixed. 

Get a box of toy money. Select some articles 
from the storeroom, arrange on a “‘counter”’ 
and play store. 

Take the children with you to market on 
Saturday morning. If berries are fifteen cents 
a box what will two boxes cost? 

Have the family of dolls near when you are 
sewing. Ask how many shoes would be needed 
for allof them. Play that some dolls go visit- 
ing. How many are left at home? Give a doll 
party. How many plates will be needed? 
Spoons? If there are fifteen apples on the table 
how many will each doll get ? 

Give the children the number cards. Let 
them bring you all of those which have 8 for an 
answer; 12; 14. 

Give the children a weekly allowance. Help 
them to keep a simple account of the way the 
money is spent. 


Can be Done Without Attention 


~*TRING beads by twos; by threes. 

»~ Let the children lay Roman numbers with 
sticks. Underneath each put as many buttons 
as the number says. 

The course of study will show many num- 
ber facts to be learned. To illustrate: 9 and 
7=16; 4 times 5=20. Have ten of these 
facts copied and the answers illustrated and 
counted in any of the following ways: 

Supply a big piece of wrapping paper and a 
box of stiff circles from the tops of milk-bottles. 
Let the children copy the line in large figures, 
and under each place as many circles as the 
figure says. 

Use spools to draw circles. Inside of circles 
arrange seeds to form flowers, each flower to 





i contain as many petals as the number wanted. 
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The women who Know 
Oossard C2 orsels best are 
those who love em most 


DoyourowGhem? 


THE H. W. GOSSARD COMPANY, CHICAGO 
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will notice your 
Silverware 
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+N ue x and get a bad im- 


pression of your 





housekeeping unless your silver- 
ware is bright and clean. Silver 
must be polished. Washing 
in soapy water cannot remove 
the tarnish which each day 
brings. 
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‘SILVER (REAM: 
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(Silver Polish) 


used by over a million American 
women. Absolutely unequaled for 
making silver look brilliant and new. 
Always ready for use. 


One housewife writes: 

**For fifteen years | 
have used only Wright's 
Silver Cream on my 
silverware which has 
been in my family for 
four generations.” 

A perfect polish for 
silverware, metalware, 
cut glass, marble, por- 
celain or enamel. 

Insist on having the 
genuine Wright's Sil- 
ver Cream. 


At Your Dealer’s 


or a sample jar sent on 
receipt of 6c in stamps 
and your dealer's name. 
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" & : Design No. 8062 


Tinted in shades of Olive Green and Poppy Red 


GIVEN 


New Design Pure Linen Russian 


Crash Pillow Top—and Back 


rhis handsome convention - design pillow given away a 
solutely free in order to introduce Richardson's Grand Prize 
Grecian Silk Floss into every <> me. Pillowtop is stamped and 
h =“ tinted ready to be embroidered. Outfit sent free and pre 
paid, t mmence the work with, if you send us 30c to cover 
ies retail price of six skeins of silk. Outfit includes: 

One Pillow Top, size 17x22 inches, stamped and 
hand tinted on Pure Linen Russian crash. 

One Pillow Back. 

One Easy Diagram Lesson, showing you just exactly 
how to take every stitch. 

One Premium Art Book, showing over 500 of the 
latest and most attractive embroidery designs. 

6 SKEINS RICHARDSON’S GRAND PRIZE 
GRECIAN SILK FLOSS. 

All sent for only 30c and your dealer’s name 


Richardson’s 


Grand Prize Grecian Silk Floss 


is a pure silk floss which is unexcelled for all sorts of 
embroidery work. We want every woman in America to 
know of its overwhelming: superiority — hence, we are making 
this great introductory offer. 


HOW to Get the Complete Pillow Outfit 

Just enclose 30c in stamps or silver and the 
name of your dealer. This ex« eptionally attractive offer may 
be withdrawn at any time. Do not sa lay. Just send 30c in 
stamps or silver and the name of your dealer and we will 
send you the entire outfit. Write rOD: 


RICHARDSON SILK COMPANY 
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305-309 W. Adams St., Dept. 2017, Chicago 


Hats Irimmed F REE 


4 
Send for our Free Peerless Hat Book £» °°: 
of Latest Millinery Fashions, showing © 
everything that is fashionable and hand- 
some for young women, elderly 
women, misses and children, 
Over 100 stunning Parisian 
Model Hats— magnificent ma 
terials—at exact cost of 
shape and trimmings. No 
extra charge for work. 


























Write for Your Free Copy of 
ur Fashion Magazine 
right now. If you don’t need 
an entire hat, you may want a 
stunning plume or some other 
beautiful trimming materials, 
and you can get them at 
extremely low prices. Do not 
delay; drop us a postal 
card today and your copy 
will be mailed you im- | Pressed Fur Felt Shape 98c 
mediately. 2 yds. Silk Taffeta ee, 
on: at 12}ecayd. 

The Peerless Milliners | 1 Ostrich * RL aed Pompon 45¢ 
207 W. 31st Street, Chicago Total . . . $1.68 










































HAVE MADE MONEY 
Out-of-the-Usual IdeasThat 
Brought Success 


GIRL who lives about ten miles from the 

city was sitting in the reading-room of 
the city public library when she overheard a 
group of her country neighbors discussing the 
difficulty they found in exchanging books. 
The next week a card conspicuously placed, 
and bearing this inscription, appeared in the 
library: 


Miss Mary Day will collect, exchange and 
deliver library books, at the rate of ten cents 
a book, each Saturday. 


The girl used her father’s horse and buggy, 
and she soon had as many customers as she 
could accommodate, and her income was never 
less than six dollars a week; many times it was 
much more. 


A Babyland in Her Home 


OON after her husband passed away one 

little widow decided to board babies in her 
country home. So Babyland was started. 

The first step was to build a large sleeping- 
porch and to arrange for a steady milk supply. 
Then the babies came. At first they were chil- 
dren of poor working people, but the gentle 
little widow took them for what their parents 
could pay, determined to do all she could for 
the puny mites who were plainly suffering for 
just what she could give them. Later she was 
able to secure better-paying charges. No chil- 
dren over three years old were ever admitted. 

In two years this woman has enlarged her 
house, built three sleeping-porches and has 
been obliged to engage a maid and a nurse. 
Her house is always full. Almost all of her 
charges are sent to her from doctors to whom 
she gave excellent references. 


Dainty Luncheons for Travelers 


N A SMALL agricultural town an ambitious 

woman prepares wholesome, tempting 
luncheons and sells them at the station when 
the through trains come in. 

The luncheons are packed in light, paper 
pickle-baskets, and in the summertime the 
baskets are lined with cool green leaves and a 
few fresh flowers are tied to the handle. The 
daintiest of summer sandwiches, a stuffed egg, 
two slices of delicate sponge cake and a few 
radishes, each article wrapped separately in 
waxed paper, is an average summer luncheon for 
which the woman can easily charge from thirty 
to thirty-five cents. She also sells birch-bark 
baskets, lined with leaves and filled with fresh 
berries, for ten cents a basket. 

In the winter this woman makes a specialty 
of delicious hot chicken sandwiches. She sells 
these sandwiches separately for twenty cents 
and also prepares a combination winter lunch 
eon consisting of hot chicken sandwich, mint 
jelly and three home-made doughnuts or a deli 
cate saucer pie. This woman clears from — en 
to twenty dollars a week, and is able to be ¢ 
home except at traintime 


A Country Girl’s Opportunities 


‘oo country girl who lives near a summer 
resort where she is known and respected 
can earn money in a pleasant way by opening 
cottages for summer residents. In the begin- 
ning she can approach the cottagers at the end 
of the summer season and ask permission to 
close the cottages and have them in readiness 
the following spring. Usually she is a welcome 
caller. 

One woman did this as a regular business to 
eke out her income. She kept the keys, had 
the bed linen and blankets washed and packed 
away. In the spring her patrons notified her 
of, the time they expected to arrive and she 
would have everything in readiness, even to 
the airing of beds, building of fires and put- 
ting flowers in vases on the tables. She charged 
from five to ten dollars a season, according to 
the size of the house. 


A Trousseau in a Strawberry Bed 


NE girl who was anxious to make extra 

money for her trousseau decided to raise 
strawberries. Her father gave her the use of an 
acre of land on his farm, which he plowed and 
kept in cultivation for hér. From a neighboring 
nursery she purchased ten thousand plants for 
three dollars a thousand, and with the help of 
her sister she set them out and did all the nec- 
essary work. After deducting the cost of pick- 
ing and marketing she found she had cleared 
three hundred dollars. 


One Way to Pay for a Musical Education 


“OTTAGE CHEESE paid for the musical 
education of one girl. A little judicious 
advertising, through personal friends as well 
as the local papers, secured her forty customers 
who were supplied Wednesday and Saturday 
of each week. She makes one hundred and 
fifty dollars every summer. 

Owing to the higher price of milk from 
November to May the customers are supplied 
only once a week and the profit is not so great, 
as the girl does not think it wise to increase the 
price of the cheese. 


Pin-Money from Horseradish 
| Fo serie a girl who lives on a five-acre 


tract overrun with horseradish wrote 
enthusiastically of her money-making plan. 
She consulted two grocers in the neighborhood, 
who agreed to take all the horseradish she 
could send them if it were grated and prepared 
for the table. In this form they would pay fif- 
teen cents for a large jelly-glass full. This left 
her, after deducting the cost of glass and vine- 
gar, a clear profit of ten cents on each glass. 
This is a most satisfactory way of earning 
money, especially as horseradish grows in 
places impracticable for other crops, and almost 
without cultivation. 
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OUR TRADE MARK 
ON EVERY BOX 


“WELCO'’ 


GAS MANTLE 
For Inverted and Upright Lights 


Latest Advance in the Incomparable 
Welsbach Lighting Service 


Most light; least cost, 


longest service. 
Price, Zoe 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for October, 


191) 


Sold with this warranty on box: 





“OUR TESTS JUSTIFY THE CLAIM THAT 
WELSBACH ‘WELCO’ MANTLES WILL 
LAST 2000 LIGHTING HOURS (EQUAL TO 
ONE YEAR’S SERVICE) UNDER NORMAL 
CONDITIONS OF USE WITHOUT SHRINK- 
AGE, BREAKAGE OR LOSS OF LIGHT.” 


WELSBACH COMPANY 


Other Welsbach mantles, each the best at its price, 10c, 15c, and 








All Gas Companies and Reliable Dealers 
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For a real bath, use Lifebuoy 


Millions of active energetic people think Lifebuoy is the 


only soap worth using. 


It does more than ordinary soaps can possibly do. 


It 


cleanses thoroughly, purifies, actually kills a// odor of 


perspiration. 


It produces a gloriously radiant skin—the very picture of 


health. 


Use it just once, and the Lifebuoy habit will win you. 





Lifebuoy is made of pure cocoanut and red palm oils and 


contains a mild carbolated solution making it antiseptic. 


It’s the soap with the clean sme 


LIFE 


HEALTH SOAP 
( Carbolated ) 
For Toilet, Bath and Shampo 


i. 





0. 


5c at your Druggist’s or Grocer’s. If he hasnt It 
e 


send 5c. (stamps or coin) for a full 
LEVER BROS. CO., Dept. 9, Cambridge, 


size cake to 
Mass. 
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—e MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
The Garter Web that | 
C ut-lasts the Corset 












ol 

Corsets, 

Se; arate 
| Ga ters 


i 


r 


1u don’t have to put 
u any longer with flimsy 
| se supporters which 
qe kly become flat and 
‘ cad” and require renewing. 
S that they are made (or make 
(em yourself) of EVERLASTIK 
the one garter web so made 
tiat the rubber strands cannot 
sip after being cut by the needle 
i sewing and which keeps its 
elasticity under all conditions. 
| Used by good corset and hose 
| supporter manufacturers. By the 
yard at good stores. 





If not at your dealer’s, write us and 
we will see that you are supplied. 


HUB GORE MAKERS, Boston, Mass. 
Established 1884 











will ¢o farther and do more than a 
whole bottle of inferior oil. 3 in One 
oils, cleans and polishes, prevents rust. 
rfect lubricating oil for sewing 
machines, clocks, watches, typewriters, 
s, talking machines, roller skates, 
fishine rods. Best preparation for clean- 
polishing furniture. The one 
recommended by all leading 
firear:: makers. Can’t gum or soil or 
dry 0. _ quickly —contains no acid. 10 
ct,25 t. and 50 ct. sizes. Library Slip 
with ¢ very bottle. 


tRE 


generous sample and 
Dictionary—both 
free. Write for them. 


31 ONE OIL CO. 


41 Broadway, New York 











We Trained These Three Nurses in Their Own Homes 


N. Baker, Spokane, Wash., is in charge of the 

— partment of a Salvation Army Maternity Home. 

M. Emberg, Lowell, Mass., writes, ‘‘I receive $15 

eek and have had more work than I can do.’’ 

N. Barbour, No. Attleboro, Mass., writes, ‘*With 

ige obtained from the lectures I have been able 
ult cases and hold a responsible position in an 


1od of home training has enabled thousands of 
1and without experience, to earn $10 to $25 a week 
: Send for a copy of ‘‘How I Became a Nurse’’ and 
* Book explaining method; 248 pages with intensely 
Fors ue oxPeriences by our graduates. . 
‘Y-eight specimen lesson pages sent free to all enquirers. 
Eleventh Year. 


The Chautauqua 








Main St. Jamestown, N. Y. 


EADACHE \ 
WITHOUT MEDICINE 


By Mary Gray 


io CURE is not new; it was discovered 
away back in the seventeen hundreds. 
The principles of the water-curist are very sim- 
ple. Pain, he states, is usually dependent upon 
disturbance of the circulation. It is caused 
by pressure upon the nerves by overfilled veins 
and arteries. 

The first thing to do to relieve pain, there- 
fore, is to equalize the circulation. Force the 
blood gently from the congested part and thus 
remove the cause of the pain. In doing this 
both hot and cold applications are used. Cold 

water applied to a congested region contracts 
the minute blood vessels and lessens the flow 
of blood to that region. Heat applied to a 
region expands the blood vessels, relaxes the 
surrounding tissues so that the nerve fibers are 
relieved from pressure, and by the quickening 
of local circ ulation the congestion is relieved. 

If the patient is suffering with headache 
he should be put to bed, wrapped in a sheet 
in warm weather or a cotton blanket in cold 
weather, so that when the treatment is ended 
there will be no discomfort from wet garments. 

Hot applications should be as hot as can be 
borne, and cold ones should be ice cold. A 
vessel of boiling water and a pan of ice water 
should be at the nurse’s elbow, so that the 
changes may be made quickly and easily. 


What to Do for Nervous Headache 


ERVOUS headache is perhaps most com- 

mon. It indicates overwrought or ex- 
hausted nerves, and to prevent its recurrence 
attention should be given to the building up 
of the nerves by definite and intelligent treat- 
ment. But to get rid of that throbbing, split- 
ting pain in the temple is the immediate desire, 
and this is what the nurse must do: 

First wring a cloth out of ice water and 
apply it to the front and sides of the neck. 
This cold compress contracts the carotid ar- 
teries that carry the blood to the head. Then 
place a hot-water bag at the back of the neck 
and a cold compress to the face, leaving only 
the nose exposed. The hot-water bag and the 
cold compress should be left on only so long as 
it takes a deft person to wring a piece of cheese- 
cloth or soft old linen from boiling water. 
Then the hot-bag should be removed from the 





base of the brain and an ice-bag put in its 
place, while the cold compress on the face 
should be replaced by a hot one. The hot and 
cold applications should be thus alternated as 
rapidly as possible for five or six minutes, or 
ten minutes atthe most. Ifreliefis not afforded 
in this time it is well to discontinue the treat- 
ment for half an hour and then repeat it. 

Many headaches classed as nervous head- 
aches are caused by disturbances of the 
stomach and liver or by the irritation of other 
internal organs. While cure of the disorder is 
necessary for permanent relief temporary res 
pite may be obtained by the application of 
hot fomentations to the affected side of the 
head, and by a hot fomentation to the stomach, 
or to the spine just back of the stomach, or 
to the lower abdominal regions. A fomentation 
is a woolen cloth wrung from boiling water 
and applied as hot as it can be endured. For 
the face a small strip of flannel is sufficient, 
but for the body the cloth should be a large 
one and thick enough to retain the heat for at 
least five minutes. Cover with a dry piece to 
keep the heat and steam next the body. 

Three applications are sufficient, requiring 
about fifteen minutes in all. At the same time 
it is well to have the patient’s feet rest in a foot 
tub partly filled with hot water and placed on 
the bed. If the trouble is in the stomach copi- 
ous warm drinks may be taken to induce vomit- 
ing. Follow the fomentation and the foot bath 
by a quick sponging of the feet and treat other 
parts with cold water. 


Treatment for Congestive Headache 


 §-- E congestive headache indicates an over- 
supply of blood in the brain. It is caused 
by mental overwork, loss of sleep, excessive 
mental anxiety, and the use of liquor, opium 
and other drugs. 

Again the patient should be put to bed, and 
it is well to have the patient’s head raised 
slightly above the level of the body. Here also 
the hot foot bath is of great assistance in draw- 
ing the blood from the overcharged brain. 
Then an ice-bag should be placed at the back 
of the neck to contract the cerebral arteries, 
and another at the top of the head. In the 
absence of a regular ice-bag a hot-water bottle 
filled with ice water and pounded ice will serve 
the same purpose. Across the neck in front 
and well back under the ears should be placed 
the cold compress, to contract the carotid ar- 
teries, which also supply the brain with blood. 
Having by these means checked the flow of 
blood to the brain and reduced the abnormal 
temperature a further measure is the applica- 
tion of a hot compress to the face. This will 
dilate the face muscles and draw blood to this 
part. The compresses on the face and neck 
should be changed every minute or two, to keep 
them very hot and very cold, and the treat- 
ment continued for fifteen or twenty minutes. 
When the ice-bags are removed the feet should 
be sponged with cool water and wiped dry. 


To Cure Sick Headache 


—ICK headache comes from the stomach. If 

the cause of disturbance is removed by a 
hot-water emetic or an enema the headache 
may disappear without furthertreatment. But 
few persons want to wait for the righting of the 
stomach, and relief may be brought about by 
simultaneous hot and cold treatments to regu- 
late the circulation of the blood. This means 
the cold compress about the neck, a hot-water 
bag or hot fomentation at base of brain, and 
simultaneously a cold compress over the fore- 
head and eyes. At intervals of three minutes 
these applications should be alternated with an 
ice-bag at base of brain and a hot compress over 
the forehead and eyes. The change should 
be made five or six times, always finishing 
with the cold application. 
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One Copy Free To 
Every Woman 


There are 160 pages in 
all—displaying a truly 
remarkable collection of 
New Fall Styles in every- 
thing near and dear to the 
heart of every woman. 


This book does nof display a 
lot of fantastical pictures of im- 
practical styles at exorbitant 
prices, but it does offer you America’s 
best and most practical styles in ready- 
to-wear apparel at heretofore unheard 
of low prices. 


Quotations from Some of Our De- 
partments. Note the Low Prices 


Ladies’ Coats,. . . . $4.98 to $39.95 
Ladies’ Fur Sets,. . . 2.98 to 47.50 
Ladies’ Fur Coats, . . 39.95 to 95.00 
Ladies’ Sweater Coats,. 1.98 to 5.75 
* Ladies’ Dresses, . . . 5.98 to 24.98 
; Ladies’ Suits, . . . . 10.98 to 32.50 

Ladies’ Hats, . .. . 1.75 to 13.98 

Ladies’ Plumes, . . . 1.00 to 23.75 
or Ladies’ Waists,. . . . .89to 8.98 
, Ladies’ Skirts, . . . . 2.98 to 12.50 
-95 to 5.45 













Ladies’ Petticoats, . . 


Also a complete showing of 
Ladies’ House Dresses, Kimonos, 
Underwear, Hosiery, Gloves, 
Neckwear, Veils, Scarfs, Belts, 
Bags, etc., etc., as well as an ex- 
haustive display of Misses’, 
Juniors’, Girls’ and Children’s 
apparel and accessories. 








THIS 

BEAUTIFUL * 

CHINCHILLA 
for 
$5.98 

\ Prepaid 


A Sensational Anniversary BS 
: Bargain Shown 
On Page 6 Of Our Catalog 


A 106 Popular model full length 
# ladies’ coat of fine quality I 
Chinchilla Cloth. Collar, cuffs and 
pockets trimmed with contrasting 
chinchilla. Fashionable side fasten- 
ing. Handsomely tailored through- 
out. Colors: navy blue with tan 
trimming or gray with navy trim- 


ing. Sizes 32 to 44 
bust. Price, Prepaid, PIIS 


A-106X Same for small women 
or misses. 

Bust, 32 to = 50 inches long. 36 
to 38, 52 inches —_ 

Price, Prepaid $5. 98 


Al06 
_Al06x 





Write Today For 
This Catalog 
Ask for Book No. 233 


Don’t delay or forget. A copy is 
reserved for you. If you also 
want to see samples of new Fall 
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New Small Parlor Grand 


A“‘grand”’ implies the best. Nothing less 
satisfies. The beautiful new Ivers & Pond 
shown above, charms at sight — captivates 


touch. Its refined design, brilliant tone 


color, satisfying reserve of power and sterling 


tegrity of construction make it one of the 


world’s finest grands. In length—S5 ft. 


1( 


) in.—it is an ideal home piano. 


<Lrets CS ond 


PIANOS 


embody the experience and inspiration gleaned 
from half a century of fine piano building. In over 
50,000 American homes and 400 leading Educa- 
tional Institutions they are daily proving the 


cc 


onomy of the best. Our line for 1912-13, com- 


prising grands, uprights and player pianos, surely 


contains a style to please you. 


te 


For your own in- 
rest, write for latest catalogue, now. 


How to Buy 


Wherever in the United States no dealer sells them 
we ship Ivers & Pond pianos from the factory on 


ay 


»proval, The piano must please or it returns at our 


expense for Railroad freights, Liberal allowances forold 


pi 











A Address 





anos in exchange. Attractive easy payment plans. 





Fill out and send this coupon to 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 
117 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please mail me your new catalogue and valuable 
information to buyers. 





Name 
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Valuable Books on 
Home Decoration— FREE 


“Homes Attractive from Gate to Garret” 
gives descriptions of ideal homes, shows exte- 
rior and interior viewsand how the most beau- 
tiful effects are obtained with Lowe Brothers 
High Standard Liquid Paint. Sent free. 

‘‘Harmony in Color for Home Decoration”’ 
explains and illustrates the principles of 
artistic decoration. It shows in actual colors 
the harmonious blending of Mellotone, the 
beautiful, washable and fadeless wall finish. 
Sent free. 

“Good Homes by Good Architects” gives 
plans and color schemes for exterior and inte- 
rior Construction and decoration. A valuable 
book. Sent for 25 cents. 

We have a set of these for every reader of 
this magazine, Yours is waiting. 

Write for them today. 


THE LOWE BROTHERS COMPANY 
483 E. Third St., Dayton, Ohio. 
Boston New York Chicago Kansas City 
Lowe Brothers, Limited, Toronto, Canada 




















Means 
Highest Quality 


25° 
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k Our Guarantee aN 

if ‘ . “{ 

ry) Prove it at our Cost. We assert that 25¢ ; 4 

|} isthe top limit for real value in any Pow- 

f) der; if one knows how to make it, we do. 
Buy, for 25c,a box of Freeman’s—use half, if it 

$ doesn’t suit, or you don’t think it the equal of any 50c 

4 or $1.00 Powder you ever used, return the balance to 


your dealer and get all your money back. 

AS a special inducement to ¢est #¢¢, our purse puff, 
with One week's supply of Powder, will be sent if you 
send us the gold seal inside the box and 10c for postage 
and packing. ‘The puff alone is worth 25c, Samples sent. 











a Freeman Perfume Co., Dept. 53, Cincinnati, O. 








THE WAY TO BUY 
YOUR FACE VEIL 
By Frances C. Silbey 


“THERE is no detail of a woman’s dress 

that, as arule, she buys so unintelligently, 
treats so shabbily and adjusts so clumsily 
as she does her face veil. And yet the whole 
effect of a carefully chosen street costume can 
be made or marred by this semi-transparent, 
filmy accessory. Anill-chosen veil, a soiled one, 
a veil that is fastened askew or is too tight or 
too loose, can set at naught all the beauties of 
the hat and neatly arranged hair that it covers; 
while a really pretty veil that is artfully put on 
gives the final touch of dainty smartness to the 
wearer’s appearance. Perhaps a few sugges- 
tions about veils, and about caring for and 
adjusting them, may help you to make your 
next one look better and last longer. 


The Most Satisfactory Veil 


| us consider buying veils. The most satis- 
factory sort for every-day wear are the 
heavy, twilled linen-mesh veils, in brown or in 
white with black dots. These veils wear and 
wash well and are becoming to almost every one. 
The usual cost is from fifty cents a yard up, 
and imitations in twilled cotton, though very 
heavy and not so becoming, are excellent for 
wear and are very cheap. Both the linen veils 
and their cotton imitations are soft finished, 
having little if any artificial dressing to give 
them stiffness, If you want a fine veil, a really 
filmy one, pay enough to get areal silk mesh. 
Don’t buy thecheap fifteen to twenty-five cents 
a yard imitations in stiffened cotton. The 
sticky dressing that is put on soon comes off 
and the veil easily crumples and tears. Some 
women buy these fine-mesh cotton veils because 
they are cheap, wear them a few times and then 
throw them away. The silk veils can be bought 
for about twice as much, and will outwear 
three or four of the cheaper ones. 

Besides the quality of the veil the pattern 
and color must be chosen with discrimination. 
Large women with pronounced features may 
wear veils with striking patterns and look very 
well in them, whereas the delicate features of 
a smaller woman would be almost obliterated 
bya veil of the same design. Choose a small, 
delicate pattern if you have small, delicate 
features, and your veil will become you. Bril 
liantly colored face veils are not worn by the 
well-dressed woman. The more pronounced 
colorings are not only in bad taste, but, as they 
are dyed, they are also exceedingly dangerous 
to people with any tendency to skin trouble. 
A second veil of white maline may be worn 
next to the face to prevent possible infection, 
and this seems a wise precaution. 


Learn to Take Good Care of It 


| AVING selected your veil buy just enough 
of it to go around your hat and meet in the 
middle of the back brim, allowing enough for 
drawing the ends together and twisting around 
each other; and do not buy anymore. Wide- 
brim hats require at least a quarter of a yard 
more, which is taken up in the brim width. 

After you have selected a good veil learn to 
take care of it. Don’t leave it on your hat for 
days together, as many girls do. Remove it 
when you take off your hat; take the opposite 
edges of one end, stretch out the width and roll 
the veil up gently. All veils have a tendency 
to narrow, and this way of folding keeps them 
from getting stringy. Keep a small drawer 
for your veils, or a long cretonne box, and tuck 
a little sachet bag in with them. 

If you have bought one of the serviceable 
twilled linen or cotton veils in white or black 
it may be washed rapidly in tepid water and 
soap, spread out over a clean towel on some 
flat surface and pulled into shape as it dries, 
which it does very quickly. Then rollit upas 
described and put it away. Your veil needs 
frequent washing or changing, as through it 
sifts all the dust that you wash away from your 
face. 

Silk veils may be washed in gasoline—being 
careful to do it away from artificial light—or 
rapidly passed through a shallow dish of pure 
alcohol, and then dried carefully. 


To Put it On Properly 


| UT choose you ever so wisely, your veil will 
only be a detriment to your appearance if 
you do not put it on properly. It is hard to 
decide which is more unattractive, the veil 
that is too loose or the one that is tight. 
To arrange a veil loosely divide it in the cen- 
ter and draw it around the hat in front. Allow 
the lower edge to touch the collar bones. A veil 
reaching just to the chin sometimes gives an 
ugly line. Pinit ina plait at each side of the 
crown, taking in the fullness above the brim 
edge. Ona larger hat there will be more fullness 
than on a narrow-brim hat, and on a close- 
fitting toque it may seem as if a plait were not 
necessary, but put in a small one to ease the 
veil over the face. Draw the veil up to the 
back of the crown at the base if it is a small 
hat, while on a larger hat you may pinit on top 
of the brim. Keep the lower edge of veil 
straight from the brim edge of hat, taking in 
the fullness above in plaits. Pin securely, per 
mitting the ends to lie loosely in the back. 
Try this method of putting a veil tight over 
your face: Pin on your hat and bring the veil 
loosely around it, so that the two ends meet in 
the exact center of the brim in the back. Pin 
it in a plait at the center front at the direct 
center front of the crown. This gives a sus- 
picion of fullness which allows the veil to adapt 
itself to the erratic roll of the hat brim. Allow 
just as much of the width over the face as will 
come down tothe base of the collar, and allow 
for drawing it around and meeting in the back. 
Now bring the ends around to the back and let 
them lie loosely on the brim while you see if the 
lower edges meet in the back. This is the best 
way to get the veil just tautenough. Draw the 
ends up to the brim, not too tight, tie and fold 
each end under the other, pinning separately 
with a stout pin. After you have put your 
veil on carefully the first time you will find it 
much easier to adjust again. 
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HE final decision of your heating problem rests wit | | 

you. Your steamfitter may help you with sugge - | 

tions but he talks in technicalities which 

you will not understand. Our little Heat Primer, 


“What Heat for your House?” 


tells you in plain, simple language what you 
want to know about heat. You begin at the 
beginning and learn step by step about the 
different kinds of heat, why some kinds are good a (| 
some are bad, how the different systems work and why t e 


Pierc e Boilers an 








reat 
‘for your | | 
‘House: 
|| A Primer for the n 
|| who is about to bu 
| anew house or mak: 


old house comfort 
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Radiator 


wW « 


have been used so extensively throughout the country {or 
over 35 years. You are shown how they will heat all pa: 
of your house all the time and why they are great co.l 
savers and great heat givers. 
today — it’s free 


<2) 








Send for this little Prim-r 
and decide for yourself. | 








’ Pierce, Butler & Pierce Mfy. Co, 
246 James Street 
Syracuse, N.Y. 


Showrooms in principal cit 























The Butter that Gives Appetite 
For Other Good Things 


HE goodness of Meadow-Gold Butter is natural Ff 

goodness. Nothing could be added to it to make ;. ae 
it any better. Its fine flavor is pure butter flavor. It ‘oad 
comes from rich cream, ripened to just the right point, , 2a 
churned in truly up-to-date creameries. The butter 5! 
comes to you so wrapped and protected (package 
patented) as to make contamination an impossibility. 














Dealers who want to handle a brand of butter q 
that will make their trade grow will find ; 
Meadow-Gold the butter to tie to. Write 
for address of nearest distributing house. 


MAKERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 


East of the Mississippi River 
The Fox River Butter Company, Chicago, Ill. 










West of the Mississippi River 
Beatrice Creamery Company, Lincoln, Neb. 






Distributing branches in principal cities 
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Enjoy the daintiness 
and lux ury of SILK Hose 
lor everyday wear at no 
greater expense than the 
cost of good cotton, You 
can do this if you wear 


PHOENIX 
SILK HOSE 


(J eee: 

pure ae 
aN UP pare dye “One's 
he Teta nletert| quality used 
in the most expensive hose. 
Exquisitely soft, shimmer- 
ing, shapely and_ perfect 
fitting. Highly durable 


qualities, popularly priced. 




























Seamless; reinforced 


toes; high-spliced 
heels; garter tops. 


Women’s No. 365 
75c pair —4 pair box $3 
Unreservedly Guaranteed 
Men’s No. 284 
50c pair 4 pair box $2 
Unreservedly Guaranteed 
Women’s extra heavy No. 370, $1 
4 pair box $4 
Men’s extra heavy No. 281, 75c. 
4 pair box $3 
















At your dealer or direct on re- 
ceipt of price and style number. 












PHOENIX = 
KNITTING 
WORKS 
THE PHOENIX 
MUFFLER MAKERS | 
06 BROADWAY | 
MILWAUKEE 
































| HELP 


Make the 
World Brighter 


ELECTRO 
SILICON 


Will do it in the household. 
and Polishes Gold, Silver, 
inum, Nickel andall metals better 
nd with less labor. Send address for 


REE SAMPLE 


.in stamps for full sized box 
post-paid. 
T Electro Silicon Co., 
30 Cliff Street, New York 
»y Grocers and 
Druggists Everywhere 
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If you wish to become an up-to-date nurse 
you may earn $12 to$30 a week ; we offer you 
advantages not given by any other school; 
the oldest school ; lowest cost; home stucly ; 





SS 





five courses from which to choose; you 
dip) Start at any time; experienced instructors; 
= pred gnized by best doctors; NO MORE STUDENTS 
NROLL = THAN CAN BE PROPERLY TRAINED. Beginners, 
+e tater sand hospital graduates accepted. You are entitled to 
cK est today for booklet telling all about nursing, sent free. 

ICAGO s& ‘ 
“HCAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING, 710-21 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 
FOR HOME MADE GARMENTS 


Use the fabrics made only by the 


King Philip Mills 


A FEW OF THEM =. 
No, 200 Long Cloth No. 2611 Nainsook 
No. 2611 Lady Cloth 
Comfort Cloth King Philip Cambric 
_ FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 


“*just as good’’ and insist upon having the 


KING PHILIP MILLS FABRICS 
Ki LS Samples FREE on request 
wt Philip Mills, 29 Thomas St., New York City 


la a @ 100 Engraved Announcements §5. 40. 
e* Invitations $6.75, Zenvelopesforeach. 
Each add’! 2c. 100 engraved calling 


cards, §1. Write for samples and cor 
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HOW I MADE AND Y 
USED A COLD FRAME 
By A.S. Atkinson 


LMOST any one can build for a dollar or 
two a cold frame that will yield all the let 
tuce, radishes, parsley and many other salad 
plants the winter through, and there will still 
be space enough init for starting early seeds of 
plants that cannot be transplanted tothe open 
garden much before the first or middle of May. 
Or if your fancy runs to flowers you can raise 
hyacinths, daffodils, tulips and almost any other 
flowering plants in the cold frame, and so regu- 
late their growth that you will havea profusion 
of blooms from Christmas until Easter. 

A cold frame constructed for winter use, ahd 
not simply for late autumn and early spring, 
must be built on a little different plan from 
those which market gardeners use. If properly 
built and fitted up plants can be securely kept 
in a cold frame when the mercury outside is 
hovering around the zero mark, To secure this 
protection the frame must have double walls 
and double sash, and it must be sunk deep 
enough in the soil so that the lower parts of the 
walls are below the frost line. 


Location for a Winter Cold Frame 


“THE best and practically the only location 
for such a winter cold frame I found to be 
on the south or sunny side of the house, barn 
or shed, and if the cold frame can be put into 
a corner where it is protected by two walls so 
much the better. The size of it should be regu 
lated by the size of stock window-sash that 
can beobtained cheap. Any old window frame 
will do, as a little putty and a glazier’s knife 
will put it in good condition. 

I began by excavating in the ground a hole 
three inches smaller than my sash, to a depth 
of twoand a half feet. Ithen fitted old boards 
inside of the hole, nailing the edges together to 
form a rectangular box whose top edges ex- 
tended a few inches above the surface. Then 
I built another box frame just like this, ex 
cept that the edges did not come up quite so 
high, inside of the first, leaving a space of two 
inches between them. This space should be 
filled with straw, manure, or dead leaves. 

I next fitted the top sash to the frame, giving 
it a slope toward the sun sufficient to carry off 
any water that might fall on it. This sash 
rested on the inner wall board and just cleared 
the outer one. The second sash, needed in cold 
weather, fitted on the outer board of the wall. 
This left an air space of an inch or more be- 
tween the glass sash. Still air is a good non- 
conductor of heat and this air space prevents 
frost from getting inside. A piece of matting 
made of corn husks, jute, cotton or any other 
material should be thrown over the top sash 
when the outside temperature gets below 





twenty degrees. The matting should be large 
enough to fall over the edges of the sash to 


keep the wind from getting inside. I next 

piled up dirt and manure to a level of the walls 
outside, and tramped it down firmly. 
Some of the Possibilities 

N CONSTRUCTING the inside of the 


cold frame I first made a layer of one solid 
foot of good, rich, fresh manure that was in 
the process of fermentation. When this was 
packed down firmly I added a surface layer of 
three or four inches of good, rich dirt mixed 
with manure. This is the soil-bed for seeds or 
plants, Heat is generated by oxidation, and in 
the cold frame it is the fermentation of the 
manure that produces the warmth. This fer- 
mentation goes on continually and heat is con- 
stantly being sent up from below. Ifthe frame 
is imperv ious to the outside air and winds 
there is no danger of the plants being frozen. 

The possibilities of such a cold frame are 
almost endless. You can raise fresh lettuce, 
radishes and parsley in rotation all winter long, 
or youcan plant your bulbs of hyacinths, daffo- 
dils, crocuses and tuberoses in pots in the 
autumn, and, after they have been kept in a 
dark place without water for a few months, 
bring them out to the light in the cold frame. 
They will grow wonderfully there, and blos- 
som early in February, March or April. By the 
latter part of winter or early in March you can 
plant any kind of early garden seeds in the cold 
frame for early transplanting in the open gar- 
den. You can slip geraniums in small pots 
and put them away in a corner of the cold 
frame. If watered occasionally they will root 
and bloom for early spring. 

All except those plants which are extremely 
sensitive can be raised successfully i in the cold 
frame, All of our hardy and semi-hardy plants 
do better there than in the house. Even quite 
sensitive plants will thrive. On the coldest 
days of winter I maintained a temperature of at 
least forty degrees under the double sash and 
mat protection, and much of the time the tem- 
perature ran up to sixty and sixty-five degrees. 


The Care Required is Not Much 


LITTLE attention and regulation of the 
cold frame must always be given, but 
only so much as one who loves gardening will 
be glad to give. The watering of the plants 
must be done in the middle of the day, when 
the outside temperature is the highest. There 
will be many days when it would be fatal to 
raise the sash. But theplants can go often a 
whole week without watering if the weather is 
very cold. The moisture of the surrounding 
ground keeps the soil from drying up as rapidly 
as in the house. When you do raise the sash 
to water sprinkle the water around freely on 
all sides so that the whole interior is moist. 
The plants must have ventilation as often as 
the weather will permit. This is obtained by 
raising the sash a very little in the middie ofthe 
day fora short time, but if the weather is very 
cold this cannot be done. Every moderate day 
should be taken advantage of for ventilating 
and watering. The only other care required is 
to watch out for exceedingly cold waves. Ifthe 
night threatens to be very cold cover the top 
sash with the matting or old bagging material or 
old strips of carpet. This should be removed 
when the sun is up the next morning. 
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When You Plan Your Painting 


An attractive color scheme costs no more 


than a poor one. 


‘To spread the best paint 


on earth costs no more than to spread the 


most worthless 1 


mitation. ‘lo have your 


work done by a skilled and trustworthy 


painter costs no 


than to have it 


more in the long run 
bungled by one who is 


incompetent and unreliable. 


Choose one of 


the artistic color schemes 


shown in our booklets, buy or specify 
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‘F Dutch Boy €) 
Linseed 
Oil 













and then select a painter who can take these two 
ingredients, both warranted pure, and mix them 


into ‘‘ Dutch Boy 


+] 


Painter’’ made-to-order paint, 


equally suitable for outdoor work and interior 


decoration. 


You can buy from your dealer our linseed oil 


in one and five gallon cans, 


sealed at the spout, 


bearing our trade-mark to show that you get it 
pure, just as it was pressed from the flaxseed. 


White-leaded walls, tinted to suit your taste, are 


washable, durable, beautiful and sanitary. 
can’t buy anything better. 


Money 
A simple, well-selected 


stencil gives each room the finishing touch. 


The 100 Designs of 
“Dutch Boy Painter” Stencils 


shown in our catalogue are specially choice. They 
represent the best work of a competent artist and 
are altogether different from the patterns com- 


monly seen. 
painted walls they 


When applied in delicate colors on 


show that good taste which 


helps make the home distinctive. 





Ask for Stencil Catalogue and for Painting 
Helps 14 


NATIONAL LEAD 
COMPANY 


New York Boston Buffalo Cincinnati 

Chicago Cleveland San Francisco St.Louis 

(John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) 
(National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh) 
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NATIONAL LEAD: COMPANY #NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
STENCIL CERTIFICATE 


[SERIES 14 J] [[MCM X17] 
Send us this certificate and we will send 
you our stencil catalogue showing one hun 
dred designs. Then you may select any you 
like and we will furnish them to you at 
one-half the catalogue price. Or send us the 
certificate with ten cents now and we will 
senda stencil cut ready to reproduce the de 
| sign shown on this advertisement, together 
with the catalogue. Send certificate to 
NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
Stencil Dept. 111 Broadway, New York York |, 
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No more Button-holes 
to make ! 


At the 
Notion 
Counter 
Wicke’s : 
Eyelet Tape 


(Patented) 
2 yard Packages — 10c 


Used for fastening dainty, lingerie dresses 
and waists—children’s frocks and under- 
garments. This new and time-saving method 
of finishing eliminates tedious button-hole 
making, and the sewing on of hooks and 
eyes, and gives greater satisfaction than 
either on garments that launder. The fin- 
ishing task has been a dreaded one until 
made easy by 


Wicke’s Eyelet Tape 


(Patented) 
2 yard Packages — 10c 


A package of Wicke’s Eyelet Tape in your 
work basket provides you with the ideal 
fastening for your lace or lingerie waists. 
The Eyelet Tape may be sewed in by hand 
or machine, and adjusted for a blind clos- 
ing, or to display the dainty crocheted or 
pearl buttons as desired. 


Sewed on in a Minute 
Think of the time saved in making button- 
holes for the children’s frocks and 
your shirtwaists—also for corset 
covers, night dresses and slips. 
You will never be without 
Wicke’s Eyelet Tape 
after once using it. 


If your dealer can- 
not supply you— 
send direct tous, 
giving hisname 
with 10c—and 
we will send 
you a sample 


86 E. 22nd 8t. 
e. 
— ta New York 
WM. WICKE Apo Encloned please find 
¢ orpackageo icke 
RIBBON CO. wr’ Fyelet <i 


Mfrs. of Cd 
Narrow Ribbons ” Aly Name 


36 East 22nd St. 7 


¢ Address— 
NewYork +” 
PA Dealer's Name. 
_ 
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and a ee) 
Dainty Figure 5 


always go together, for there’s grace, 
style, comfort and economy in my 


Made to Your Measure Corset 


My corset is the most comfortable and mostsat- 
isfactory corset to be had at double my price, and 
what’s more, it outwears most ready-made corsets 
and it actually improves any figure. 

I make my corsets of the very best materials through 
out. My workmanship cannot be excelled, and re- 
member, when I make a corset for you it must fit 
you—it must fit your figure to the minutest detail— 
it must feel perfectly comfortable—it must give you 
absolute satisfaction—that’s what you pay me for— 
that’s what I guarantee to give you or your money returned 
without the slightest annoyance to you and withouta moment’s 
delay. My corset offers perfect support to the figure—iny 
models are strictly up to the latest Paris designs (your 
measurement governs the design I select for you) and it 
possesses lines that produce grace, style and comfort. 

If you are in the habit of wearing made to order corsets, 
let me make just one pair for you—it’s well worth your 
while. My price and my workmanship will prove this; 
and my guarantee of satisfaction protects you against loss. 

Write for measurement blank and I promise, upon receipt 
of your order and remittance of $5.00 with full measure- 
ments, to send you the most perfect fitting, most durable, 
and most comfortable corset you have ever worn, 

Now please don’t delay—write to me today. (Reference, 
New Netherland Bank, N. Y.) 


MME. JEANNE, 43 W. 34th 8t., New York 


Made to order corsets by mail exclusively, 
































These Pure Linen Handkerchiefs 


Beautifully Embroidered 
25c each, postpaid 


Our New Catalogue 
shows a large variety 
of Pure Linen hand 
wrought Handker- 
chiefs at 25c each. 
Also remarkable 
Values in hand em- 
broidered designs at 
3 for 50c, 3 for $1.00 
and 50c each. 
Beautiful Irish 
Linen embroidered 
handkerchiefs at 15- 
25-50-75-$1.00. 
Write for catalogue 
of Pure Irish Linen 
Handkerchiefs. 


THE L. H. FIELD CO. 
101-109 Main Street, Jackson, Mich. 


The Children’s Shop y 


'» This same Boy has appeared in my 


vertisements of Baby Patterns and 

Outfits for the past ten years. 
- To prove my values, I offer this No. 780 Child's 
> Sweater of very soft, fine worsted; turnover collar 
, and cuffs. White trimmed with pink or blue, all 
P . white or cardinal. Sizes 1 to 4 years, $1.25 
i s\ value at 89c postpaid. Sizes 5 and 6 years, 
if $1.50 value, at 98c postpaid. Also 788 F, 
Pa 

















Boy's Skating Cap, sizes 6 to 14 years. All 
Gray, Blue or White or combination of same, 
50c value, at 29c. Offer expires October 30th. 

Money back if not satisfied. My outfit 
of 30 long or 12 short patterns only 25c. 
Write for Free Catalog today. 


Mrs. Ella James, 109 Union Bldg., Syracuse, N.Y. 
CHINA PAINTING 


One new study free for five names of China Painters. 
Colors, Studies, Kilns, half price. Catalogue. New text 
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book $1.00. ANGLO-FRENOCH ART CO,, Chicago. 





THE LOVE AFFAIR OF 
AN UGLY DUCKLING 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 19) 


At the end of the second week the fever broke. 
It-had been a hard pull for his nurse as well as 
for him. So about two o’clock, while Mother 
and the other girls had gone out to browse in 
the bazars, the nurse asked me to sit with the 
patient, who was asleep. We always wore the 
native dress about the house, and I was in a 
kimono, busy rearranging the cushions in the 
big chair, when he opened his eyes. 

He lay there, looking and looking. Finally 
he said in a weary sort of tone: ‘‘Don’t go up 
on the mountain; there are snakes there!” 
And with that injunction he went off to sleep. 

The next day, when he really woke up, he 
was firm in the notion that he was at our place 
on the Willamette in Oregon, and the nurse had 
to call Mother in to convince him that he was 
in her house in Japan. 


ONSIDERING how it all came out I 

- should have nursed him and won his un- 
dying devotion. But just as the situation was 
developing nicely Polly Wentworth and her 
mother arrived and Father’s affairs called us 
home. And I never set eyes on that man for 
four years more! 

Father’s affairs got into such a tangle that 
finally I decided to teach school. It was March, 
and the only place available was a district 
school out in the timber section of the Cascade 
foothills, at a logging camp called Janet. 

At the bleak station a white-haired circuit 
preacher got off with me and hustled forward 
to help drag a funny old organ out of the freight 
car. There was nothing in sight except a ware- 
house and trees and trees and trees. 

“Where might you be going, Sister?’ the 
preacher asked as the jerky train puffed away. 

“To Janet, to teach school; one of the direc- 
tors was to have met: me. What am I going 
to do?” I asked in bewilderment. 

The dear old fellow in his placid voice reas- 
sured me: ‘‘The tramcar will be here after a 
bit, and it will take us up to the Siding—that’s 
where the mills are; and if the director is not 
there by that time we’ll get Sister Earnest to 
find out what is wrong. We will have to stop 
there for dinner anyway.” 


‘ER, tramcar arrived, a big flat car drawn 
by a huge gray horse and a wobbly-eared 
mule, and driven by a stalwart logger, like and 
yet unlike everything I had expected a logger 
to be. There were the high boots, the flannel 
shirt, the heavily bearded face; but there was 
also something else that I couldn’t make out. 

“Can you play, Sister?” the old man asked 
after we were all, organ included, loaded on the 
car; and he put a hymn-book on the rack and 
drew out the stops for me. 

So, sitting on my trunk, I pumped at the 
organ and played ‘Scatter the sunshine all 
along your way-a’’; and along we went through 
the wilderness on that jostling old tramcar, 
singing at the top of our lungs. I was sorry 
when that road, flanked with wonderful trees, 
ended and the driver ‘“‘staked”’ his team and 
went with us to Sister Earnest’s for dinner. 

She got out her painted set and white table- 
cloth in my honor; she had already prepared a 
special dinner for the ‘‘preacher,’’ and the 
driver lived there. I was hungry as any school- 
girl, but I couldn’t eat that special feast to 
save me. Things were watery and unseasoned 
and either half raw or overdone; and it was a 
relief when we were interrupted by the arrival 
of the tardy director, and I was whisked away 
in a lumber-wagon over five miles of jolts and 
mud to Janet, a wild district with scattering 
houses set miles apart and a one-room cabin 
near the center of the area for a school. 

I had been there just a week, when one morn- 
ing, on lifting the cover of my desk, I found 
three neatly placed rows of tinned goods, a 
dozen oranges, a package of crackers and a box 
of candy. A note lay on top. 


Teacher: You will find the grub hard to get 
used to. These things will help. Remember, 
though, that the. people in a place like this are a 
sensitive lot, so be careful how you use this. 


Bless the fairy! Those tinned meats saved 
my life until fresh vegetables began to come 
and the strawberries to ripen. He kept the 
good work up, too, for every Monday morning 
there was a late magazine, a book or candy, 
and early in May some wild flowers were 
waiting for me on each opening day. 


IGHT weeks had passed and spring was a 

settled thing when the Siding station in- 
vited Janet to a “‘play party,”’ which is moun- 
tain dialect for party. Everybody in Janet put 
on his uncomfortable clothes and stiff collar and 
went. It was all noisy and rough. I did not 
wish to offend, but when I was suddenly seized 
and whirled off my feet and swung to another 
partner, in a mad sort of thing they called 
a game, it was all that I could do to live 
through it. So when the door burst open and 
a crowd of loggers came rioting in I was down- 
right frightened and slipped out of the side 
door, determined to get to Mrs. Earnest’s. 

But I had not reckoned on the darkness and 
my unfamiliarity with the place. I was peering 
about among the wagons, trying to find the 
one I had come in, when the door of the hall 
swung open and a tall man hurried out. 

“*Teacher!’’ he called. ‘‘ Teacher!” 

I huddled close to a horse. 

“‘Teacher!”? he called again, and came 
toward me. I stayed still, hoping he would 
turn; and he was almost on me when I ran 
wildly from him. I ran with all my strength, 
and suddenly everything went out. I vaguely 
heard water bubbling over stones and a man’s 
voice saying: “‘Poor little kid!’”’ I groaned, 
but I know I didn’t ask the conventional 
‘Where am I?” . 

‘““You smashed into a tree,’’ continued 
the man’s voice, ‘“‘and I am Jim Wentworth. 
Nothing will hurt you; don’t be afraid.” 

Then I felt myself being carried. Ever since 
I was a child I’ve read in stories of the heroine 
being carried in the hero’s arms, and it always 
had a beautiful thrilly sound. But there was 
nothing thrilly about this; my head ached 
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makes every baking a success. 
It’s because of the wheat. Only 
the choicest Northern Hard 
Wheat of North Dakota goes 
into OCCIDENT Flour. 


This is the finest bread-making. 
wheat produced, richest in nutri- 
ment— grown on the most fertile 
wheat lands.. There isn’t enough 
of this wheat for everybody. But 
with eight of the OCCIDENT Mills 
and more than eighty OCCIDENT 
elevators located in the midst of 


these famous wheat fields we get 
First Choice for OCCIDENT Flour. 


‘Donte More Have your grocer send one sack—test 


it for extra whiteness, lightness and supe- 

WV ; | rior taste in your bread and other baking. 
orth It! Test it for the extra quantity it makes. 

—In Every Sack Is If OCCIDENT fails to please you more 


: _ than any other flour you have ever used, 
Our Written Money your money will be paid back. Send for 


Back Guarantee. our Free booklet, ‘“‘Better Baking.”’ 


| Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, U. S. A. 








ABLACH E The “S & B” Mackinaw 








bi, Comfort In A 
Sporting Coat ~ 


The ideal coat for motoring, 
golf, hunting, skating, skiing 
and all forms of out-door sports. 

Made of the famous all-wool 
Oregon Mackinaw cloth—warm, 
light weight, impervious to wind, 
snow or rain, and especially 
adapted for hard wear. 


Face Powper 
AUTUMN GLORY 


triumphantly follows summer sunshine and 
Nature is at her best. LABLACHE triumphs 








over windandsun. Discerning 
women everywhere appreciate 
its value in preparing 
for the socialrequirements § | 
of winter. Invisible, § | 

adherent, dependable. J | 


Refuse Substitutes 
They may be dangerous. 
Flesh, White, Pinkor 
Cream 50c. a box of drug- 
gists or by mail. Overtwo 
million boxes sold annual- 
ly. Send 10 cents for a 
sample box. 


BEN. LEVY Co., 
French Perfumers, Dept. A, 











Cut on mannish lines, nicely 
tailored, its very bigness is at- 
tractive, yet it possesses lines 
which give it chic. 

The model illustrated sells for 
$6.00 and can be had in neat 
checks and plain colors. 

Catalogue illustrating wom- 
en's, girls’ and boys’ Mackinaw 
coats will be sent on request. 





Silberstein & Bondy Company 


9 to 11 West Superior Street 
Duluth Minn. 

















125 Kingston 8t., Boston, mt | 
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You can be independent and have your own 
bank account by spending your spare time Ht] 
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ine of fancy and staple wash goods, wais 
and suit materials, skirts, handkerchiefs, etc. ORNAMENTAL IRON FENCE 
Write now for beautiful free samples and Strong, durable and cheaper than wood. Hundreds of 
exclusive territory. pastors for _——. Chesca go ae pee grounds, 
CHELL H ” inghamt N.Y. etc. rite for free catalogue and special offer. 

MITCHELL & CHURCH CO., 327 Washington St. Binghamton, WARD FENCE CO. Box775, DECATUR, IND, 








KITCHEN BOUQUET 


GIVES A DELICIOUS FLAVOR AND RICH COLOR TO SOUPS, SAUCES, GRAVIES, ETC. 
USED BY LEADING CHEFS AND THE PALISADE MFG. CO. 
EMINENT TEACHERS OF COOKERY Al SAMPLE EREEJS 85 Clinton Ave., West Hoboken, N.J. 
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The Men Who Earn Their Way Through College 


Represent today a far larger proportion of the roll-call than they 
did ten years ago. In the first place, young men—and toa degree young women 
as well — recognize that a college education is essential to success in most walks 
of life. In the second place, it is easier to secure the necessary funds. 

Thousands of men and women, for instance, have obtained the education they knew 
they needed by winning Curtis Scholarships. They entered the institutions offering them 
the courses they required. We paid the bills. 

If you are handicapped by the lack of funds, yet feel that your plans for the future 
demand a college training, write us today. We shall teil you just how Curtis Scholarships 
are awarded and how, without cost to yourself, you can secure the education you require. 

In technical schools, in agricultural schools, in business colleges, in universities and 
state institutions of learning—in all these are enrolled men and women whose fees are 
paid through our Scholarship plan. 


Educational Division, The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Penna. 
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Best glove style 


is invariably found in the best 
gloves:— quality of skins, expe- 
rience of designers, skill of the 


cutters and stitchers: these 
things determine the degree of 
style in a glove. 


The surpassing style and ap- 
pearance of 


IW NE 
GLOVES 


are but the surface evidence of 
their splendid quality in every 
detail. 

FOWNES gloves are the product of 
135 years of glove-making experience— 
a guarantee of “best” in style, in fit, 


in durability. 
All sizes, lengths, shades. Always sold 


under their own name. 
Should you have difficulty in securing the 
genuine FOWNES gloves, send us the names 


of the shops visited and your address; we 
will see that you are supplied. 


It’s a FOWNES— 
that’s all youneed to 
know about a glove. 


Fownes Brothers & Co. 


119 West 23rd St., NewYork City 
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New Style Book of Dutch Furniture 


The most complete Arts & Crafts Furniture 
Style Book ever offered will be mailed to you— 
free upon request. 

It contains an instructive and interesting 
story about how, why and where this charming 
furniture is made, several beautiful colored inte- 
riors, and illustrates over 300 patterns of real 
Holland Dutch Furniture made in a quaint little 
Dutch city by clever Dutch Craftsmen, who im- 
part a distinctive touch and individuality to 
every piece which bears our branded Trade Mark. 

We will send you the address of our Associ- 
ate Distributor nearest you. Call on him and 
ask to see Limbert’s Arts & Crafts Furniture. 


Charles P. Limbert Company 
Grand Rapids, Michigan ~ Holland, Michigan 
Dept. L 























For Luck Pay 


 & 


TRADE, MARK, 





The most elaborately and: artistically designed 
card game ever published. Each card beautifully 
illustrated in colors. By the author of Flinch and 
said to be a better game. 

Great for two players, 

Still better for more. 
Embodies a combination of luck and skill which 
delights children and fascinates experts. You'll 
like Roodles — it’s irresistible. 

Of your Dealer, or 50 cents a 
Postpaid from us Pack 
Write today for sample cards and Rules FREE. 
Flinch Card Co., 119 Burdick St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


merica’s Greatest Game Center. 





THE LOVE AFFAIR OF 
AN UGLY DUCKLING 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 88) 


frightfully from resting on his shoulder, and 
my body felt stretched and breaking of its own 
weight. I was thankful when we reached Mrs. 
Earnest’s and he put me down. It was such 
a blessed relief to faint again. 

The next day I was fully aware of my sur- 
roundings in spite of the bandage over my 
eyes. Jim stayed until the doctor arrived 
from Eugene and set my arm and dressed my 
head. He assured Jim that all I needed was 
time and care to put me in shape again. 


| i that afternoon Jim came in terribly up- 
set. A dam had blown out away up the 
mountain at one of the important points in 
the river, and he had to go at once. He was, 
I learned, the Western manager for a big 
Michigan syndicate that was busy getting con- 
trol of whole sections of first-growth timber in 
the Cascades. The entire responsibility of the 
mills and the dams rested on him, and Mrs. 
Earnest told me that he was frequently out for 
a month at atime. I couldn’t see him as my 
eyes were bandaged, and I couldn’t talk in- 
telligibly with my swollen lips. So I held out 
my well hand to him. 

He took it and held it for a moment, then 
kissed the wrist gently. ‘‘ Poor little kid!” he 
said, and I heard him tramping away. 

Jim sent a messenger in each week to bring 
Mrs. Earnest a note asking for news of my 
improvement, and there was always a jolly 
little word ‘for me. In two weeks I was well 
enough to go back to my work. I had only two 
weeks more to teach, and I couldn’t bear to go 
home without finishing the term. I hoped and 
expected that Jim would get back before I left, 
but the last day came and no word from him. 

The director I knew took me and my trunk 
down to the Siding, and presently the big- 
bearded logger who had driven me before came 
running up the road. I mounted the tramcar 
and settled on my trunk as a hint that I was 
ready to start. The logger hesitated a moment 
before me as if about to speak, and then, 
throwing me a quick glance, he returned my 
careless nod and picked up the lines. 

As we slipped through the beautiful forest 
the pure joy of having accomplished something 
swelled in my heart and grew at the thought 
of being home in another day. There were 
no organ and no white-haired preacher, but I 
remembered and began to sing ‘‘Scatter the 
sunshine all along your way-a.” The logger 
turned to look at me, but I was too happy to 
mind what he thought, and sang right on. At 
the train I left my things to him and the con- 
ductor to put aboard,,and settled happily back. 
in the faded plush seat by an open window. 

As the train began to move a pebble tapped 
softly against the window-glass. I looked out. 
There stood the logger, hat in hand, his eyes 
twinkling. ‘‘Good-by, Teacher,” he said. 

I caught my breathin astonishment. “‘ Jim!” 
I cried. 

Jim waved his hat. ‘‘See you in August. 
Good-by,”’ he called. 

T WAS the evening before my birthday, and 

the whole family were together once more. 
Dick had “’phoned” out from town that he 
was going to dine with one of the men from 
college, and he might bring him out to spend 
the week-end with us. I was out on the steps, 
watching the moonlight on the primroses and 
the shimmer on the river. As Dick and his 
friend came whistling up the path I rose to go 
in, but Dick called me, so I waited. As they 
drew nearer it was easy enough to recognize 
Jim Wentworth in civilized clothes and with 
a smooth face, and my heart began pounding. 

When they reached me Jim said: ‘‘Run 
along in, Richard; I’ve something on my mind 
that can’t wait.” 

Dick laughed and went in. Without saying 
even “How do you do?” to me Jim turned me 
around with the moonlight full in my eyes. 
“Will you marry me, Little Person?” 

It was perfectly indecent, when I didn’t 
know him at all, so far as actually being with 
him went; but I didn’t know of anything in 
the world that I would like half as much, and 
I told him so. 

Just then Mother came out and Jim leaped 
up the steps to her. . ‘‘It’s all right; she says 
she will!’’ and he stooped and kissed her as if 
he were Dick. 

Evidently the whole family had known 
about it before I had. 


HE next morning it was easy to wake early 

and start on my birthday rummage. But I 
didn’t get far, for just inside my door stood a 
chair with Jim’s coat stretched over the back. 
The pockets were bulgy with packages, each 
numbered in the order in which it was to be 
opened. The first was a little leather book, 
beautifully bound and fastened with a clasp 
and lock, the key attached by a short, thin 
chain. And what do you suppose was in that 
book? Written in Jim’s even hand was his 
version of this very tale, from his waking that 
morning and finding me going through’ his 
pockets to the last good-night to me only a few 
hours before, telling how he had loved me from 
the time he took me all scratched and weepy 
from the tree and told me to go home to 
Mother—only he didn’t come to his wits about 
it until I sat playing on that wheezy old organ 
while he drove the tram. He wrote all about 
the fun of putting things in my desk, and he 
even said I was pretty! That was enough to 
make me love any man. 

Package Number Two was a little square 
box. In it was a note: 

Little Person, be at the tree in the ‘“‘back 
yard’’—where I found you nine years ago—at 
eleven. I want to put ‘‘Number Two” on 
myself. Jim. 

There was just time to open Number Three 
before I went to the tree. It was a much 
larger package than the others, and I felt that 
I knew what was init. I unwrapped it a tiny 
bit at a time, as if that would make what I 
hoped more certain, and was at the last fold 
when, bless the sweet heart of Jim Wentworth! 
out dropped a torn blue kimono sleeve and a 
pair of battered sandals! 
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This Handsome illustrated Book 
contains ALL the beautiful 
new Fall styles—over 2,000 
illustrations and descrip- 
tions of the garments 
which are to be worn by 
well-dressed women 
this season. There 
have been marked 
changes in the 
styles, and you 
will certainly 
want to see 
our Cata- 
logue before 
making yout pur- 
chase of clothing for 
Fall and Winter. 


Just drop us a postal card and we will be glad to 
send you a copy of our Catalogue by return mail. 


Fi 
‘ 


< 












No. 1L 115—Suit 


$1500 


11115. Stunning New Paris Model Suit, 
made of fine all-wool two-toned Diagonal 
Cheviot. Semi-fitted Coat, cut on the very 
newest lines, made with the new style back, 
showing a slight fulness gathered at the waist 
line, where there is a velvet piping and two 


velvet and braid covered buttons. Coat has a ; 

rounded cutaway front and fastens with silk braid loops and five 
velvet and braid covered buttons. The long graceful draped rever 
effects in front are a feature of this beautiful model giving an 


added touch of style,and are exceptionally becoming. The collar 
is of plain velvet finished on front edges with velvet piping and 
embellished with silk braid ornaments. The cuffs are velvet 
trimmed with braid to match collar. Coat is 32 inches long 
and is lined throughout with Belding’s guaranteed satin. 
The pretty graceful girdle top skirt is made with double 
stitched box-plait panel in the back, closing is concealed 
under left side of panel, and in the front there is a stitched 
fold effect extending from the waist line to below the hips 
and from there running diagonally around to the right side 
seam. Skirt also shows three deep side plaits as pictured, 
giving ample fulness at bottom. Colors: navy blue and black, 
brown and black, gray and black or a rich wine and black two- 
toned effect with velvet collar to match. See note above about 
sizes. Price, all Mail or Express Charges Paid by us, $15.00. 





WE PAY ALL MAIL OR 
EXPRESS CHARGES 














| This Fashion Catalogue is FREE 


Don’t Wait— Write for your Copy Today 





























BELLAS HEss &.© 
NEW YORK CITY. N.Y. 


We pay all Mail or Express 
Charges on anything you buy 
from us, no matter where 
you live, and WE 
GUARANTEE 
absolute satis- 
faction or 
money refund- 
ed. You do not 
risk one centwhen 
you send us an or- 
der. The two stunning 
styles pictured below 


are among the very newest 
brought out for the Fall and 
Wintex season of 1912-1913, and 
for such beautiful garments the 
prices are very low. Order either the 
suit or the dress and you will be con- 
vinced of the wonderful values we offer. 





About Sizes 


The Suit illustrated can be supplied in 
sizes 32 to 44 bust measure, 23 to 30 waist 
measure and 37 to 44 skirt ; also in 
proportions to fit misses and small or short- 
waisted women, sizes 32 to 38 bust measure, 
23 to 26 waist measure and 37 to 40 inches 
skirt length. 


The Dress can be furnished in sizes 32 to 
44 bust measure, skirt 40 inches; ~~ 


necessary . 











No. 35 L 116 $1298 

Robespierre Dress ae 

35L116. This Beautiful Robespierre Dress is mace of 
a fine quality Satin Charmeuse. Charmeuse is a new and popular 
fabric for fall and winter. It isa pure silk and similar in appearance 
to Duchesse satin and noted for its splendid wearing qualities. It 
is without doubt the most beautiful silk fabric yet produced by 
the high art silk weavers ofthe world. Blouse is plain in the back 
and is finished in yoke effect in front formed by a deep tuck. The 
dress fastens invisibly with hooks and eyes in front and is trim 
med down entire length as pictured with velvet covered buttons. 
Dress has the new Robespierre standing collar lined with white 
messaline and trimmed with tiny black velvet covered buttons. 
The little jabot effect in front is of cream color shadow lace. Col- 
lar may be worn as pictured or the bones may be removed and it 
may be worn flat in sailor effect if preferred. Long set-in sleeves 
with ruffles of shadow lace. The skirt is a plain gored model with 
a plait down the front and a triple box-plait effect in back which is 
stitched to a little above the knee, and from there tothe bottom falls 
in graceful folds. The crushed girdle and Directoire sash at the 
side are of self material. Body of waist is lined. Dress comes in 
black,navy blue, brown ortaupe (mouse gray). See note above for 
sizes. Special price, all Mail or Express Charges Paid, $12.98 





WE SATiSFY YOU OR 
REFUND YOUR MONEY 
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It Saves the 
Delicious 
Aroma 







Coffee Pot 
Percolator 
No. gog2- 





ASTE will never rob your morning 
coffee of its delicious aroma if it is 
made in a Manning-Bowman Percolator. 
Making is simplicity itself. A little /ess 
finely ground coffee than you'd need in an 
ordinary pot—the right measure of water 
for the number of cups you wish, and 
then—no further thought till you’re 
scated at table and ready. 


anning- 
Owrnaf;#»i 
Coffee Percolators 


work aulomalically as long as heat isapplied. Coffee 
is made in this perfect way—starting with cold water 
as Quickly asin an ordinary coffee pot with hot water. 
More than 100 styles and sizes of these coffee perco- 
lators on the market —in 
solid copper, nickel plate, 
aluminum and silver plate. 
We illustrate urn style No. 
3394 and coffee pot style 
No. 9092. For sale at lead- 
ing dealers. Write for recipe 
book and catalogue No. K 1. 


MANNING, BOWMAN 
& CO. 
Meriden, Conn. 


Also makers of Manning-Bow- 
man Chafing Dishes with 

‘‘Ivory’’ Enameled Food Pans, 
Eclipse Bread Makers, Alcohol 
b Pontagy Tea Ball Tea Pots, 


ebrated M &B Brass, Copper, 
and Nickel Polish. Also —. 
Percolators and Chafing Di; 


Urn Percolator No. 3394 








jOKM a aS 


gasty 


AMS ange AeOn 


— 
The Choicest, Tenderest 
Breakfast Hams and Bacon You Ever Ate 


HE tinkle of the breakfast bell sounds sweeter 

than ever when Hormel’s Dairy Brand Ham 
or Bacon is awaiting you. The meat of the 
tenderest, milk-and-grain-fed porkers from rich 
dairy farms of Southern Minnesota. Dairy 
Brand means extra_ quality, tenderness and 
flavor. Try a whole Dairy Ham or flitch of Dairy 
Bacon—delici ious in scores of ways. Fine to serve 
when “company” drops in. If your dealer does not 
handle Dairy Brand goods we will ship direct. Dairy 
Brand Hams 20c pound — Dairy Brand Bacon 30c 
pound F.O.B. Austin. Send draft or money order. 


George A. Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn. 











Try It. 


No condiment can equal Lea & 
Perrins’ Sauce for delicacy of 
flavor. It is tasty, appetizing, 
and a digestive. 


LEA<PERRINS' 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 
It is a perfect relish for Soups, Fish, 
Steaks, Roasts, Gravies, Salad 
Dressings and Chafing Dish Cooking. 


JoHN Duncan's Sons, Agents, N.Y. 














HOW I FED FIVE 
ON $11 A WEEK 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 50) 


eich person. Any woman giving her time and 
attention could do as well if not better. The 
value of this to others is that my work is that 
of an amateur. 

In nearly every family there comes a time 
when it is necessary to cut down expenses as 
much as possible either for a short or a long 


riod. 

When I fully realized the necessity of elimi- 
nating all unnecessary expenses the first thing 

was to decrease as far as possible the space to 
be taken care of and the number of mouths to 
feed. After all the maids but one had been 
sent away the family consisted of five persons: 
three adults and two children. 

I had a perfectly frank talk with the maid. 
I explained exactly how matters stood, with- 
out going into detail, and told her just how 
much there would be for grocers’ and butchers’ 
bills. I then oo the work as equally 
between us as I thought possible. 


How I Marketed 


GRoOcERY ORDER 
JANUARY 31 
1 Pound of rice . $.10 
1 Can of dried beef .28 


GROCERY ORDER 
FEBRUARY 7 


1 Package of cereal $.15 
2 Yeast cakes . 04 


2Veast cakes . .04 ; 1 
10 Poundsof granu- e c—, <r aa 3 
aes lated sugar, P 5 oi 6 Banari... - 59 

an of spinach . 2 2 
1Canofcorn. . A2 2 Cans of tomatoes a 
2 Pounds of cheese 54 $.87 


1 Bunch of bects ‘10 
1 Bushel of pota- 
a 50 BuTCHER ORDER 
2.48 FEBRuary 8 
5% Pounds of tip- 
end rib roast $1.40 


4 Pounds of butter 
at 43 cents a 


pourd . . . $1.72 3% Pounds of shin 
5 88 
BuTCHER ORDER sik ound of sau- 16 
JANUARY 31 Beef kidney . O05 
2 Pounds of lamb 2.49 
chops: . . $60 $2. 
2% Poundsof round $6 
sae DO a GrRocERY ORDER 
1 Fowl 3 pounds, 
at 18 cents . 54 Fesruary 10 
1¢ pre 2% 1 Bag of flour . $1.85 
3 po ound ‘ 63 1 —— of celery 2 
eef ki ney ° ‘ . 50 
1 Pound of link apis - 
Sausages. . 1S 


$2 
4 Pounds of butter 
$2.55 at 43 cents . $1.72 


GROcERY ORDER pene 
FEBRUARY 2 

6 Oranges . $.18 

2 Pounds of coffee 0 

1 Package of buck- 





BuTCHER ORDER 
FesRuary 12 
15 1 Fowl, 4 pounds, 


er n = 
6 Pounds of white at 18 cents . $.72 


cornmeal . . 15 
Marmalade . . 25 
Cranberries | 2 40 Milk and cream 


for two weeks $3.00 


Sweet potatoes . — AS Hees for two 


$1.73 weeks . . . 3.44 
Summary 
anuary 31 . . $2.48 February10 . . $2.60 
anuary 31 des 1.72 February10 .. iv2Z 
anuary 31 .. 2.55 February 12 72 
‘ebruary2 .. 1.73 Milk and cream 3.00 
February7 .. 87 Eggs a 3.44 
February8 .. 2.49 


Total . . » $23.32 
What | Did About Meats 


NE of my discoveries was to find how little 

it takes to make a delicious, nutritious 
soup. Every bone that comes into a house 
should go out by way of the soup-pot. The 
soup meat, which formerly had been used but 
once, now, after making a consommé, made a 
good stock for the foundations for other soups, 
and then a thin stock that could be used for a 
number of things, such as the French soupe 
a@ loignon, or in which to cook vegetables—in 
fact for anything where the stock has to boil 
down considerably and it is not the chief 
ingredient. 

I found that chicken timbale made with rice, 
or a Meat soufflé made with half a cupful of 
chopped chicken, lamb or veal and eggs, or a 
risotto—the Italian stew, than which there is 
nothing better to eat—can be made from 
giblets, and stock made from the legs and 
chicken bones and half a cupfu! of rice. 

The best way to reduce the butcher’s bill is 
to use less meat, but when one has men and 
children to feed one has to think of their 
needs. 

The cuts of meat that I have found the most 
economical are not always the cheapest. The 
tip end of the rib roasts, though high in price, 
will be found much more reasonable in the end. 
With the other rib roasts one needs eight or 
nine pounds for them to cook well, but the 
tip-end piece is so compact that five pounds 
will cook as well and go as far. There is very 
little fat and gristle, the bone is not so heavy in 
proportion, and the end not so long. There is 
sometimes a small piece of tenderloin on the 
under side, in which case be sure to cut it 
off before cooking, as it will make a fillet en 
casserole, cooked with vegetables, and it is so 
small that if cooked with the roast it will all 
dry up and be of no use. 


HEN buying a leg of lamb have the 

chops cut off the end. You will then 
have much less cold meat to use up, and the 
chops, though not so shapely as loin chops, are 
larger and can be cut in half, and you will have 
six or eight. 

It will be found economical to keep a piece 
of the round of beef on hand. I order about 
three pounds, cut thick, each week. The best 
parts may be used for steak. Before broiling 
soak in a tablespoonful of oil and half a table- 
spoonful of vinegar for a couple of hours. Broil 
with a couple of slices of bacon, as the beef has 
little fat of its own. The other parts of the 
beef may be used for meat balls, Irish stew, 
beef cannelon or curried beef or hash, so there 
will be absolutely no waste. 

If I want an especially nice steak I buy a 
large-sized porterhouse, the smaller one being 
much more expensive in the end. Have it cut 
where the tenderloin is large. Cut off the 
tenderloin and the end, and take the bone out. 
This will give two excellent pieces and the end 
and the bone. The sirloin may be used to broil, 
the tenderloin for a fillet, the end for meat 
balls or stew, or for soup, and the bone for the 
soup-kettle; and you will also have fat for the 
sOap-pot. 
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al CORNED 


roe ¢, £20 AMOMADC 
GR FISHBALLS. ¢ CREAMED 


ADY J 
“FOR IMME DIAT 


Really the Ready Codfish 


No cooking—it’s all ready cooked—Ready to use instantly. No soak- 
ing—just add potatoes for making Fish Balls. No Bones—No Waste 
—No Spoilage—No Fussing—just from the tin and there’s the fresh, 
large, tender, firm pieces of the finest Codfish from old Ocean's deeps. 


Caught—Immediately Cooked— Placed in Parchment Lined Tins 


Burnham & Morrill 
Fish Flakes 


Two sizes—10c and 15c 
(Except in the far West) 


Has just the right salty taste that reminds one of the Sea. No Picking ~- No Trouble. 


Cod Fish Balls Fish Hash Creamed Fish 


and many other ways of serving—Tempts the appetite—It’s good for you—nourishing 
and tissue building— it is more Free Book of Recipes—Every housewife should 
economical than expensive write for Good Eating, a little volume con- 


: taining many new recipes, menus and 
meats or chicken. valuable table information by the 
i i well-known domestic scientist, 
peace health and Mrs. Janet McKenzie sr 
stren too. Fditor of the ‘‘Boston Cook- 
et ing School Magazine.’’ It 
A a ie Plenty is Free on request. 
or 4 Persons 

oy one tin of B& M 

Fish Flakes—your grocer 


Burnham & Morril! Co. 
Portland, Maine, U.S. A. 

will gladly endorse and 

supply it. f he is out of 


Burnham & Morrill Paris 
Sugar Corn—New packing 

it, mail us 1O0c and we 

will send you a full 


now ready—tender, sweet, 

‘ : creamy—a revelation in 

i i Z F canned corn, Order acase 

size 10¢ Ay all +. . P from your grocer today. 
charges prepaid. 











Saved, accord- 
ing to Size, 
Style and 


By Our ¥ 
Reduced 
Factory 4 
Prices 


Mail a 
postal 


Big Stove 
Book FREE 








Most Up-to-Date Stoves 
—CASH or CREDIT 


Kalamazoo Stoves always have stood at the head of the proces- 
sion and zow with the latest improvements they ’re better than 
Location if@ilieein’, ©) -\7 etme ever. Yet the prices have been reduced and you still can 

buy them cash or credit as you 
please. Don’t wait a 
minute about asking 
for our free book 
of stoves and 
our offer. 






$5 to guy \ 













We Ship 

In 24 Hours 
—You Are Al- 
lowed 30 Days’ 
Trial, 360 Days’ 
Approval Test — 


WRITE 


for Catalog With 400 
Stoves to Choose 


Radiant 
Base Burner 


for this 






















That’s enough to prove our offer fair and square and right. Don’t 
but ask us for our book of 400 Stoves. You must have these stove f 
before you. Don’t buy until you’ve seen them and gotten every detai 
our offer— backed by $100,000 bank bond. Write for catalog No. 
and please give name of this. magazine. 


KALAMAZOOSTOVE CO., Manufacturers, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


We also make Furnaces and Gas Stoves, too. Ask for special catalogs if interested. 


A KalamMmadzgs «:: 











taaeMaré Direct to You >t 
































Cynthia Mills, 


Boston, offer 


$500 in Cash Prizes 
for Amateur Crochet Work 


These prizes will run from 
$50 down, with many prizes 
in crochet cotton in addition 
to the cash prizes. 


Lustabrite 


which is a “superiorized” cro- 
chet yarn, of mercerized cotton, 
isrecommendedand preferred, 
but our prize offer is not con- 
fined to articles made from 


Lustabrite 


Crochet Cotton 


Write to usfor full particulars of this 
prize contest, If your dealer can not 
supply you, we will supply you direct. 

We also offer the following beau- 
tiful, absolutely new designs, with 
crochet hooks and material enough 
to finish, at the price of the yarn: 

Y Scetehese Gaur Gotan dies) 

é Fawr ree aoe 


at t ° 
5. Bed Spread . 
6. Collar Bow . 


CYNTHIA MILLS Dept. A Boston, Mass. 


























Should be Kept 
ay Warm with Soft 


‘“iyy “‘Non-Nettle’”’ 
” White Flannels 


Teaseled Flannels cause irri- 

™ tation and suffering. Non-Nettle 
Flannels are made soft, smooth and long wearing 
without the ruinous teaseling process. Therefore, 
no irritating nettles, no weakening of yarn, and no 
i disappointment after washing. (25c to$1.00a yd.) 
i We sell direct to mothers, Beware of substitutes 
and imitations. “Non-Nettle” is stamped every 
half yard onselvage. We do not sell to dealers. 


Send for Free Sample Case 

i and receive samples of Flannels, Antiseptic Diaper, Rub- 
& ber Sheeting, complete lines of Baby White Goods, Dimities, 
lLongCloth, Etc. Alsoillustrated catalogue showing 50styles 
of White Embroidered Flannels, Complete Infants’ Outfits, 
if Separate Garments, Rubber Goods, Baby Baskets, 
ii Wassinettes and hundreds of necessary articles for expectant 
| mothers and the new baby. No advertising on wrapper. 
§ For 25cents we will include a complete set of Modern Paper 
if Patterns for baby’s first wardrobe that would cost $1.50 if 
| boughtseparately. Write at once or save this advertisement. 


) The Lamson Bros. Co,,345 Summit St., Toledo, O. 






































LEE: 


red o 
Reps of great interest to 
Every Prospective Mother 


Something new — only scientific garment of 
the kind ever invented. Combines solid com- 
fort and ease with ‘‘ fine form" and elegant ap- 
pearance in the home, on the street, and in society 
— Always drapes evenly in fromt and back—no 
bulkiness — no draw-strings—no lacing —no ripping 
or basting —Can be worm the year round. 
Made in several styles, and at prices lower than you 
can bay eo mutestal sod Bove them made at home. 
Send forour Fine Illustrated Book —‘‘Fine-Form 
Free Maternity Skirt’’—It's F REE to every woman 
Writing for it. Tells all about these skirts, their advan- 
tages, styles, material, and cost. Gives opinions of phy- 
sicians, dressmakefs, and users, TenDays’ Pree Trial. 
When you get our book, if your dealer has not yet been 
supplied with Fine- Form Maternity Skirts, make your 
selection Of material and style, and we will make the 
armentto your order. When you get it, wear it ten 
ys, and if you don’t find it exactly as repre- 
mted, send it back and we wil) cheerfully refund 
ery cent paid. Other Skirts— If not in need 
of a maternity skirt, remember our famous B & W 
dress and walking skirts will positively please 
you —same guarantee,— Illustrated book free. 
Which book shall we send? Write to-day to 
Beyer& Williams Co,,Dept.A, Buffalo, N.Y. 















bd Invitations, Announcements, etc. 
Ing 100in Script, $2.25. 100 Hard En- 
graved. $6.50. Express paid. (2 sets 

06. Samples free. 


envel for each.) 100 Engraved Cards, $1, 
H. EDWARD HARVEY 4 CO., 3114 N. 9th Street, Phila., Pa 








DANGER ROCKS IN 
MARRIED LIFE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14) 


“They all called,” I answered, “but I never 
returned any of their calls.” 
He drummed again, frowned more deeply, 


looked at the baby all unconscious of problems 


and worries, then sighed. ‘‘I guess I’ve been 
several kinds of a fool in my time,” he said. 

I ignored it. ‘“‘Baby came, and she’s been 
sick a good deal. They might accept the 
apology,” I suggested. 

“Try it,” he exclaimed, brightening. ‘‘I 
don’t know much about such matters, but try 
it; try calling on some of ’em; the kiddie’s got 
to have her party.” 

This was the beginning of his rebirth in social 
matters. He was able to see, in the light of his 
baby’s possible unhappiness, that the social 
responsibility is a very real and important one; 
that social life has a meaning and purpose; 
that a wife must take her place in the com- 
munity for the sake of her children; that she 
owes a duty to society as well as to her house- 
hold. This way of looking at it had never 
dawned on Richard before. His only concep- 
tion of social life among women had been one 
of foolish frivolity, meaningless and mindless. 
I believe life in a large city like New York is 
inclined to dim the broader view and to make 
people self-centered and selfish. 

I made the calls; I spoke of Baby’s constant 
care, and, with the kindness of older women 
looking on at a young mother with her first 
child, they accepted the explanation. I found 
out afterward that they thought I had ignored 
them because they were not musical. Nearly 
all of them returned my calls, and in time I 
was invited to their teas and receptions, and, 
little by little, my place in society was made. 


NOTHER thing that helped me at this time 
was the coming to our city of another 
piano teacher, a rather showy performer who 
made quite a stir in musical circles. His wife’s 
name was in the social columns of the Sunday 
papers every week; she was assisting hostesses 
and being entertained here and there, rapidly 
winning popularity. 

Richard lost several of his oldest and most 
promising pupils to the new teacher, and he 
traced their loss to friendship between them 
and the new musician’s wife. It was a social 
matter. He was terribly upset about it, for 
he is a conscientious teacher and had worked 
hard over these pupils; they were just getting 
where they did him credit. He paced the 
floor in a fever of resentment, working himself 
into a frenzy. 

I am prouder of my self-control on that 
occasion than on any other when I might have 
said: ‘‘I told you so.”’ I was able to forget 
that it was his fault, and to go to him and lay 
my hand on his arm tenderly and say, with 
real sympathy: ‘‘So far you have made your 
struggle alone, dear. Your wife is going to 
try her best to help you in future.”’ The great 
baby-man broke down and cried and let me 
comfort him; and, some way, I loved him in 
his helplessness and dependence as I had not 
done before. 

My husband was now eager for me to do all 
the things that once he had been so bitter 
against. But I never forgot his handicaps of 
temperament, his temper and jealousy, and 
I never talked much about the women I met 
or receptions I attended. I always manage, to 
this day, to bid my hostess good-by in time to 
be at home ahead of Richard. Often I came 
away from a party vivacious and excited, for 
social life is my natural element, but I made 
the stimulation of the afternoon that had 
entered my being act as a stimulation to more 
interesting companionshipfor Richard. I never 
talked of the affair, save as he drew me out, 
never seemed to be absorbed in these things 
that were apart from him. My maininterests 
when with him continued to be his work, his 
problems and his baby; and these were my 
main interests, the other things only tonics 
that kept me more vital for my real work. 


Y SEEMING indifference to society, after 

I was really in the swing of things, seemed 
at times to alarm Richard. He got in the way 
of telephoning me, on my days to make calls, 
to remind me of my obligations. If it looked 
showery he would call up and offer to send a 
cab around. He wanted me to neglect none of 
my social duties. He got over his old miserable 
distrust, and when I made an especially good 
appearance his eyes would light up with pride. 
He became extremely proud of the success of 
my parties, of the fact that I was called an 
exceptional hostess. 

It became necessary to send Baby out of 
town, and then he learned to appreciate my 
family, who eagerly welcomed Mildred and 
won her to health in the quiet of country life. 
He grew very fond of Mother and her quiet, 
old-fashioned dignity and family pride. When 
Mildred would do something especially pleas- 
ing Mother would say: “There now! that’s 
pure Smith”’ (mentioning my maiden name), 
and this would amuse Richard tremendously. 
But it gave him a new understanding of other 
than money values; he saw what “family” 
meant. 

A sort of reverent respect for me grew up in 
Richard, and his manner gradually became 
deferential. It was the result of awakening 
his better nature and giving him a purer 
understanding. 

The crown of my marriage came onits tenth 
anniversary. I was in the garden gathering 
some grapes for the breakfast table, when 
Richard came out asI reached up for a perfect 
purple bunch to lay at his plate. He came over 
and took my hand, before it could close about 
the stem, and drew it to his breast. I looked 
into his eyes and found them charged with a 
sudden poignant suffering. 

“Vou are so beautiful, dear, and I love you 
so; and Iam—I am not beautiful,”’ he said. 

“You are my world,” I answered, looking 
with wet lashes back at him; for he is; he has 
come to be! 

And then we gathered the grapes together. 


NOTE—This is the second of a series on “Danger 
Rocks im Married Life.”” The next one will appear in 
the November number of The Journal. 
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ine Weave 
nderwear 


HE present fashion in 
woman’s dress has brought 
about a demand for un- 
derwear which shall be fine woven, 
close-fitting and attractive to the 


eye and touch. 


This demand for Fine Weave 


underwear is being met by 


CJorest oN S 


KNIF UNDERWEAR 


Stand Finished 


in the *‘ Mize Weave.’”’ 


Any woman who prefers this Fine 
Weave underwear to the regular 
weave can find all Forest Mills 
sizes, weights and shapes dupli- 


cated in the “ Fine Weave.’ 


The 


Fine Weave underwear has the 
same hand crochet finish at the 
neck asthe regular line, and is sold 
at the same price for the corre- 


sponding quality. 


The Fine Weave can be had in lisle, silk lisle, 


wool, silk and wool, and cotton. 


It is made 


in sizes to fit every figure, is made in three 
weights—thin, medium and heavy—and is 
soldat all stores where good underwearis sold. 


Note the styles in 


the margin 


Dutch necks, low necks, high necks, elbow 
sleeves, long sleeves, short sleeves and sleeve- 
less, knee lengths and ankle lengths, union 
suits,vests and tights are all to be had in both 
weaves, all bearing the celebrated Forest Mills 
trade-mark which guarantees their quality 


and finish. 


Prices, 50 cents to $4.00 a garment 


We will be glad to send you the 
Forest Mills style book for the asking 


Brown Durrell (2 


NEW YORK 


Brown Durrell Bldg. 
15 West 19th St. 


BOSTON 


Brown Durrell 
Building 
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This Guarantee of Freshness in 
Every Box 
A box of Aiylers must in every way be sat- 


isfactory or we want you to return it to us or 
to our sales agent for free exchange. 


Bonbons Chocolates 


Aah? sales agents are the best druggists 
in their respective localities. We instruct 
them to order fresh goods of us frequently 
and to return to us promptly for full credit 
every box of 44 not in perfect condition. 

Write for Aay4 Interesting Booklet 

Tells of the founding of 44 and how 
purity and high quality are always assured in 


products, Name of agent 
nearest you sent with book. 


Milt 64 Irving Place, New York 
Ask your grocer for -Siv47 cocoa 
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And You Get This 
Complete 3-Piece 


OUTFIT! 


A beautifully matched 
three-piece outfit just like 
the woman hason. Latest panel plaited 
all-wool black or navy Panama skirt; 
satin embroidery outline. High waist 
effect. Hand embroidered white linene 
waist, with pearl linked military soft 
collar. Black embroidered flounce 
petticoat. Send us only $1.00 down 
and 85c a month until - paid for. 

Total price, $5.95. No. G550. ‘ 


Credit to You 


We invité you to open a credit account 
with us. We'll let you have any suit, dress, 
waist, skirt or coat in our free catalog and you pay 
while you wear them. Be well dressed all the time. 


EASY PAYMENTS 


No matter what you select from our beautiful big 
catalog of Women’s and Children’s Apparel, we 
will make you our low, easy payment terms. A 
very small amount down, and then‘a little bit 
each month, and your clothes are always in the 
height of fashion. 


1912 Style Books Free 


All the leading Fall styles are pictured in this book, 
No.28. Every new idea in women’s wearing apparel is 
shown. In this splendid style book you get a greater 
variety than you could find in a big store. Ask also for 
our big catalog of Men’s Made-to-Measure Clothes, 
No. 56. Send a postal or letter for either today. 


ELMER RICHARDS CO., Desk 2017, 35th St., Chicago 
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DRESS GALATEA 
























dealer's, or write for Samples. 


FRANKLIN MANUFACTURING CO. 
Makers of Moneyworth Fabrics 
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Look for 
this ladel 


67 Differ- 
ent Samples FREE 
Ironclad is the improved 
dress galatea. Makes up 
into charming dresses. Soft, 
fine, modish — made ‘in pretty 
foulard patterns as well as standard 
colorings. Stylish women wear it, and 
its durability. makes it ideal for chil- 
dren. 28 in. wide—1Scayard. At your 


118 West Fayette St., Baltimore, Md. 
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A BOARDER OF ART 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11) 


fight had been too muck. She’d like to go in 
and tell him what she thought of him. She 
just wished she could tell him things she had 
heard said about him in her house; tell him 
that though he might be a “lover of art’’ he 
was hated by artists. 

But, as that thought came to her, she 
changed. It occurred to her that it was very 
sad that a lover of art should be hated by 
artists. Maybe he did love art: perhaps it 
wasn’t just for show—as they thought. If he 
did—did love it—what a lot he was missing! 
That-thought- held her and grew bigger than 
all others. 


GAIN she heard the rustling of the leaves; 
he was coming past the gate once more, 
walking slowly. She watched his face. It did 
not seem to her as happy as the face of a man 
who could have everything he wanted ought to 
be. He never went down to the depths to 
which they went when they were saying 
“Stuff’s off” —but did he know anything of the 
happy heights that were theirs when “getting 
something’’? 

It was not in Mrs. Hulda to be afraid of 
anybody she was sorry for, to shrink from any 
one who needed to have things put to rights. 
Suddenly, with no plan whatsoever, she had 
walked through the open gate and met him 
with: ‘This is a beautiful sunset, isn’t it, 
Mr. Trent?” 

He raised his hat, too astonished for more. 

“‘T just stepped in,”’ said Mrs. Hulda, ‘“‘to 
speak to you a minute about art.” 

He looked at her: at the ostrich plume that 
had come in two and stood right up in the 
front and lay straight down in the back; at 
the shabby brown skirt and old black velvet 
coat somebody had given her years and years 
before; at the woolen gloves and the tin pail 
in which she hoped to carry back the eggs for 
Katharine. He tried to repress the smile that 
trembled on his lips. 

Perhaps he did not wholly succeed, for it 
was not without dignity that she continued: 
“You're a buyer of art, Mr. Trent, and I’m 
a boarder of it, so maybe we’re not so far apart 
as you might think to look at me. Neither 
of us, of course, is of as much account as the 
real artists; but, as we’re round on the edges, 
you might say, of the same thing, I thought— 
while I’m waitin’ to see if the Reynoldses can 
give me any fresh eggs—that we might have 
a minute’s conversation.” 


E DID not smile now; he looked inter- 
ested as he bowed and murmured: ‘‘ Cer- 
tainly, if you wish it.”’ 

“But there’s one thing in which we differ, 
Mr. Trent. You're a buyer of dead art, and 
I’m a boarder of that that’s living. I was 
thinking about that as I watched you from 
outside there, and the reason I stepped in was 
that it just seemed to me so kind of pathetic 
about you.” 

He quite failed in repression this time; his 
start of surprise was all unconcealed. 

“Mr. Trent,’ she said simply, “I don’t 
believe you can have any idea of all you’re 
missing.” 

He seemed at a loss for anything to say. 
“Missing?” he faltered. 

““Why, Mr. Trent,’’ she burst forth, “TI 
wouldn’t change places with you, not for’— 
she paused, then finished, a little twinkle in her 
eye—‘‘not for all the winter hats in Boston!” 

They laughed together; and after that he 
asked, simply and earnestly: ‘‘Why are you 
sorry for me?” 

“‘T don’t want to be boastful, Mr. Trent. 
I’m sorry if it sounds that way. But I wouldn’t 
change places with you because for just this: 
You’re:a buyer of dead art; I’m a friend of 
that that’s living. All we get from life is what 
life brings to our hearts. I think it brings more 
to the heart to be a friend of painters that’s 
living than to be spending a fortune on what’s 
left by them that’s dead.’ And then the 
Yankee residing in Mrs. Hulda added: ‘‘ You 
could do both, you know.” 

Again he laughed a little, but his eyes were 
grave. ‘And this—this satisfaction you speak 
of. In just what does it consist?” 

Mrs. Hulda considered and grew troubled. 
How could she say it? She did not know that 
it was at all. expressive of what she meant 
when she finally said timidly, for she had a 
sense of its being a strange thing to be coming 
from her: ‘“‘It consists in having the privilege 
of sharing the joy of the artist.” 


HE man who was spending a fortune on art 

looked at the shabby woman and was silent. 
His silence told her that she had conveyed 
her meaning; that‘gave her confidence. She 
forgot the tin pail which she had been carrying 
a little consciously since that first glance of his. 
She remembered only the artists she had known 
in those twenty-five years she had boarded art. 
Once more they all seemed around her. She 
wanted to speak for them. It was too bad, 
when she had this chance, that she was not 
one who could say things so they’d make an 
impression. But there was one thing she could 
do: she could do the best she could. 

“*Mr. Trent,”’ she began quietly, “‘they say 
you love beauty and art. You're spending 
your money on pictures instead of on race- 
horses and—things worse. I’m glad you are 
that kind of aman. But, being as you are that 
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‘*This new 
Athena Under- 
wear aids won- 
derfully in the 
fit of your 
It has 
greatly helped 
my reputation 
as a good dress- 
maker. That’s really why I rec- 
ommend it to my customers.” 


ATHENA 


UNDERW EAR 
For Women, Misses and Children 


“You will appreciate Athena Underwear not only 
for its wonderful ‘tailored’ effect, which means that 
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line and every curve of the 
body—but because it will 
Usual Form appeal to your innate sense 
of Knit a 
F bl of fineness and fitness—be 
cause it is dainty, supremely 
comfortable — an exquisite 
part of your apparel. 
Th 
Abneon “‘The elegance of texture of 
Garment Athena Underwear, the beau- : 
Curved Arm tiful trimming—sensibly put ; 
Hole. hat it k * % 
Slanting Shoulder and Sleeve. on, so that it keeps its beauty i 
Shoulder Stay. Elastic Cuff. throughout the life of the gar- 
ment—the combined warmth 
with lightness — all these 
The things go to make ‘Athena’ 
Patented ° 
Seat recognized as the very utmost 
in knit underwear quality. 
“The Patented Seat gives extra 
room where it is needed most— 
and it cannot gap or sag. The 
Elastic Cuff holds the sleeve in 3 
place and keeps it from slipping ; 
up on your arm. The Athena 
method of sizing makes it possible ? 
to have right fitting garments 
The Fabric for all types of figures from 
a is cut this very slender to very full. 
od : way and 
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each side of the seat. 
Stays on shoulders 
x 
“You can get ‘Athena’ in any fabric desired — it is made in all the 
shapes demanded by fashion’s requirements.’’ Costs no more than the 
ordinary kinds. 
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Color Restored on Dogskin Gloves 


to look almost as well as when new 
25c per Pair Return Postage Prepaid 


LEWANDOS 


Americas Greatest Cleansers and Dyers 
Established 1829 Principal Offices 557 Fifth Ave New York 
17 Temple Place Boston 1633 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 


“You Can Rely on Lewandos” 














24 BULBS FOR 10c 


Together with a Complete Treatise on 
the Culture of Hardy Bulbs both indoors 
and out, and our Beautiful Catalogue— 


ALL FOR 10 CENTS 
These 24 Bulbs, 3 each of 8 different 
kinds, will make beautiful pots of flow- 
ers for winter or lovely early spring flowers 
J for the garden. Plantnow. Our Catalogue of 
Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissus, Lilies, Hardy 
Plants and rare winter-blooming plants free to all. 


John Lewis Childs, Floral Park, N. Y. 
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Get a Superb Wing Piano or a 


Wing Player Piano for Four Weeks’ Fre e Tria 


We, the manufacturers of the superb Wing Piano for 
forty-four years, will send you a genuine Wing Piano or a 
Wing Player Piano—your choice of 38 elegant styles—guar- 
anteed for 40 years—without one penny from you. We 
even pay all freight —no promises — no obligations. 


Wonderful Offer: Positively one of the biggest piano 


offers ever made. Use the superb Wing 





me tr & 
One of our 38 Styles 





for four full weeks in your home absolutely free, then if not satisfied 
send it back at our expense. But we know you will keep it, for we 
propose to send you this superb high quality piano at our amazing discount —- yes, all discounts 
and teacher’s commissions saved to you. Keep the superb Wing at our lowest rock bottom price. 

Write Now for ‘‘The Book of Complete Information About Pianos.’’ Absolutely free and postpaid. 
The New York World says, ‘‘A book of educational interest everybody should own.’’ Full of valuable inside facts 
about pianos—shows you how to judge them like an expert. 156 pages. Write today and we will send also our 
beautiful catalogue showing latest art styles of Wings and full particulars of our wonderful offer. 


=m WING & SON (Est. 1868), Wing Bldg., 9th Ave. and 13thSt., Dept. 2017, New York Ci —— 
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Sheets and 
Pillow Cases 


Established 1848 —Times change 


but Ulica remains a standard 
OR over half a century — 1848 
to 1912—- the name “Utica” has 
stood for good and reliable sheets 
and pillow cases. Millions use 
them. Look for the “Utica” label. 





Pusast UAT Degta ata ata te 


Sold by most good dealers 


Our “Mohawk” Brand is a 
good sheet, not quite so 
heavy as “Utica”. 










UTICA STEAM AND MOHAWK 
VALLEY COTTON MILLS 
UTICA - - NEW YORK 
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‘| recommend this hair preparation to you 
because for 100 years refined women have used 
it with gratifying results) ED. PINAUD'S 


name is your guarantee of satisfaction.” 


It is but natural to want beautiful hair or if 
yours is luxuriant and glossy you certainly want 
to preserve its beauty. 


ED. PINAUD’S 
HAIR TONIC 


(EAU DE QUININE) 


used faithfully will quickly improve your hair 
and give it lustre and fragrance. Test it before 
buying —note how it instantly removes dan- 
druff, and the gentle stimulation it imparts. We 
have a 10c. tnal bottle for every reader and 
will send it to you with a little bottle of ED. 
PINAUD’S famous Lilac Vegetal perfume, 
if you will write to our American offices. 10c. 
for both little bottles. Write to-day and give 


your dealer’s name. 


PARFUMERIE ED. PINAUD 


101 ED. PINAUD BLDG., NEW YORK 











Look for Label 

Accept only the genuine, with 
actual label as above. Buy 
"Porosknit" and see that you get 
3 a Guarantee Bond 
with each garment. 
For Men For Boys 


Styl 
50° Shits and Drawer 25 


Men's Union Suits, $1. 
Boys’ Union Suits, 50c 
Any Style 


Write for Booklet 
Chalmers Knitting Company 


15 Washington Street 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 





























You can give your coat 
that tailor-made effect 


Any woman who makes her 
own clothes can have her coat just 
as stylish and perfect-fitting as 
the best tailor could make it. The 
finishing touch that does it is the 


Que een. f 
Coat Foundation 


Acombinationof tailor’slinen ,; 
canvas, French _hair-cloth, 
and white felt. Cut, assem- 
bled and made into a com- 
plete foundation, including 
collar and shoulder pad— 
all ready for inserting. An 
integral part of the garment 
and won't sag or wrinkle. A splen- 
did thing even for ladies’ tailors and 
dressmakers. 

$1 at lining or notion counters of lead- 
ing department stores. If you can't get 
the Queen Coat Foundation, we'll send it on 
receipt of $1 and your bust measurement. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Write for booklet ‘‘Home Tailoring Made Easy’’ 


Universal Pad Co., 175 Berks St., Philadelphia 




























A year buys 

The Keystone Policy 

$2000 Accidental Death 

$15.00 Weekly papente (sick or accident) 
WOMEN and ME 

16 to 70 years A 

Everyone needs protection. 

German Commercial Accident Co. 











Dept. L. Philadelphia, Pa. 
BEAD ar Ornaments, ekiaces Lampe 


and hundreds of other pretty things to wear, to sell 
and for the home. Illustrated catalogue for a stamp. Address 


United Beadwork Co., 17 W.45th St., NewYork City 
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kind of man, seems to me it must be there are 
things you don’t understand. ° Seems to me 
you can’t understand that at your very gates 
are them that—why, that’s fairly willing to 
lay down their lives—I board art, and I 
know—because -they love beauty and art.” 
Suddenly her-head went up. ‘Oh, I’m not 
begging for them, understand! I’m just point- 
ing out your privileges; your chance to have 
something to’ do with the art that’s in the 
making, to be a real part of something. As 
has many times been said in my house, it’s not 
right you should have so much to say about it. 
Who are you, they often say, that so much 
should depend on you? But as long as it is 
that way, seems you might help us out of the 
bad fix we’re in on account of you by—well, by 
caring a little about /iving strivings. Being as 
human life is hard anyhow, seems kind of a 
pity that they should have to be dead, and 
such a long time dead, before the fortunes gets 
to them. Why they say that them you’re 
buying now—spending enough on to keep all 
the artists in America!—didn’t know, in their 
time, where their board was coming from. 
There’s such a sadness, I think, in things being 
a hundred years or so too late.” 


HE stopped; she had a fleeting sense of 
her bonnet’s being on crooked and of her 
face being screwed up in a way that made it 
ugly. But when she glanced up at the man 
she forgot all about that. His look would 
not indicate that he was thinking of her 
bonnet—or even of her ugliness. 

“In a hundred years from now, Mr. Trent, 
you and me will be mingled with the ground. 
We pass away—rich and poor pass away. 
That’s why it seems nice to do something while 
we’re here, have some part in what our own 
time is up to—do something that leaves us, 
you might say. It would be nice if a hundred 
years from now there were them that walked 
this ground with reverent feet and said: ‘Here 
lived a man who was our friend. He-was our 
friend because he was a friend to those of us 
that were around him.’ I declare, Mr. Trent, 
it does seem we ought to have kind of a friendly 
feeling to them that’s on earth same time as 
we are.” 

She paused. ‘“‘There’s the Reynolds boy 
with my eggs, and I mustn’t keep him waiting 
after he was so good to oblige me.”’ She hesi- 
tated, but the man did not speak, and she had 
not the courage to look at him. Perhaps if she 
had she would have been too overwhelmed 
to try to say those last things that struggled 
within her to be said. 

“While I was waiting outside your gate, 
Mr. Trent,”’ she said at last tremulously, “‘I 
had a nice and peaceful feeling. I looked 
around me at this that is beautiful, and I felt 
that I had some right to the pleasure of this 
beauty. I felt that in my putterin’ way I’d 
helped some of them that understood it, them 
that makes the world more beautiful to other 
folks by passin’ on the understanding of it. 
And that’s why—if you’ll excuse the ways of 
a plain-spoken woman—I felt sorry for you. 
Maybe it’s a pleasure to own old masters, but 
I don’t see how it can put the warm, living joy 
in your heart that grows out of the feeling of 
having a real part in something. Just ownin’ 
must bea cold kind of thing; helpin’ is warmer 
and cheerfuller. I have an idea that if them 
you’re spending the fortune on now could 
speak they’d say: ‘At your own gates are 
artists. Give them their chance. Maybe by 
giving them their chance you can help make 
a finer picture than any you could buy!’ 
Wouldn’t surprise me 2 mite if they’d say just 
that. Artists are like tnat. You see I board 
art, so I know. If you could know ’em like 
I do I think you might see ’twas a privilege to 
be associated with such folks.”’ 

She was edging away, but even now she 
did not look up at the man’s face. Some- 
thing about the still, silent figure made her 
feel like not doing that. ‘‘ Well, I’ve stumbled 
along kind of haphazard, but I hope you'll 
remember one thing, Mr. Trent: the living 
may be great as well as the dead—and need 
just a little more looking after.” 

She straightened her bonnet, bowed and 
left him. 

6 hoy sudden interest of Mr. Herbert Trent 
in the work of American artists was the big 
thing that year in the art world. Through his 
various schemes for the furtherance of the art 
of his country many new artists of great prom- 
ise were brought to light. The fresh, fearless 
quality in the work of Katharine Conrad was 
one of the joys of that season’s exhibitions. 

“How about it?” a friend asked one spring 
day, as they tramped the woods of the Trent 
place by the sea. ‘‘ You never were at all keen 
about American art.” Why the great change 
of heart?” 

The man was silent. ‘‘I met a woman,”’ he 
said at last. 

The friend was_.all interest—scenting ro- 
mance, picturing the fascinations of the woman 
who could work that wonder. ‘‘Um—an 
artist? ”’ 

Herbert Trent smiled faintly and shook his 
head. 

But the other man wanted to know about 
the woman—radiant being that she must be. 
*“Oh, yes!” he pressed; ‘‘a—a friend of 
American art, I suppose.”’ 

Mr. Trent looked at him gravely. “Just 
that, I should say,” was his answer. 











Write today for this sample of 
the wonderful Maish “filling!” 


See how thick it is— yet how light and 
buoyant — how it expands to twice its height 
the moment you open the box! It is this 
unique filling, made into a downy one-piece 
layer, the exact size of the finished comfort, 
which gives that luxurious 


“Warmth without Weight” 


for which Maish Comforts are famous. It is this 
filling that makes Maish Comforts twice as thick as 
the ordinary kind, as warm and light as the most 
expensive Eiderdown. 

With this sample filling we will send you sam- 
ples of the distinctive new Maish cover designs, in 
moss and wild roses, chrysanthemums, poppies, 
poinsettias, Persian and conventional fancies, bor- 
dered and medallion effects, etc. Also the Maish 
booklet and the name of your nearest Maish dealer. 
A post card will do—write today. Tur CHAs, A. 
MAIsH Co., 1125-1135 Bank St., Cincinnati, O. 


Three covering materials: Maisaline, Maisateen and 
Maisilk. Prices: Baby Comforts, $1.25 to $2.50. Crib 
size, $1.50 to $3.50. Full size, $3.50 in Maisaline 
to $10.00 in Maisilk. — ra _—— $4.75 up. 
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There is Luxury | 
Without Extravagance in 
these Wonderful Coats of 


Sealeite 


So closely does ‘‘Sealette’’ resemble the 
finest quality of natural Seal that even a fur 
expert has difficulty in detecting the differ- 
ence. You can enjoy all the benefits—style, 
appearance, warmth, wear—of a real Seal 
coat without having to pay such high prices. 
Every garment follows the most exclusive style im- 
ported model and is fitting for all occasions. You can 
choose from a great variety of styles on sale at depart- 


ment stores, specialty shops and reliable dealers 
everywhere. 


See this label 
in every garment 


for your 
protection 


Prices of “*‘Sealette’’ Coats range from $20 to $50 
according to elaborateness of design and trimming. 


“SALT’S” 


Burma, Llama and Neva Caracal 


are faithful reproductions of natural skins, made in 
the most fetching latest styles at moderate prices. 
All will meet the taste of the most exacting of well- 
dressed women and will give wonderful service. A 
‘‘Saltex-Fur”’ or ‘‘Salt’s’’ label (gold lettering on black) 
in every garment. 

If your dealer cannot show you any of the above gar- 

ments, accept nothing else, bu 4 write us immediately. 


SALT’S TEXTILE MFG. CO., 96 Spring St., New York, N. Y. 
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FOOD 
Is just as good for 
“ grown-ups” as it is 

for infant. = 








accutane ating 
necessary to nourish and 
strengthen the body. 


—It is particularly 
appetizing. 


Eskay’s is especially 
beneficial before retiring, 
and is a perfect food 
for the aged or anyone 
with impaired digestion. |} 
SAMPLE FREE | 


Z: 
| 
| 


SMITH, KLINE & FRENCH (0., 429 Arch St., Philadelphia 
Gentlemen: — Please mail me a free sample of 


Eskay's Food. 
Name 

Street and Number 
City and Sate 
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SanlO Cesners 


Tested and approved. 
More than 30,000 in use. 


Five types of machines to 
meet every possible require- 
ment and to fit every purse. 


Write for “‘Santo’’ booklet on dustless 
homes and name of nearest representative. 


Keller Mfg. Co. , 2109 Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia 




















Great offer—inside price—the famous, reliable 
RAPID. The quick-working, money-saving 
RAPID. 30 Days’ Free Trial. Saves your Meat and 
Grocery Bills. Free Recipe Book tells how. Write 


Wm. Campbell Co., Dept. 13, Detroit, Mich. 


e Invitations, Announcements, 
etc., 100 in script lettering, including 
inside and outside envelopes, $3.50. 
Write for samples. 


Stationery Engraved 
with any two or three initials 
onogram 22222545 
cluding 50 envelopes, $1.35, 

100 Visiting Cards 50 cts. 
in an attractive script lettering. 
ar 25 Christmas Greeting Cards $1.00. 


Daintily engraved in 10 different designs. 
Workmanship unexcelled. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


L. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1023 Chestaut St ., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“Then I promise to be good and not tease— 
only a little, and I’liJet them come and marry 
you if they want to. Now doesn’t that show 
I like you?” 

“Tt does, dear!”’ 

“Shall I bring one of them now? I’m just 
dying to see what they will do about it.” 

“No, no, not now. Wait.’ 

“All right. Don’t get excited. Here’s the 
landing.” 

- Lancing hastened ashore, arm in arm with 
his wife. His mind was still in a whirl over 
the astounding discovery that this laughing, 
chatting, smiling being at his side wasa differ- 
ent one from the others she had named. The 
great protons was to discover who and what 
the others were and what their relations were 
to be to him. He thought of the Hindu. 
The man had claimed knowledge of scientific 
psychology. Also he had intimated that he 
understood the cause of the girl’s peculiari- 
ties. He had evidently foreseen this present 
complication. 

While Lancing pondered they had left the 

pier and were turning up the road that led to 
“The Heights.” They came to an embank- 
ment. 
Billie slipped her arm free from his and leaped 
across with the agility of a gazelle. ‘“Wasn’t 
that a jump!” she exulted, as he leaped after 
her. ‘‘Sometimes I feel as if I could fly. Oh, 
won't you buy a flying machine?’ 

“We'll see,” he replied. ‘At present we 
can hire or borrow an automobile to take us 
up to the College.” 

“Oh, I’m not tired; I neveram. Must I 
ride? I’d so much rather walk.” 

“Very well,’ assented Lancing, not ill- 
pleased at the opportunity to attempt to bring 
order out of the chaos of his mind. 


“THEY swung away up the road at a brisk 

gait, in both looks and actions most unlike 
a newly wedded couple. The bride skipped 
along, laughing and chatting in gay abandon- 
ment to the pleasures of the moment; the 
bridegroom strode up the road beside her, his 
brows furrowed from the straining to concen- 
trate his mind and check and rationalize the 
wild turmoil of his thoughts. Presently, as they 
entered upon a lonely stretch of the winding 
road, his absorption was disturbed by a vague 
consciousness of stillness. He swung along 
two or three steps before he realized that the 
silence was due to the cessation of his com- 
panion’s laughter and merry quips. ‘The little 
body had become more erect and dignified in 
carriage and the dainty head was lifted ina 
poise that could not be mistaken. The gray 
eyes glowed up at him with the proud humility 
of a princess in love. 

“Rose!” he stammered. ‘‘Isit—can it be 
you?” 

“Of course it is I, Frank!” she murmured in 
loving reproach. Her eyes sank before his 
scrutinizing stare. “You don’t take me for 
Jane, do you?” She laughed lightly at the 
absurdity of his question, but he detected 
a slight quaver of uneasiness or fear beneath 
the merriment. 

He caught himself and forced an apologetic 
smile. ‘I beg your pardon, dear,’’ he said. 
“*T must have fallen into a most disgraceful fit 
of abstraction. But I’ve been so troubled.” 

“Troubled? Oh, Frank!” She casta swift 
glance up and down the road and flung herself 
into his arms. “Dearest, I’m so sorry!” 

For a moment he stood stiff and unrespon- 
Sive, Overcome with the fantastic weirdness of 
the situation. His wife’s arms were about his 
neck, his wife’s head upon his breast, yet it was 
not his wife. It was not mischievous “Billie” 
whose voice trembled with loving ecstasy, 
whose soul glowed up at him through the misty 
gray eyes in ardent surrender. This was 
another girl; another girl in the same body; 
a girl whose love he had won, though ignorant 
of her separate identity from “Billie,” and 
from, as it would seem, the timid, pensive 
personality, ‘‘ Marie.” His hesitancy lasted a 
mere fraction of a second. Whoever or what- 
ever she was he loved this impetuous, ardent 
creature with allthe strength of his being. He 
drew her to him and showered kisses upon her 
mouth and eyes and blushing cheeks. Nor did 
she seek to resist or avoid him, but clung to 
him with face upturned. 


s M* WIFE! My wife!” he whispered. 
iVi ‘Husband!’ she whispered in response. 

“Husband? Then you know!” he cried, 
thrusting her out from him to stare at her 
white face. 

She stared back at him, astonished at his 
sudden change. ‘‘ Know?” she echoed. 

“‘You said ‘ Husband.’ ”’ 

“‘And you ‘Wife’! My lover, my husband! 
It isthe truth. We are husband and wife now 
and forever! This is our real marriage. The 
ceremony—the minister and veil and ring—all 
those are mere formalities.” 

‘‘Minister? Veil?” he stammered. “Don’t 
you remember the Justice?” 

“*Justice?’? she asked in a puzzled tone. 
““Have I been unjust? Do you mean to 
Denny Connors?” 

He groaned. “Then you don’t remember!” 

‘** About your fighting him?”’ 

*“‘No. About our marriage.’’ 

Her eyes sank and she blushed adorably. 
“Dearest, are you trying toteaseme? It was 
shameless of me to fling myself at you, but I 
love you so much I cannot express it. I am 
yours, dear, utterly yours!” 

“Then you ” He paused a moment, 
and went on with quick resolve. “Listen, 
darling. Som: thing has happened, something 
which may have very serious consequences. 
Youlove me? Trust me?” 

** Always! With my whole heart! What is 
it, dear?” she cried, drawing back to search 
his face, her eyes clouded with anxiety. 

“It’s no use!” he exclaimed. “I don’t see 
how I can lead uptoit. Flljust have to blurt 
it out. Darling, you know there are times 
when you don’t remember?” 

*“*You mean ——.”’ she inquired, half avert- 
ing her face and drooping her eyelids to gaze 
at him witha covert look. 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for October, 1912 


One Million Whisk Broom 
Handles Will Fall Off Today 


Tack them on, tie them on, wedge ’em on with wads 
of paper—they will soon be off again. But they 


won't come off if they are put on with stick-everlasting 


je AGE’S 
Git & 


How many things in your house are sick with the disease 
which one to twenty drops, applied externally, of LEPAGE's Glue 
willcure? Takean inventoryof the loose joints, shaky knobs, 
rattling furniture,wabbly banister rungs that are warping, sag- 
ging, shrinking, say, one penny’s worthaday. Then figure how 
mucha ten-cent bottleof LE PaGr’s Glue willsave you in dollars. 

Now Mark: There is no bad smell to LEPAGE’s Glue. It 
doesn’t dry up—the cap is air-tight. Youcan use every drop. 
That little metal spreader works into crevices and corners, 
spreads the glue thin and even—revolutionizes the use of glue. 


Get Two 10-cent Bottles Today 02:23 


Write for Our Free Booklet, ‘‘Glueism.’’ It will teach you some mighty valuable glue 
economies. It contains 101 uses for glue, wi!l suggest a thousand more. 
Russia Cement Co., 20 Essex Ave., Gloucester, Mass. 
We manufacture Glzes (hard or liquid) in bulk for all industrial purposes, 
Sold in pin-sealing tubes also. Library Slips with every Bottle and Tube. 
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Dainty women—women who really care—insist 
on absolute purity in any preparation they put 
on their faces or hands. 


That is why “Vaseline” appeals to the most 
fastidious taste. 


aseline 


For Delicate Skins 


““Vaseline” is the very essence of purity. There is 
nothing that is cleaner or more gentle to the skin. 


It contains no animal or vegetable fats. It can- 
not turn rancid. It is sterilized in the making, 
and completely germ-proof. 


To sallow, muddy complexions “Vaseline” is a 
wonderful help; and nothing does more to pre- 
serve the velvety softness of youth. 


Dainty women insist on“ Vaseline.” 


Every mother— every girl—should know about 
the different “ Vaseline” preparations. Write 
today for illustrated booklet — Dept. L. 


Chesebrough Manufacturing Company 
(Consolidated) 


17 State Street, New York. Branch Offices: London — Montreal 
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‘Ask for Our FREE 
—Nightie Book” | 


It tells all about the need 

of fresh air— 

Tells how lots of folks get it— 
Tells what is apt to happen 
to those who don’ t— 

Tells how those who do, 
benefit by sleeping in 



















5A | 

BRS! HT ‘ON | | 
RISBAD 

Rist AIR : 

SLEEPING SYSTEM _ 


Hygienic Night-Wear 
For Men, Women and Children 


You should know all there is to know - 
about this wonderful new system of night- - 


wear. It’s built on purpose for folks who 
have Fresh-air-itts. Tens of thousands: 
will wear it and families everywhere wil!: 
be. healthier and happier. They'll save* 
money on their ‘““Nighties,” too. 

Warmest, coziest, most comfortable, most 
durable. Guaranteed! 

If no one in your vicinity handles this 
night-wear, there is another very easy 
way you can obtain it. Write for our 
‘‘Nightie Book” tonight. 


H. B. GLOVER COMPANY 
Dept. 20, DUBUQUE, IA. 








AFormand Corset Combined 


Has no padding, hooks, 
steels, clasps, eyelets, Pc 
strings, nor heavy steels. 4} 

The construction makes deep \ 
breathing easy and natural, 

and erect posture becomes a 
comfortable habit. No com- 
pression at shoulders be- 

cause straps do not cross. 


Price $1.00 
Extra quality as 
illustrated 


$1.50 
Hose so ma 
attached 


seas 

The name SAHLIN on each garment 

guarantees satis/actiort or moreey re- 

SJunded. Made in medium and light 

weights. Give actual waist measure, 

, bust measure deszred and length from 
armpit to waist line. 

ASK YOUR DEALER. If he cannot 

supply you, order from us, adding 14c 

postage. Write for free fashion booklet. 


The SahlinCo., 1402W. Congress St. Chicago, Ill. 





Supporter 


Standard supporter for women. 


| New Styles with 
Rubber Cushion Loops 


25 cts. per pair 
Other Styles 
50 cts. to $1.00 


“The name is on the Buckles.’’ 


If your dealer cannot supply you-— 
remit direct. 
] 


Arthur Frankenstein & Co.,, 
514-516 Broadway, Now York —__ 








You should have a copy of 
our catalog, which we will 
send you on receipt of a 
poste’ mentioning THE 
pies’ HomME JourNAL. We 
Can supply you with all ma- 
terials for OIL, WATER 
OLOR CHINA PAINT- 
ING and STENCILING. 


THE FRY ART CO. 
41 West 25th St., N. Y. City 
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S45 mean that there are times when you are 
not here.” 

She broke into a nervous laugh. ‘Of course, 
you absurd boy! Mostof thetimeI’m at ‘The 
Heights.’ This is the first time I’ve been here 
since the day you brought me up from the bay, 
all sopping wet—the day you saved my life, 
Frank!” 

He perceived the attempt to divert him and 
no less clearly he saw the chance to ensnare 
her. ‘Not here since then? How about 
yesterday?” 

**Oh, yesterday, of course,’”’ she readily 
agreed. “‘How could I think of that now, when 
my heart is overflowing with the memory of 
the day you first saved my life?” 

He set another smare: ‘‘The day you first 
came, Rose, the first time we met.” 

““The first—no! Surely you remember 
before that, on the steamer,” she parried. 

“It’s no use, darling!’”’ he exclaimed, eager 
to put an end to her frightened attempt to 
evade him, ‘‘I know all. I’ve discovered 
everything. Rose! My darling Rose!” 


WORD of endearment and the tone in 

which it was uttered checked her struggle 
to free herself and fly from him. ‘‘ You are 
my wife,”’ he asserted. 

““ Yes, I am your wife!” she responded. 

He held her out from him again. ‘‘ My wife 
in fact as well as in truth.”’ 

“*T—I do not understand.” 

““We were in the city before we came here; 
we went to the courthouse and obtained a 
license, and then we were married by a 
Justice—a Judge.” 

*“Married!’’ she criedin amazement, thrown 
completely off her guard. “You married me 
when I wasn’t ’’—she thrust herself clear of his 
arms with spasmodic strength—“ you did that, 
knowing that I —— 

“No! I did not learn until afterward, when 
we were coming across the bay. I had guessed 
there was something wrong, odd. But not 
that, Rose. The first I really knew was coming 
over. It was then that she i 

“*She? You mean that moonstruck, malig- 
nant thing that haunts my body whenever I go 
to sleep or fall into a trance, or whatever it is 
that happens? ‘Tell me,whatis it? Youcan’t 
imagine how horrifying it is, this thing that has 
written scores of letters to Aunt Mirah about 
people and occurrences I never dreamed of, 
who gushes and twaddles in her diary and calls 
herself ‘Marie’ and drools about being good, 
and then does the most fiendish things to tease 
and torment me. If it keeps up much longer I 
think I shall go mad! But I won’t be driven 
mad; I won’t! J’ll fight that jellyfish thing 
and smash it to pieces!” 

Her rage was as impetuous and uncontrolled 
as her love; her eyes flamed with fury. The 
average lover would have shrunk from her 
in disillusionment, but Lancing was no aver- 
age lover, nor was his love an average love. 
Instead.of retreating he seized her and sought 
to quiet one passion by rousing another. Under 
his lips the angry light of the eyes softened, the 
face smoothed and lightened, the lips curved 
in a tender smile. 

“You poor, distracted darling !’’ he soothed. 
“There’s no need for you to fear or to be angry. 
I’ve made a bargain for you, a truce. Trust 
me You will not be teased again.” 

‘* What a relief! So you’ve made the nasty, 
sloppy thing go away?”’ 

“Well, not exactly. You see we’re—she 
and I—we’re married.” 

“Married!” This time she flung rather than 
thrust herself out of his arms. 





E SAW that in a moment she would 
again be infuriated beyond reason. It 
was no time to hesitate. He caught her wrists 
in a tense grip and spoke with domineering 
harshness: “Stop that! Be quiet!” Thestern- 
ness of the command, coupled with his relent- 
less grip and masterful glance, checked the 
inception of her outburst and she stood as 
though stunned bya blow. ‘‘Now listen, and 
I shall try to give you some idea of this un- 
believable mix-up. In the first place there are 
two others besides yourself, not merely one.” 

““Two?’’ she gasped. 

‘* Another one besides ‘Marie,’ one who has 
tormented her as well as you. Poor‘ Marie’ is 
agirl you would love. She has never done you 
any harm.” 

“Except nauseate me with her gush and 
Theosophist twaddle! Why are you maudling 
over that sentimental creature? ”’ 

‘What I am trying to do i isto make clear to 
you the terrible dilemma in which we are all 
placed. Consider my position. Here I am, 
married to ‘Billie’ 

‘*¢ Billie’?” 

“The other one, the mischievous madcap 
who has been teasing you and ‘Marie’—an 
elfish, merry child with the barest touch of 

malice.in her. make- up.” 

“She has done the most awful things! I 
know! Cousin Jane has taken good care to 
nag at me for the sins of that imp.” 

With a start Lancing recalled “ Billie’s” 
claim that she was always present ‘‘down 
under”— whatever that might mean—and that 
she saw what the others did and heard what 
they said. He knew only too well that she was 
not one to withstand abuse long. It was an 
occasion for diplomacy. ‘‘No, darling,” he 
replied, “‘ youare mistaken. ‘Billie’ is thought- 
less and does things you would never think of 
doing, but it is all in fun.” 

“Fun for her. I’ve no doubt of that.” 

“But she has given me her promise to be 
good and not tease you any more, and to do 
what I tell her.”’ 

“She has? Then tell her to go away and 
stay away.’ 

“But—I couldn't do that. 
darling, she’s a part of you?” 

“She’s not! That little imp? She’s not!” 

‘* She says she has been with you in this body 
since before even ‘Marie’ can remember 
anything.”’ 

“Tt’s a lie!—a horrid lie!”’ 

“Hush, Rose. I feel sure ‘Billie’ told me 
the truth. One thing was that she is always 





Don’t you see, 
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Let Us Show You 


How Easy It Is ToLearn 


To Play, Sing or Teach 


In Your Own Home 


In Your Spare Time 
Most Successful Home Course Ever Devised 
Easy To Learn — Easy To Pay For 


_.. The ability to play or sing always makes the man or woman, possessing such 
ability, the center of attraction in any social gathering — secures those attentions 


and honors which assure social success. 


If you only realized how many advantages and pleasures music offers — not to 
be obtained through any other accomplishment — how easy it is to become a profi- 
cient musician by means of our home course of study you would not put off care- 


fully investigating this matter another day. 


Parents owe it to their children, and 


to themselves, to take this quick, easy way to musical success. 

No matter where you live, or what your sex, age, occupation or previous knowledge of music, 
you can study any desired branch of music— in your own home—and with exactly the same 
success as though you came to Chicago for each lesson. 










originated and perfected by 


William H. 
Sherwood 


PADEREWSKI 

and Other Great 

Artists Endorse 
Our Lessons 


Our Student’s Piano Course 


A Complete Conservatory Course, 


William H. Sherwood 


@ master musician, who obtained universal recognition as one of America’s 
most talented pianists and most thorough and successful instructors—a pupil 
of Kullak, Deppe and Liszt — who, in turn, received their training from Czerny, 
who sat at the feet of the greatest master, of them all — Beethoven, 
knowledge of the great masters, combined with the results of his own 30 years’ 
experience, as teacher and pianist, Sherwood put into im- 
perishable form in this course of correspondence lessons. 
Mr. Sherwood’s methods, both in general musical analysis 
and in arm, wrist and hand training for technique and 
musical expression, are many steps forward in the evolution 
of musical art — and the ease and thoroughness with which 
our students master our lessons fully demonstrate their 
simplicity and completeness. Every difficulty is explained 
and the subject of each lesson made so clear and plain that 
anyone may readily comprehend it. 
or test, is given on each lesson. 
so far in advance of other methods. 
will attain absolutely certain results, at less cost and in 
less time than can be secured by other methods of study. 


The sum of this 


A weekly examinaticn, 
That is why our courses are 
That is why our students 


The Sherwood Normal Piano Course 
Enables Teachers To Teach Better, And So Increase Their Earning Power 


The musical profession greatly needs thoroughly trained men and women, both as musicians and teachers. 
No matter what your previous musical training, or what your ambitions, you cannot afford to fail to carefully 
investigate the splendid opportunity offered by our Normal, Piano, Harmony, Composition, Counterpoint, 
Public School Music, History. Analysis and Appreciation of Music Courses to increase 


ability and incorme. These courses may be taken at home in your spare time. 


taking our Courses of Lessons. 


More than 


teach their children, for married folks to revive their interest in music. 


SIEGEL-MYERS 


Correspondence School of Music 
**The Foremost Correspondence School of Music’’ 
Maintains A Faculty of Eminent Teachers 


—composed of artists of international reputation, trained by the best American and European masters, each a 


specialist, with years of successful teaching experience in his particular branch. 
to carry your musical studies, you will receive the best instruction obtainable anywhere. 


VOICE CULTURE, with the aid of the Edison 
Phonograph, by George Crampton, the noted English 
baritone, concert singer and teacher of the art of sing- 
ing. The Phonograph has made it possible for you to 
study under Mr. Crampton and receive his personal 
instruction — even though you are at the other end of 
the continent — with absolute success and satisfac- 
as 7 Endorsed by Thomas A. Edison himself. 

MONY, COUNTERPOINT AND COM.- 
POSITION. by Adolph Rosenbecker, Dean of the 


Faculty, and Daniel Protheroe. 


ur professional 
,000 teachers are 
These Music Courses also offer a remarkable opportunity for mothers to 


No matter how far you wish 
Besides piano we teach: 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC, by Frances E. Clark, 
HISTORY, ANALYSIS AND APPRECIATION 


OF MUSIC, by — Dillard Gunn. 
co. F. ld. 


RNET. by A 
VIOLIN. by Arthur Heft. 


REED ORGAN, by Frank W. Van Dusen. 


MANDOLIN, by Samuel Siegel. 
BANJO, by Frederick J. Bacon. 
GUITAR, by William Foden. 


Endorsed by the World’s Greatest Musicians 


* is one of the best authorities in all the world regarding all matters pertaining to piano 
Paderewski playing. Paderewski’s endorsement alone aaeit be conclusive evidence that our course 


of correspondence lessons is well worth your most careful investigation. 


ments of other recognized authorities given below. 
“It is one of the most important additions to the 


Read both this and the endorse- 


pedagogical literature on Pianoforte playing published 


for years. Asan excellent guide for students and solid and reliable advice for te achers it is bound to become pop- 
ular — the more so as it bears the stamp of a real pianist and eceomptinee musician and expesie nced pedagogue. 


Damrosch 


Director New York Symphony Orchestra, 
** Your lessons are admirably prepared 
and serve their purpose in tga particular. 
~ I congratulate. you-.and-your. pupils. 
WALTER DAMROSCH. 


Moszkowski 


the famous composer, says of these les- 
sons; ‘* Easy to understand. They solve 
the problem of giving piano lessons by 
correspondence in an altogether brilliant 
manner. MORITZ MOSZKOWSKI.”’ 
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Diplomas and Degrees In Music Granted 


These honors give great eo First, because our Faculty is an all- 
d, because our standard of work is so 
high: Third, our lessons are highly endorsed by so many great musicians. 


Easy to Learn—Easy to Pay For 

We have arranged a monthly payment plan to encourage music lov- 
ers, who would like to study music but who do not feel able to pay 
No matter what your income you 
will not feel the cost of this course — the payments are so small. 

rT) 9? fo refund every penny paid 
Our “Binding Guarantee’’ {9, (o£224,°°"Y, Penny 2 
thoroughly satisfied with your progress after completing one 

of our courses, is conclusive evidemce of our sincerity and 


Secon 


star Faculty of great artists: 


for a full course in a lump sum. 


ability to successfully teach you. 


FREE Valuable Art Catalog 35.2"%t" 


we will send 


lustrated Art Catalog, whic 
you absolutely free, explains this exceptional oppor- 
tunity to study music under master teachers, at your 
home, during your spare time. It contaims letters 
of endorsement from a great many famous au- 
thorities and from teachers and students who 
have takem our lessons —interesting extracts 
from our lessons, a photograph of our valu- 
able diploma, a copy of our Guarantee, etc. 
A limited number of suertiat Scholarships 
available to early applicant. o 


SIEGEL-MYERS CORRESPON D. 


ENCE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
275 Monon Block, Chicago 





I. J. PADEREWSKI. 
Sousa 


America’s Foremost Bandmaster, well 
known composer, speaking of our work 
says: ‘‘ Will prove invaluable to those 
who.embrace-your system .of instruction. 
JOHN PHILIP SOUSA.” 


Emil Sauer 


Dresden Conservatory, one of the great- 
est virtuosi of the times, speaking of our 
lessons says: ‘‘Néw, original, of great 
merit, and important value. 

EMIL SAUER." 
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Address 
Town 
Age Do you play? 
Do you wish to prepare to teach? 


Have you studied Harmony? 


State previous musical instruction 


In which one of above courses interested” 


Sing ? 


9° 


———— Siegel-Myers Cor- 
mdence School 
onon Block, Chicago 


Please Send Catalog free and full par- 
ticulars regarding home music lessons. 
Na 


State 


Teach 


usic, 
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The New Dessert: 


Can be ‘‘ made in a jiffy.” 

With the aid of fruit, berries, 
whipped cream, etc., the practical 
housewife can serve Nesnah in 


an endless variety of dainty and 
attractive forms. 








You simply dissolve it in milk or 
cream, let stand a few moments, and 
you have, ready to serve, a most exquisite 
dessert. 


It is the one tasty, delicious food- 
dessert. Not to be confounded with 
gelatine preparations. 


Nine Flavors: 
Vanilla 
Chocolate 
Orange 
Lemon 
Pistachio 
Raspberry 
Maple 
Caramel 
Coffee 
10c a package at 
all grocers. 
Sample sent free— 
full-size package on 
receipt of 10 Cents. 
State choice of 
flavor. 
Prepared by 


‘‘THE JUNKET 
FOLKS”’ 
Little Falls, N.Y. 


MANILLA ALA LO 
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Sheets and 


Pillow Cases 


Make smooth, white beds that are a joy to 
look at and sleepin. They are easy to wash 
as they never turn yellow, and they are 
unusually durable. 
Ready Made or Ready to Make 


Made by Naumkeag Steam 
Cotton Co., Salem, Mass. 


PARKER, WILDER & CO. 
Boston 
New York 














y Ball-Cup Nipple ™ 


FREE to Every Babe 


This Ball-Cup Nipple is the only 
bottle nipple ever invented that 
has acup, or that has puncture f 
protected from enlargement (it 
being away from end of nipple), which 
thus feeds regularly and only cupful at zr 
a time; can not collapse. : 
It fits closely’ about the neck of any small | 
bottle; outlasts several ordinary nipples. | 
We'll send you one FREE totry tfyou send usyour 
address and your dealer's name on a postcard. 
State Baby’s age; kind and 
quantity of f ata feeding. 


Hyeeia Nursing Bottle Company 
N 1347 Main St., Buffalo, New York 






Half 
A Section 























A $50 CORNET 


Wecelebrate our48th 

or 30 year as the world’s 
largest band instru- 

ment house by introducing an American 
made cornet that challenges the best; 
beautiful model; easy blowing. Send for our 


Big Band Book FREE! 
and let us give you particulars of our won- 
derful new values. Monthly payments. 


Lyon & Healy, 25-98 E. Adams St, Chicago 


| ‘Art of Writing’’ —Booklet Free 


In this work, the Author of the **Get-Rich-Quick- 
Wallingford Stories’ tells how to tell your story, 
whatever it is, in a way to get results. Booklet free 
. on request to any business man, lawyer, teacher, 
4 minister, reporter, salesmanager, advertising man, 
Geo. Randolph Story writer, student or club woman. Write today. 
Chester 


PUBLISHERS SYNDICATE, Dept. RB, Cincinnati,O. 
















WHICH ONE? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 95) 


mt. I have no doubt that she is here now, 
istening to us.” 
“Here! Now!” cried the girl, staring about 


- her in nervous fright. 


“Yes, in your own mind,” explained Lancing. 
“T don’t pretend to understand how or where. 
She said ‘down under.’” 

The girl recovered herself and tossed her 
head defiantly. ‘“‘Pooh! In my mind! You 
believe that? Pooh! AHI ask is for you to 
send her away—forever.” 

“How could I send her away, even if I had 
the power? You forget that she is my wife.” 

“Your wife!”’ The slender wrists wrenched 
violently in his grasp. 

“Be quiet!” he commanded. “I have told 
you how it happened. I did not know.” 

“You know now!” she panted. ‘And how 
about that spineless angel, ‘Marie’? Is she 
your wife too?” 

“TI wish I knew. I’ve never heard nor 
dreamed of such a predicament. Here you are, 
three of you, all in one body—unless, after all, 
you are really one girl.” 

“They’re not. I’m the only real one. 
They’re just imps or illusions.” 

“You wouldn’t say that if you knew them 
asI do.” 

“As you do?”’ she repeated i in an airy, high- 
pitched voice. “‘ You are quite well acquainted 
with them, aren’t you? You've made love to 
them, of course, thinking they were I?”’ 


E SAW the snare and sought to avoid it. 

“What! Make love to ‘Billie’? She’s a 
dear girl, but she doesn’t care about love. 
an hates kissing and love-making and all 
that.” 

“Oh, she does? How about that other thing ? 
You needn’t tell me you’ve not made love 
to her.” 

“T have told you I thought you were like 
other girls, a single girl, only given to widely 
different moods.”’ 

“Yes,”’ she assented, ‘‘that is some excuse. 
But, of course, you understand it is not to 
happen again.” 

“Not happen?” he stammered. 

“Ves; this affair with that ‘Marie’ thing 
must stop at once. I'll not share you with 
anybody, much less that silly creature.” 

“But, good Heavens, Rose! Don’t you 
see ae 

“Yes!” she screamed, her pent-up jealousy 
bursting out; ‘‘I realize, I see! You love her 
too! You want me to share you with her! It’s 
despicable! I won’t doit! I hate her! ” 

She stopped, gasping and panting; then, 
before he could speak, she smothered her rage 
and asked in a tone preternaturally suave and 
quiet: ‘‘ You'll send her away and hate her, 
won't you?” 

“What can I do?” he answered. ‘If only 
I could do something!” 

“You don’t want to!’’ she shrieked. ‘“‘ You 
won't give her up! I hate you! I hate you!” 

She wrenched her wrists out of his grip and 
darted from him up the road at frenzied speed. 
He dashed after her a few yards and then 
dropped into a long, swinging stride. Though 
her mad flurry swept her swiftly out of sight 
up the winding road he held to his slower pace, 
confident that she would soon lose breath and 
sink down helpless until he overtook her. 

Under ordinary circumstances the race 
would have ended within a quarter of a mile, or 
half a mile at the utmost. But the girl was 
sustained by that reserve of energy which en- 
ables the fever-wasted patient to resist in his 
delirium the combined strength of strong men. 





ANCING lengthened his stride and breasted 
a rise that brought him into full view of 
‘“‘The Heights.’ The girl was far ahead, still 
running. He drew up short. Unless she col- 
lapsed he could not hope to overtake her 
before she reached her aunt’s bungalow. 

Presently he again broke into a jog trot, 
eager to see whether or not she had reached 
home uninjured by her mad exertions. He 
soon came into view of a number of the young 
people and children who had flocked out, 
excited by the wild flight of the girl. To avoid 
comment he fell into a walk and passed through 
the midst of the crowd with as indifferent a 
bearing as he could assume. The largest group 
was before the entrance to the bungalow path. 
But as he approached he saw Mrs. Harper 
speaking tothem. They were dispersing when 
he came hurrying up. She had turned back, 
however, and he did not overtake her until 
she was entering the bungalow veranda. 

“Mrs. Harper, one moment!”’ he called. 

She started and faced him, with far more 
feeling than he had ever before seen her betray. 
“So! It is you, Mr. Lancing. This agitation 
is your doing. I had already concluded that 
your presence was the disturbing element in 
Rosemary’s aura. I am now so convinced of 
the fact that I must request you not to enter 
my house.” 

For a moment Lancing stood nonplused. 
Then the remembrance of the papers in his 
pocket suggested a course of action. He held 
them out to her and argued seriously: ‘‘ Surely 
you cannot be so unjust as to condemn me 
unheard. You cannot refuse to let me see 
my wife.” 

“Your wife!” she cried, for once shocked 
out of her phlegmatic serenity. 

He nodded emphatically. ‘‘Here are our 
marriage license and certificate. We were 
married this morning. But tell me at once, is 
she well? That is 3 

“You may well ask! She rushed in upon us 
frenzied! She pushed Jane out of their room 
and locked herself in, raving, deaf to our 
appeals. Arthur has gone to fetch the Guru, 
for he i 

““Good!”’ cried Lancing. 

*“*Good’! You say ‘Good’? You were 
skeptical of the holy man’s powers.” 

“No. I was coming to seek his aid and 
advice after I had learned about Rosemary.” 

“Then I have indeed misjudged you. Come 
in. You are very welcome.” 

Lancing followed her into the parlor, where 
Mrs. Willet lay upon the settee, white faced 
and trembling, overcome from the shock of 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 97 
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For Outdoor 
and Indoor 


Picnics 


“Quick With the Big Taste!” 


There never was acan nor a sandwich big enough to hold all you 
want of the Big T’aste—the taste of Underwood Deviled Ham! 


For when the last fragment of ham has been searched out of the can and 
spread on the last slice of snow white bread, you sti// have room for more. 

And why not, since it’s the hankering taste of good boiled ham, cooked 
en casserole to keep in the subtle ham savor of salt and sugar and hickory 
smoke? Then ground fine and mixed with the famous Underwood Deviled 
dressing of mustard and a multitude of spices. Not hot—just piquant. 

Made in a white sunlit New England kitchen of spickness and spanness. 

Read the recipe below and try it. You'll find yourself using Underwood 
Deviled Ham in omelets for breakfast; scallops for luncheon; salads for dinner; 
sandwiches for picnics, luncheons, teas, suppers, etc. etc. Hundreds of delicious 
ways to use it. Write for the famous Little Red Devil Recipes, sent free if you 
mention your grocer’s name and say whether he keeps Underwood Deviled Ham. 

Or send 15c and his name for small can to try. Economical. Small can 
makes 12 to 24 sandwiches, 

*Phone your grocer to send you some Underwood Deviled Ham today. 
Made by the Wm. Underwood Company, 64 Fulton Street, Boston, Mass. 


TASTE THE TASTE 


Try Little Red Devil Recipe No. 37— Deviled Cakes 
To small can of Underwood Deviled Ham add three mashed potatoes; one egg; four soda 
crackers, rolled to fine crumbs; salt and pepper to taste. Mix thoroughly and shape into small 
cakes. Fry brown in hot lard. Delicious with poached egg. 


UNDERWOOD DEVILED HAM 


“Branded With The Devil But Fit For The Gods” 


ORIGINAL—GENUINE Delicious, Invigorating 


HORLICK’S Malte MILK 


Better than Tea or Coffee. 
Rich milk and malted-grain extract, in powder. A quick lunch. Keep it on your sideboard at home. 


BS Avoid Imitations —Ask for “HORLICK’S” — Everywhere 
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The secret of a good salad 1s the dressing 
The secret of a good dressing is the oil 


WESSON 
Snowdrift 
Ol 'P is unsurpassed for salad dressings—and 


all cooking purposes. Delicious—wholesome—pure—and it costs only 
one-third as much as you would have to pay for imported olive oil 
anywhere near so good. May we send you our book of prize recipes 
for making good things to eat? Please mention your grocer’s name. 











The Southern Cotton Oil Co., 24 Broad Street, New York 


Savannah New Orleans Chicago San Francisco 
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Thousands of Dollars | 








To Inspect Onyx Ware 
==. We siniatain the 


a most efficient 
<i> and costly in- 
spection de- 
partment 
of any en- 
amel ware 
manufac- 
turer in the 
world. Every 
piece of 
ONYX WARE 
is carefully in- 
spected for im- 
perfections. Ifany 
occur the piece is re- 
jected. That’s only one of the manufacturing 
details which have made 


ONYX WARE 


“The World’s Best Enamel”’ 


We have the largest and best plant in the world 
devoted exclusively to manufacturing enameled ware. 
Our plant covers 20 acres of ground. We employ 
over 1200 people. We have been making enameled ware 
over 20 years and in business for over 40 years. Why 
shouldn't we know how to make the best enameled ware? 
Money, brains and experience stand back of every piece 
of Onyx Ware. Demand it of your dealer and you 

will get the best. 


















Onyx Ware with its 
beautiful, smooth, onyx 
hard white and brown 
speckled surface is san- 
itary, easily kept clean, 
and does not dent and 
corrode like tin, steel 
or other metal wares. 
It outlasts otherenamel 
wares. 


Made in styles and sizes for every 
cooking requirement 

Try Onyx at once. If you cannot get it from your 
Dealer write us. Don’t be satisfied with substitutes. 
They ordinarily pay the dealer greater profits. Look for 
the Onyx trade mark on label. 

FRE Interesting Illustrated Booklet, ‘‘Kitchen 
Wisdom,”’ mailed FREE on request. Write for it today. 


Columbian Enameling & Stamping Co. 


110 BEACH ST. TERRE HAUTE, IND. 








Sure protection 


; for your 
‘ dining table 


4 
eo 








A good part of the price you 
pay for a dining table is the 
—» cost of giving it that beauti- 
ful polished top. The only 

' absolutely cer- 
tain protection 
for thatelegant 
surfaceisa 


Asbestos 


Peerless titc mat 


Don’t risk your handsome table when you can 
give it this sure protection for one quarter the 
cost of refinishing and polishing it after it has 
become scarred and stained by hot dishes and 
spilled liquids. Ask your dealer to show you the 
Peerless Asbestos Table Mat— - 
you can tell the genuine by this PEERLESS 
trade mark. If yourdealercannot TABLE MAT| 
supply you write to us for near- } 
est dealer ’saddressand our book- 
let “Tothe Woman Who Cares.” 


CHICAGO ASBESTOS TABLE MAT C0. 
Dept. 229, 215 Loomis St., Chicago, Ill. 




















“VERY dress style looks its best 
when the plackets and seams are 
held smoothly in place with 


Invisible Eyes 
and Spring Hooks 


Invisible & 4) Hooks and 
Gua — 


Eyes eo Eyes 
5c 10c 
Won't Rust 
PEET BROTHERS 
Deptt Philadelphia, Pa. 








**Mium”’ 


takes all the odor 
out of perspiration 


25c at drug- and department-stores. 
If your dealer hasn’t ‘‘Mum,” send us his 
name and 25 cents, and we'll sendit postpaid. 


MUM MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 











WHICH ONE? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 96) 


Rosemary’s violence. Jane sat rigid beside 
her, the tears streaming down her hard-set 
face. For the first time in their acquaint- 
ance Lancing was conscious of a feeling of 
affectionate sympathy for the sour spinster. 

“Don’t worry, Miss Willet,”” he reassured. 
“T’ve found out what is the matter with her. 
I feel sure she can be cured.” 

‘Oh, do you, Frank?”’ whispered Mrs. Wil- 
let. ‘‘Then you do not believe she has gone 
mad?” 

“No,” answered Lancing, with a positiveness 
that beat down his own doubt and fear. ‘It 
was only that she became very angry with me 





when 

“She did, did she?” cut in Jane. ‘‘So she’s 
turning on you too!” 

“Not as you think. It was something about 
our marriage.” 

“Fussing over the day, I ee, said Jane. 

“The sarcasm is uncalled for, Jane,’ re- 
proved Mrs. Harper. “ Rosemary and Mr. 
Lancing are already married.”’ 

“Married already? Well, of all things!” 


RS. WILLET rose from the settee and 
held out her hands to Lancing. ‘‘ Frank! 
Dear boy! Isit true? Have you really s 
“Yes, this morning, about two hours ago,” 
he answered, embracing the excited matron. 

“Humph!” commented Jane. ‘So that’s 
why I couldn’t find the silly girl. She ran off 
and eloped with you. It’s disgraceful! Shame- 
ful! Mother, how can you make a fuss over 
him! He’s to blame as much as she is.”’ 

“That will do, Miss Willet,” Lancing 
rejoined. ‘‘You are speaking of my wife. 
Mamma, the poor darling has simply been 
driven distracted. As soon as she can be 
calmed I am going to take her away for a long 
trip. She needs a change.” 

“Yes, Frank. If only she can be soothed 
and quieted I feel sure she will be all right.” 

“Here comes one who can heal her—the 
reverend Guru,” remarked Mrs. Harper. 

“Excuse me,” said Jane, looking decidedly 
flurried. ‘I shall step out and tell Arthur 
what has happened. If Marie is married it is 
of no use for him to come in.” 

She hastened out while the Hindu was 

still several yards away and escaped him by 
turning aside into the garden. 

The Hindu entered in his most esoteric 
manner. But Lancing caught a glance of the 
veiled eyes that seemed to indicate inquietude. 
The man was apprehensive as to what the 
presence of the Sahib might mean. 

“Peace to this household,’ he murmured. 
“Word has come to me that the exercise of 
occult healing is requested.”’ He glanced 
uneasily at Lancing. 

“*Mr. Lancing has stated his desire to seek 

esoteric aid of the holy Guru,” said Mrs. 
Harper. 
Jingh looked full-eyed at Lancing, his im- 
passive face relaxing a line. Lancing nodded. 
‘*At least I am prepared to discuss the matter 
in a private consultation.’ 

The Hindu crossed the parlor and entered 
the library with an air of solemn detachment. 
Lancing followed and closed the door. 





6 he Hindu dropped his mask of mysticism 


and salaamed. “The Sahib has recon- 

sidered!” he murmured. “The offer still 
stands as it was pledged.” 

“You first asked two thousand,” replied 


Lancing. ‘I will make it five if you can earn 
it by effecting a perfect cure.” 

‘Five thousand! The Sahib is a Prince.” 

‘*But do you understand the case? I have 
only today discovered that she is not —— 
Wait. I will see if you can tell me.” 

a could have told you the day I offered my 
services, Sahib. The case is one easily dis- 
cerned by a trained psychologist. It is a most 
interesting instance of dissociated or multiple 
personality. There have been divisions in the 
field of consciousness. The personality has, so 
to speak, split off into separate groups of ideas 
and memories, which alternately possess and 
control the physical organism. The more com- 
mon types of dissociation are not unknown to 
the public. They are where a person, injured 
about the head, loses all memory of his past 
life and becomes in effect a new person until, 
after a long or short interval, he reawakens to 
his first life and forgets the second.”’ 

“T have heard of that. But such a cdmplex 
marvel as this —— 

“Three - personalities alternating in the 
possession‘of one body,” confirmed Jingh. 

“Can you cure her, man?” burst out 
Lancing, unable longer to repress his anxiety. 

“Such is my firm belief, Sahib. Pray be 
calm! With so much at stake I will make 
every effort. I feel certain that in time I can 
effect a perfect restoration of the maiden to 
normality.” 

“Time?” repeated Lancing. ‘‘The matter 
does not permit of any delay. Weare married. 
She is my wife.” 

Jingh stared. ‘‘ Your wife? May I inquire 
which one?” 

“You ask that? Then you regard them as 
actually distinct personalities? Yet it must be! 
They are absolutely different girls, absolutely! 
I had not thought of that! Which one is the 
original, the real girl? From what Rose said 
she must have been submerged for years. Or 
could it be she has been non-existent? Tell 
me’ at once! Which one is the true, the real 
girl? Speak out, man!” 


AHIB, my conjecture is that the three 
are equal sharers in the division of the 
original personality.” 

“Then you believe she really is only one 
personality, divided into three,’ ’ sighed Lanc- 
ing, immensely relieved. ‘‘You can restore 
her to her real self, the original personality.” 

Such is my belief, Sahib. The first 
procedure 

The Hindu glanced across the room, paused, 
and assumed a pose of Buddhistic meditation. 

Lancing faced about and saw that the door 
of the side room was slowly swinging open. The 
girl was about to come out into the library. 
But which girl? 
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TRADE MARK REGISTERED 





It will Pay Particular Women 


TO SEE OUR 


499 
EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS OF 


Imported and American Fabrics 


Consisting of the best efforts of the foremost Foreign and American Looms 


EAUTIFUL Designs in white and colored Mercerized cotton fabrics, 

Lorraine Crystal Cloth and Egyptian Tissue. Wilcox’s Exclusive Indan- 
threne Designs. Irish Linen direct from Belfast. Wilcox’s Exclusive Hand- 
Embroidered Swiss from St. Gall. Exclusive designs from the best silk looms 
of America. 

Many other beautiful novelties not to be found in any other assortment. We claim 
that our line is the best collection of its kind ever shown the American Woman, 
and we are sure it will pay you to look at the samples when our representative calls 
upon you. If for any reason our representative fails to call [and you would like to 
see our line,] please inform us and we will instruct her to call. 


WE WANT GOOD RESPONSIBLE WOMEN 


to represent us in unoccupied territory. You can work all 
or part of the time. Liberal commissions paid our agents. It 
costs you nothing to start ; we furnish samples FREE. Write 
us for particulars before some one else gets the agency. 


The W. H. Wilcox Co. 


Established 1898. Binghamton, N. Y. 


























Cleans and 


Polishes 
As You Dust With It 


| \NMUND NEED 


Makes Everything Bright and Sanitary 


It will take those ugly white spots off your /ad/e; that bluish 
smoky look off your piano; in fact, there isn’t a piece of furni- 
ture or woodwork, including hardwood floors, but what it will 
make bright, clean and sanitary—just like new. You simply Jf 
moisten a cheese cloth with Liguip VENEER and ff 
go ahead and dust. 





i 

| 

There are no fussy directions—no drying to wait for. | 

Liguip VENEER does its work instantly by restoring the “ 
original beauty to everything on which it is used. Y 
| 


" 
% 


Trial Bottle Free y 


a 
od e ” 
The popularity of Liquip VENEER is shown by the fact that Ys ‘CHEER UP 
you can get it anywhere — at druggists’, grocers’ , de part- P COUPON 
ment, paint and oil stores, hardware and furniture deal- ” BUFFALO 
ers’. A free trial bottle will be sone you upon your i SPECIALTY COMPANY 
filling in and mailing the attached coupon today. ” 48-3 Liquid Veneer B ‘ 











} od Buffalo, N. Y. 
{ © *- 
Buffalo Specialty Company 2? Please send me, free and without 
} Be ot ioce Pog further obligation on my part, sample 
{ 48-J Liquid Veneer Building of bottle of LIQUID VENEER. 
{| a 
| Buffalo, N. Y. Path 
oe Name 
| o 
‘ = - 
m @©Accept no substitute ; insist HOME OIL, 01 ) prod- o 
| - ME Our new pro Po ae te 
on the yellow package with uct, is unequaled for pre- fr rect ss No. ~ 
i the black tilted letters venting rust and tarnish S 
| LIQUID VENEER City & State 

















Latest 


. Ready to 
Designs Embroider 
This Extraordin Offer is made to prove the 


superiority of Belding’s Embroidery Silks. 

Over 20,000 stores all over the U.S. will give you 
any of the above handsome and easily embroidered 
Belding Hand Bags, Collar and Cuff Bags or Laun- 
dry Bags Free with each 25c purchase (6 skeins) of 


BELDING’S 
EMBROIDERY SILKS 


The Hand Bags are made of Best Aberdeen Tan Crash 
stamped ready to work. The Collar and Cuff Bag is made of 
Special Paris Cloth, tan color, with handsome design. Laundry 
Bag is of Best Quality Holland Tan Linen with stamped design. 

If your dealer does not sell Belding’s Embroidery Silk, send 
us his name, adding 5c, total 30c, for each 6 skeins and bag you 
wish, we will then send you FREE the Bag or Bags you select, 
Easy Illustrated Lesson and Handsome Belding’s Embroidery 
Designs. All free with the silk. 


SPECI AL Send 2c postage for our new illustrated book- 
lets ‘‘Modern Embroidery Ideas’’ and ‘‘Irish 
Crochet.’’ Both FREE. 


BELDING BROS. & CO. 


201-203 W. Monroe St., Dept. D-10, Chicago, Ill. 


DO YOU NEED MONEY ? 


Do you want to educate your children, support 
a family, pay off a mortgage, buy a home, dress 
better than you can now afford? Why not do as 
thousands of other women are doing —make a 
good income selling the World famous Fibre-Silk 
Hosiery and Underwear in your home town? 
No experience necessary—we show you how. 
Fibre-Silk goods cost less, wear better and 
last longer. We fill orders direct where we 
have no representative. 

The World's Star Knitting Mills, 
established in 1895, are the largest 
in the world manufacturing and 
selling knit-goods direct to the con- 
sumer. Our thousands of custom- 
ers, all over the U. S., buying 
Fibre-Silk hosiery and underwear 
direct by mail or through our 
special agents, are getting far 
better value at a lower cost than 
can be secured in any other way. 


Libre Silk 


REGISTEHED 






























50- 


° 
per pair 
Style No. 275. 

This is a good 

all - the - year - 

around § stock- 
ing, of finest se- 
lected quality— 
one of the best 
we make for 
| ladies’ wear; it has 


Fibre-Silk stockings and socks 
have a soft, silky, beautiful lustre; 
feel delightfully comfortable and 
pleasing ; wear three times as long 
as ordinary silk; fit snug on 
ankle and are absolutely free 
from seams and lumps of 
every sort. The famous ex- 


clusive PEARL TOP insures periect fit | a double toe and 
and comfort to stout and slim alike. | heel, absolutely 
Booklet containing free sample of raw | seamless, and a wide 


material and showing all the latest | pearl top. Made in 
creations in hosiery and underwear at | black, white, tan, 
money-saving prices sent free. If goods | slate, helio, royal 
are not entirely satisfactory, money re- | blue, wine, pink and 
funded at once. Send 50 cents for style | light blue. Sizes 8to 
No. 275 described herewith. 10%. Sent postpaid. 


AGENTS WANTE In every town in the United States 

to sell Fibre-Silk goods, a perma- 
nent, pleasant and profitable business. Fibre-Silk agent in 
Texas made $4,200 last year. Our sales instructor tells you 


how. Get our free book. Write 
to-day. Address 


WORLD ss 
DEPT, 75 



















Send Us Your 


Old Carpet 


We Will Dye It and Weave 


New Rugs 


By our improved method of weaving, 

we make beautiful rugs, totally different 

and far superior to any other rugs 
woven from old carpets. 


We Dye Your Old Carpets 
— You Choose the Colors 
for Your New Rugs 
Beautiful designs to your taste — 
plain, fancy, Oriental — soft, 
bright, durable—fit for 
any parlor. Woven any 
sizse,without seams. Guar- 
anteed to wear 10 years. 


New Rugs at a 
- Saving of 42 


Your old carpets are worth money, no matter how badly 
worn. Don't throw them away. Freight costs you 
almost ee we make liberal allowances for far- 
away states. very order completed within 3 days. 


FRE. Write today for book of designs, in 12 colors, prices 
and full information. IT W TLL SAVE YOU MONEY. 
OLSON RUG CO., Dept. 169, 40 Laflin St., Chicago 


BUSTand HIPS 


Every woman who attempts to make a dress or 
shirt waist immediately discovers how difficult 
it is to obtain a good fit by the usual ‘‘trying-on- 
method,’’ with herself for the model and a look- 
ing-glass with which tosee how it fits at the back. 


“HALL-BORCHERT PERFECTION 
Adjustable Dress Forms” 


do away with all discomforts and disappoint- 
ments in fitting, and render the work of 
dressmaking at once easy and satisfactory. 
This form can be adjusted to 50 different 
shapes and sizes; bust raised or lowered, also 
made longer and shorter at the waist line 
and form raised or lowered to suit any 
desired skirt length. Very easily adjusted, 
and will last a lifetime with ordinary usage. 
Write for Iliustrated Booklet containing 
complete line of Dress Forms with prices. 


Hall-Borchert Dress Form Co. 
Dept. P, 30 W. 324 NEW YORE 
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benefit to us. After we have decided upon 
some garment that we want we send to friends 
in Denver, the largest city near us, and have 
them buy enough material to make waists, 
aprons, dresses, or whatever it may be, for 
several or all of us. In this way we are able 
to save a considerable amount, for cloth and 
clothing are very expensive out here. 

Do not think that our work has been entirely 
for ourselves. For instance we have organized 
a Sunday-school which meets in the school- 
house each Sunday. The school board has 
bought an organ and our club has bought 
hymn books, and, since the Sunday-school is 
self-supporting, we are well equipped. A 
minister is with us every three weeks and then 
we hold church services. Our club contributes 
to the funds of several charities, and has 
bought a wheel-chair for an old man who is 
afflicted with sciatic rheumatism. 


Ge ASSIST in paying for these things the 
coffer is filled by a membership fee of fifty 
cents a month. If one of us is unab'e to pay 
this sum when it is due she may borrow it 
from the general fund. We continue to give 
entertainments, bazars, suppers, dances and 
all sorts of festivals, some of which are free 
and some given because the “exchequer” 
requires replenishment. Our enthusiasm has 
communicated itself widely, so that these 
affairs are invariably well attended. 

- For my part I am sincerely glad that I have 
found this opportunity to be of some service, 
and through this medium, to some extent at 
least, have been enabled to overcome a tend- 
ency to be narrow and self-centered. 

_Father and Sister are happy here too. 
Sister is getting well, and the family financial 
condition is improving; but, even when we 
shall be able to do so, I am sure that I shall 
not ‘want to leave this place, for I feel that I 
have found here a sphere of usefulness and 
content; and, having that, the world can 
offer me no more. 





Getting on the Job 


Another Girl’s Experience 


HAD finished High School, and, when Father 
and Mother moved to California for Father’s 
health, it was decided that instead of going 
with my parents I should enter Behm College. 
I knew nothing about Behm College except 
that it was in Springville, a city about fifty 
miles from the mining camp in which we lived, 
and I was so wrapped_up in anticipation of 
what a ‘‘college”’ would be like that my mother 
and father were gone before I realized it and I 
found myself in a strange and wonderful place. 
I was unusually ‘‘green.”” My seventeen 
years of life had been spent traveling about 
from one mining camp to another, and I had 
had very few opportunities in a social or an 
intellectual way. Even to this day I can close 
my eyes and see the little office full of boys and 
girls, waiting, as I was, to see the Dean. 
= HAT are you going to take?” asked a 
beautifully dressed, fluffy-haired girl 
who sat next me. ‘‘Iam down here to just sort 
of finish off. I’m only going to take English, 
French and music, and register as a special. 
In that way I’ll have all the college privileges 
and none of the burdens.”’ And she laughed 
at her cleverness. 

‘What are you going to take?” 

‘“‘T have not thought about it,” I replied. But 
secretly I had decided my course. I, too, would 
shirk the burdens and enjoy the privileges. 1 
would take French, English and music—and 
some other nice, easy study. So before long 
I, too, was openly arrayed with the college 
parasites and pleasure seekers. 

I made friends easily and in a short time 
was able to cast aside all doubts as to whether 
I would be invited to this or that function. My 
father sent an allowance which enabled me to 
dress very well. Indeed life was all a gay, care- 
free, happy song to me—except for one thing. 

Most of the girls in the house where I lived 
had received bids to a sorority, and all I, 
too, wanted was to join a society, and be initi- 
ated, and wear a pin, and shake hands with 
other girls in a mysterious way. By what I 
considered then my “‘luck”’ it was not long be- 
fore I received a bid to the society of my choice 
and was elected vice-president of my class. 
Moreover I was considered one of the best 
dancers in college. What more could I wish 
for? I got on with my studies somehow, and 
with a little cramming managed to pass in 
everything but mathematics. 


i THE end of the college year my parents 
returned from California. Father’s health 
was worse. He had required a great deal of care 
and the strain and worry of it were beginning 
to show in my mother’s frail body. Further, 
the family bank account had dwindled and it 
was necessary to economize very rigidly. But 
Father dispelled my fears by suggesting that I 
return to school: perhaps a lucky lease would 
change our financial condition, perhaps the 
coming year would bring health. 

One day in the spring of my Sophomore year 
I was called to the long-distance telephone. 
My father wanted to speak to me. I cannot 
remember very much of what he said. The 
room seemed to grow dark suddenly—and 
when I opened my eyes Polly, my dearest 
chum, was holding me tight in her arms. 

“*Oh, Polly, my own little mother is—gone!”’ 
was all I could say. 

The shock of my mother’s death was almost 
more than I could bear. I had been with her 
just a few weeks before, during the spring vaca- 
tion. We had talked very seriously together 
then, and planned what we should do after my 
father’s death—for we had been told that the 
Great Summons might come at any time. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 99 














The Ladies’ Home Journal for October, 1912 


Built on Human Lines 


Women who wear Walk-Over Shoes 


know real comfort and real style. 


This “Solace” model fits and feels just 
as good as it looks, because it is 
made for human feet. 


Room enough for the ball of the foot— 
“play” enough for every joint—a shoe 
that is both easy and stylish be- 


cause of its lines. 


From toe to heel the “Solace” is a 
shapely shoe. It will make you for- 
get your feet—and wears because 
of its well-known Walk-Over quality. 


Exclusive Walk-Over stores or agencies 

are established in all cities and towns of 

the United States and in the principal cities 
of the world. 


Get fitted to the ‘‘Solace’’— 
you should find it at the Walk- 
Over dealer in your town. 


GEO. E. KEITH COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Walk-Over 
Shoes for Men and Women 


CAMPELLO 
(Brockton) 
Mass. 








The Latest Fashion-Buy Direct From the Manufacturer 


i A D WA NT California Flower Bead Chains 


‘ " . eae with the natural color and fragrance of Violets (dark and light), Roses 
To introduce Dress Goods, Hdkfs. and Petticoats. Quick sales—big (pink and red), Orange Blossoms, Golden Poppies, Sweet Clover 
profits. Best line—lowest prices—sold through agents only. No 
money required. New Fall patterns nowready. Samples and case 


free. Standard Dress Goods Co., Desk 13-M, Binghamton 


(green), Carnations (red) and Forget-me-nots— Unsurpassed. A 
N.Y most beautiful chain of any of the named flowers sent postpaid any- 
9 Ht. ee where for $1.00. Cal. Flower Bead Co. ,439 14 8. Hill St., Los Angeles. 


-— Are You “Paying Your Way Through” College? — 


Are you depending largely upon yourself to finance your college course, or a Course at some business 
college or musical conservatory? We have paid the entire college expenses of hundreds of ambitious 
young men and women and we will pay yours. All you need do is to spend a few hours each week in the 
interest of The Ladies’ Home Journal, The Saturday Evening Post and The Country Gentleman, You will 
like the work; we will help you in every way. If you areseriously interested in an education of any nature 
our Scholarship Plan assures you of success more quickly and easily than any other line of effort to which 
you can devote your time. Write us today for all details. 


Educational Division, The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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once and you’ll never go back to old- , 
fashioned methods. Kobh-i-noor Fas- 
teners have won the World’s first prizes. 


- 43 ¢ The fashion creators all use and endorse 
OUcansee “why” the min- them. Be sure you get the genuine 


ute you look at Koh-i-noor marked K-I-N on each button. When 


Dress Fasteners. Nothing tohook orto ¥°¥ bay es Bega ag tegen a 
button—snap, and it’s shut never to open eo ENO OR Fa - ro 
until you unfasten it. Lies close and with ergs -N leadi usteners. ¥ 
flat, without points to catch in laces or 4 Keni of 12, at oss — stores yal $ 
hair. Wash-proof, too— won’t rust or Were. If your dealer cannot ao y 
pull off inthe wringer. They save time, YU» We will refer you to one who i 
eye-strain, temper and give better fit, Write for Premium Book and see the gifts 
looks, wear and satisfaction. Usethem redeemable for the coupons on each card. 


WALDES & CO., Makers, 137 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 


Prague Dresden Paris Warsaw London 
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No hie: article , jewelry, gift or 


favor is so valued as the Locket. It 
is a symbol of Feit fulness, cherished by the 
wearer for memory’s sake and for the % 
secret it holds. 


The Locket never grows old but becomes 
dearer with long We 


chet 


are the best choice for keepsakes because their 
beautiful designs are backed by honest quality 
and workmanship. 

Ask your jeweler to show you the Locket be- 
low, No.9770. Other designs in great variety 
for men and women. 

Look for the little W & H Co. heart trademark 
inside the locket. 

Ww tite ey for charming free booklet 
What’s What In  Lockets’’—a 
guide to correct wearing of lock- 
~N ets with different costumes. 
Please mention the name 
of your dealer, 
WIGHTMAN & HOUGH 


” 
23 Beverly 8t., 
PROVIDENCE, R.I. 
There’s a heart in 
every locket. 


> 





We sell at 
manufacturere” prices. 
25,000 yn! customers. 
Well-known Regal Rugs, 6x 9, reversi- 
ble, all-wool fnish- $8.76° Braasedo B Rugs, 
9x12, greatest value known, $3.60. Splen- 
did grade Brussels Rug, 9x 12, $8. 75. Famous In- 
vinei Velvets, 9x12, $16. ‘Standard Axmins 
me 9x12, $16.80. Best quality 
# Lace Curtains, 45c per pair 
yaase and up. Tapestry 
# Wilton Rugs, Linoleum and 
Furniture at mill and factory 
prices. Write to-day for our New 
4 Illustrated Catalog, No. 15, 
ia Showing designs in actual 
§ colors. SENT FREE. 


42:1 UNITED MILLS MFG. CO. 
“Hof 2456-2462 Jaspers 
f gee FREIGHT 





How to Save Xmas Money! 


Send in your name—a postcard will do. 

= 5 brings our ~~ photo- 
h| illustrated book free. Fac- 
tory prices to you on all 
styles Red Cedar Chests. 15 
ii) days’ free trial ! Freightprepaid. 


-F Moth Proof Cedar 
_ On_15 Days’ 

| Chests 3.2 22ha: 
Every woman wants one. Now 
is the time to select Christmas 
Gifts; don't wait! Piedmont South- 


ern Red Cedar Chests make biggest value forthe money. Save 
furs and woolens from moths, mice, dustand damp. Write today. 


Piedmont Red Cedar Chest Co., Dept. 61, Statesville, N. C. 














Would you not like a 


LYON & HEALY PIANO? 


Write to Lyon & Healy for the name of the nearest 
of the 258 dealers who sell and recommend the Lyon & 
Healy Piano, and we will send you free a large roll of 
new high-class piano music. The LYON & HEALY PIANO, man- 
ufactured by the world’s largest music house, from the best of 
material, is just what you would expect it to be. By examining this 
piano, you will learn what you should insist upon in any pianoyou buy. 

Easy Monthly Paymenis if desired. 


given for testing the piano no matter 
whether you buy or not. So write to- 


day for catalog and mention the music. 


23-68 E. Adams St. LYON & HEALY 














Chicago 


Only $4.50 


sf solid quarter-sawed oak 
table. Sold only direct from factory. Gen- 
uine Brooks Master-Built construction. 
Will last a lifetime. Completed and fin- 
ished incolordesired—thenshippedinsec- 
tions. Easily assembled ina few minutes. 
Height30in. ,top25in. square. Suitablefor 
sewing table, side table, or for magazines. 








Free Furniture Book, illustrating 100 designs, 








sent on segues. Melia getalbortsociey. Address 


Table No. *300 Brooks Ave., Saginaw, Mich. 


Indian Moccasins from Idaho 


as worn by the Shoshone Indians. The most 

durable, most comfortable, most perfect 

fitting and most practical house shoe in 
the world. Ideal for invalids. 

\ BuckSizes Squaw Sizes Papoose Sizes 


formen for women for boys and 











paid. (5 to 11) (2 to 7) girls (9 to2) 
Money * 

refunded > $2 $1.90 $1.75 
if not Indian Curio Company 
satisfied. Box H, Boise, Idaho 









SHORT-STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form, structure, 
and writing of the ort-Story taught hy J. Berg 
wein, Editor, Lippincott’s . 
250-page c rtalogue Sree. Write to-day. 
THE ‘HOME Bn nme * rege sted SCHOOL 
Besse Place, Springfield, Mass. 


Every WOMAN should earn big 
Lady Agents Wanted profits selling beautiful Embroid- 
eries, Robes, Ladies’ Apparel, Fancy and Dry.Goods,etc. Captivating 
Styles, exclusive models.. Wholesale confidential terms, 

NATIONAL IMPORTING 


CO., Desk L. H., 699 Broadway, N. Y. Gy. 


Kr, Esenwein 
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Obviously there was but one thing for me to 


' do, and that was to finish my Sophomore year. 


In the short time that was left of school I 
spent many hours thinking. The past was 
over, but what about the future? Early in the 
year I had begun to shrink from my Freshman 
ideals. What was going to become of me? 

In all probability my father would not live 
through the summer. -And then what? . I 
would be a penniless girl, without home or 
friends, poorly equipped to earn a living for 
my young brother and myself. 

I talked it all over with Polly, as I did almost 
everything, and she staggered me with the 
statement that I must graduate from college; 
then I could secure a High School position, 
educate my brother and—— 

“You must, dear, you just must!”’ she con- 
tinued. “There are four Dawkins scholarships 
given to needy and worthy Sophomore and 
Junior girls at the end of the year. Apply for 
one of them. If you get it that will be a hun- 
dred dollars for a start, and there will be ways 
in which you can earn the rest.” 

“Earn the rest!” I exclaimed. ‘‘Why, 
Polly, what canI do? I don’t even know how 
to wash dishes properly.” 

“Talk it over, this very day, with Mrs. 
Prexy. She’ll help you, I know,” she urged. 


FOLLOWED Polly’s advice and came away 

from Mrs. Prexy’s very much encouraged, 
though, as I look back upon it, there was little 
reason for my high spirits. She had told me 
that it would do no harm to apply for this 
scholarship at least, and if I didn’t receive it 
I could easily get a place helping in one of the 
kitchens or dining-rooms. 

“But,” I remonstrated, “‘it would—I don’t 
feel as if I’d care for that sort of work.” 

How little did I realize that with this state- 
ment all chance for the scholarship vanished. 

When the awards were announced on Com- 
mencement Day my name was not among the 
fortunate ones. 

This was the first real disappointment that 
I had ever had, and I confess that for a time I 
was quite indignant about it. 

But I did a lot of serious thinking that after- 
noon. More and more the truth was forced 
upon me. If these scholarships were given to 
worthy girls, and I had not received-one, then 
the trouble was with me. I was not worthy. 

Night came. Alonein my room I sat face to 
face with a problem which seemed to have no 
solution. Polly was right. I must return to 
college. All of the old wrong ambitions and 
ideals, all of the false pride and base selfishness 
gave way before a new ambition that filled me 
with a determination to succeed, and I prayed: 
*““O God, let me return to college; not to 
play, not to waste precious time, but to work. 
Give me anything and I will do it gladly 

There was a knock upon my door. Professor 
Lysle was waiting downstairs to see me. He 
was on his way to the train, but had snatched 
the time to come in and tell me that he and 
Mrs. Lysle would be glad in the autumn to 
show me a way in which to earn the hundred 
dollars that I might have received from the 
scholarship. 

Dear, loyal Polly! I had not seen her since 
morning, but she had not forgotten. It was 
through her, I knew, that this offer came. 


Y FATHER died in August, and after all 
expenses had been paid there was five dol- 
lars left to me with which to begin my Junior 
year two weeks later. Relatives agreed to take 
care of my brother until after my graduation. 
The first thing I did was to borrow sixty 
dollars from the Woman’s Educational Society. 
This was loaned to me without interest until 
I should sever my connection with the college. 
This amount was sufficient to pay for my room 
during the first semester, and for three months’ 
board. But one must have other things besides 
food and shelter. My dwirdling wardrobe was 
a constant reminder of the fact. 

I went to see Professor Lysle and he had 
several plans in mind for me. First I was to 
correct the Spanish-exercise papers every day. 
This would bring me a dollar a week. Then 
there were several delinquent pupils whom I 
could tutor in Spanish and French. (I had 
fortunately acquired a little proficiency in 
these languages.) In this manner I would be 
able to earn two or three dollars a week—it 
later proved to be much less, for I found that 
many who were delinquent in their studies were 
also slow in paying their debts. 

I made it known in the Dean’s office, and 
everywhere else it might do any good, that I 
wanted any kind of work. 

One day I decided to make use of my repu- 
tation as a good dancer. SoI made a proposi- 
tion to one of the other girls who could play 
well and who also needed a little extra money. 
We arranged to start the class at once. Notices 
were posted in all of the cottages and dormi- 
tories. Mrs. Lysle gave me letters to a number 
of the wealthy women of the city, and in this 
way we soon had a flourishing children’s class 
as well as a few of the college people. Our fee 
was thirty-five cents a lesson, or ten lessons for 
three dollars. The dancing-class lasted until 
after Christmas and then died a natural death. 





ROM January until June I was never busier 
in my life. I darned stockings, ran-errands 
and delivered invitations at twenty cents an 
hour. Once or twice I went out as a nursegirl. 
I manicured nails, sang in the choir and tu- 
tored, and in between times did myown laundry 
and mending. 
Commencement Day was upon me before 
I realized it. .How different it was from the last 
one! What I had looked forward to as a year 
of drudgery and humiliation had proved to be 
a year of happy work and victory. I had never 
before received such good marks in my studies. 
I had never known the precious possession of 
so many real friends. Honors came unsought 
to me, and, best of all, on Commencement Day 
morning I received one of the longed-for 
Dawkins scholarships! 




















By boat and train 
and caravan the 
peoples of the 
earth send for 
this Oatmeal 


So in Australia, so in 
India, so in Germany and 
Austria. 


The oat-loving peoples, 
nearly all the world over, 
give preference to Quaker 
Oats. 


In the British Isles — 


We send tens of mil- 
lions of packages across 
home of the Scotch oats— the seas, to those who 
the favorite oatmeal is want the utmost in oat- 
Quaker. meal. 


Ecstasy of Flavor 


The reason is this: get only 10 pounds of 


Quaker. 


So, one gets in this 
brand just the cream of 
the oats— just the ecstasy 
of flavor. And our proc- 
ess makes it doubly de- 
licious. 


The delight in oatmeal 
lies in an exquisite flavor. 
A flavor found only in 
the rich, plump grains. 


We pick outthose grains 
from the choicest crops 


by 62 separate siftings. It is that wondrous fla- 


vor, maintained 25 years, 
which has won the world 
to Quaker. 


Quaker Oats 


For Breakfast and Supper 


From a bushel of oats— 
weighing 32 pounds—we 


One can’t get this flavor from puny grains. It isn’t in 


lesser oatmeal. 
There’s nothing haphazard about it. 


We get it by careful selection. You get it by ordering the 
Quaker brand. 


That is all. We ask no premium for it. 
spite its quality, costs but 
one-half cent per dish. 


Quaker Oats, de- 


Regular size 





A thousand million 
dishes will be served this 
winter, in homes of those 
who know. 


package, 10c 


Family size pack- 
age, for smaller 
cities and country 
For your children’s sake, trade, 25c. 
let your home be one of 
them. You want them to 


love oatmeal. 


The prices noted do 
not apply in the ex- 
treme West or South. 


The Quaker Qals @mpany . 


CHICAGO 


Look for the 
Quaker trademark 
on every package 


319 













































Shoe Comfort 
— Plus Style 
To walk with an easy, springy 
step, to retaim that deportment 
of body and limb that becomes a 
woman to best advantage,the shoes 
A must be comfortable. But this should fy 

K| not detract from their stylish appearance, 


Dr Gdison 


(aston SxoE 


is the standard of comfort; it enables the 
wearer to resist fatigue and to preserve the 1 
alert freedom of youthful movement. Yetitis | 


made to meet the requirements of the most fas- 
tidious taste in style, representing the season's 
latest lasts in vigorous and modest designs. 


Dr. Edison Cushion Shoe is a positive answer 
to the old theory that shoe comfort and shoe 
elegance were things apart, for it represents 
both, as thousands of 
wearers can testify. 
Boots, $4.00 and $4.50 
Oxfords, $3.50 and $4.00 


» Send for our illustrated 
Wy «Fall Style Book, which ex- 

H| plains the many appealing fea- 
tures of the Dr. Edison Shoe. 
We will also direct you to the 
dealer in your town who sells 
these shoes. 

Dr. Ediron Cushion Shoe is the 
result of 31 years’ experience 
in making women’s foot- 
wear. We also make many 
other stylish and service- 
able shoes for women. 


UTZ & DUNNCO. 
156 Canal St. 
Rochester, N.Y. 


—x 
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Preserve the 
beauty of 
your floors 
and rugs. 


“FELTOID” 


Casters and Tips 


Will not scratch, mar, or stain,—are 
noiseless,— and wear indefinitely. 


The trail of the hard wheel caster on your own 
floor should lead you to send for booklet 10. 


Furniture and Hardware 
Dealers will supply you. 


Have “FEL TOIDS” put on all 
the new furniture you buy. 


The Burns & Bassick Co. 


Sole Manufacturers 
Department K Bridgeport, Conn. 














They have time for amusement. 
See Them at the Matinee 


—the lucky women who know that C, C. 
arsons’ Household Ammonia shortens 
housework by cleaning everything from 
roughest floors to most delicate fabrics. It’s 
the great time saver, contains nothing 
harmful. Millions use it. Why not you? 























Wl parsons 
Schold 


merit 


Different Sizes — at Grocers 
Look out for weak substitutes. 
Beautiful Balancing Bird 
MAILED FREE 

Write for ipseructive. interesting 
toy for children, free, with our 


book describing dozens of ways to 
lessen labor. 


COLUMBIA CHEMICAL WORKS 
Established 1880 








































THE NEW 
HOUSEKEEPING 
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was required to s@rve an average amount for 
our needs. With rice and spaghetti, for in- 
stance, I was always cooking an over-amount. 
Ihave found that it takes just half a pound of 
the spaghetti or macaroni for a sufficient meal 
fortwo. If I wish some for a following lunch- 
eon for one I add a quarter of a pound more. 
I found that one cupful of rice made sufficient 
for one luncheon and enough for rice cakes the 
next ow: etc. When I tried a new recipe I 
noted how much it made and then reduced it 
to our needs, whether a quarter or a half less. 
This modified recipe, just sufficient for us two, 
I put on a. card which I filed, as I will explain 
in detail later. Or I wrote after the recipés in 
the cookbook “Serves four,’’ or ‘Makes very 
large cake; reduce one-third.”’ 

I often hear friends say that it ‘‘ doesn’t pay 
to make your own bread,” Partly through 
curiosity, partly because I wanted to know the 
exact facts, I made bread and weighed the flour 
used and the amount of bread resulting. This 
is only a small point, but you might care to 
know the figures: 


Cost of Home-Made Bread 


34% Pounds o Flour Makes 444 Poundsof Bread 
34 Pounds of _— o _ vim Quan- 


tity) ° - $.14 
Yeast re ee ae ae am pee 
Sugar, Salt, Lard RY ee 
Milk -. ae We ee eg a 
Fuel . Fe ee ee ee |, 
Cost of 4% Pounds i Gs. 18 ae 
Cost of 44 Pounds of Bought Bread so wae 


This makes the cost of each class nearly the 
same; but one gets a much higher quality in 
the home-baked bread, and the home product 
goes about a third farther than the same 
weight of the bought product. 

These points may seem of little importance, 
but I have found that these small details all 
have their value in helping toward systematic 
methods and economical buying. 

I make my children’s clothes, although I buy 
my own clothing ready made. I can’t afford 
a really good dressmaker. Mothers have little 
time for “fittings”? anyway. But I economize 
onthe babies’ outfits because I find that well- 
made garments for little tots are higher priced, 
picpeesneees, than those for grown-ups. 

I make use of the principle of “dispatching” 
my sewing, just as they do in a garment 
factory. My plan is something like this: 


I buy inas large quantitiesas possible, choosing 
such materials as will be suitable for both children, 
as gingham, Indian Head, unbleached linen, etc. 
This plan would be very good for a family of three 
or four children where the garments could be made 
of similar material, each rendered individual by 
different trimming. 

I purchase all thread, pins and buttons in quan- 
tities, and stick to similar patterns in buttons, so 
there will be fewer replacements. Bias lawn bind- 
ing is one of my staples for finishing strongly and 
quickly. 

Before beginning work I see that the machine 
is oiled, that the proper meedles are inserted, and 
that my pattern, materials, inch measure and all 
findings are at hand. 

Next I cut everything of one kind at once: 
six rompers, three petticoats, or whatever I am 
making. 

In stitching I do first the back seams, or any 
pieces requiring buttonholes, so that they may 
be picked up later in odd moments when I am 
watching the babies, talking to callers, etc. 

Then I stitch on the machine everything that 
can be run without basting, turning or hand 
pressing. 

I turn French seams, sleeves Or whatever can 
be stitched without basting or gathering, and run 
them on the machine. 

I baste right through the pile, at one sitting, all 
hems, sleeve-facings, etc. 


I stitch through the same pile all at once. 

I do hand finishing at odd times when watching 
the babies, or I leave it for Aunt Bertha when she 
comes to spend the day and wants tohelp mea bit. 

I put trimming on by machine; or more fre- 
quently by hand, as I prefer to do it by hand 
while caring for the babies, rather than sit a longer 
time at the machine. 


This may all seem rather mechanical, but 
it is not. I merely do the same operations 
together, and handle the same kinds of pieces 
at once, instead of doing first a hem and then 
a sleeve. 


Housework Should Not be “Drudgery” 


OME women may say that because I do 

sewing and other tasks in this apparently 
formal manner I am reducing them to bare me- 
chanical processes, and robbing them of their 
beauty and that “hometouch” which has been 
praised forages. Thatis just what I do not do. 
I put into these things all the inspiration and 
love and joy I feel as a home-maker and a 
mother. Because I do them more quickly and 
scientifically does not rob them of any ideal, 
esthetic touch which any task must receive in 
order to be other than factory work. 

I don’t want to run my home like an office 
or afactory, andI don’t doit. I want it to be 
a home, andit is! I notice that the women who 
say that they hate ‘* system” and methods, and 
that all this seems too mechanical and formal 
for them to follow, are the very women who 
are forever talking about “home drudgery.” 
If housework is “drudgery” to a woman it is 
only because that woman refuses to avail her- 
self of the improved equipment and efficient 
methods offered her onevery hand. Certainly 
baking a cake or bathing a baby is not a whit 
as much “drudgery” as monotonously ad- 
dressing envelopes or pounding a typewriter. 

My friends feel that the greatest improvement 
I have made in my housekeeping is what I have 
made some very simple records do for house 
management. And these I will explain in the 
next JowRNAL. The scheme, if I say it myself, 
is rather original; but, better than that, it 
has worked wonders for mein my work. Let 
me prove it to you, for you cam do it just as 
well as I have; perhaps better, for you may 
improve on it. 
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Guernsey makes even the 
simplest meal distinctive 


There is some indefinable charm 
about this beautiful, vet inexpensive, 
earthen ware that makes the plainest 
foods cooked in it distinctive. 

Its rich brown outside finish and 
spotless white imside give the finish- 
ing touch ofrefimement to your table, 

And foods cooked in Coseten 
taste just as good as they look. } 
Guernsey cooks slowly and anol } 
ly—keeps in all’ the rich, natural | 
flavors of the foods, i, 

Send six cents in stamps for this iV ; BN 
Guernsey Recipe Book. It tells all ; 
about casserole and au gratin cook- r 
ing. Write today. 


















THE GUERNSEY EARTHENWARE Co, 


34 East End St., Cambridge, Ohio 
if S 5) 
= . - 
= 


The best stlverware manzfacturers 
use Guernsey in their metal mornt- 
ings. For sale at most good stores—Zlook 
Sor the name on the bottom of every piece. 























a atte model of 
FREE this sweeper which will | 

show why this is Three | 
Sweepers in One. ‘The brush may be 
raised or- lowered, setting it to sweep 


clean any kind of carpet. 


NATIONAL | 


Roller 


Bewce Carpet Sweeper 


has this exclusive improvement and these other | 
features that make it the kind you should jf 
have: Genuine Chinese bristle brush, easily | 
removed to clean; rubber tires on wheels and | 
brush roller; pans empty separately; handle } 
stays tight. Fully guaranteed, | 

\ 


Write tonight and see for yourself 


NATIONAL SWEEPER COMPANY | 


4 Learel Street, Tersingtom, Conn. 































San Francisco, Cal., 





This Trade-Mark and This Can identify 
“ELASTICA,’’—the one perfect floorvarnish. 
‘* ELASTICA”’ is easily applied, dries hard over 
night and is proof against mars, scratches and water. 
Book No. 85 with valuable floor information free on request. 


SHADARD ARIST WOKS 


29 Broad nN re, (308 Aememt Ave. Rents, I. , 301 Mission 8t., 
risee, Cal Varnish Co., Ltd., Toronto, Cansda. 
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Get a Raincoat! 
Better than an umbrella 
We made a big deal with one of the best manufac- 
turers of rainccats to take his entire dull season pro- 
duction of the new-style raincoats, at a very low 


price. This kept his operatives together and gave us 
a great bargain to offer. 


They are the new English Raglan style (as shown 
on woman) and the Slip-on Model (on man)—cut 
generously full, with seams cemented, as in finest 
English Raincoats. The most stylish, comfortable 
garment for wet-weather protection, and the fad 
everywhere. Sizes, full length (52 to 56 inches) — 
dry down to your feet. Tan color or grey. And, 
with every coat comes a “Sou’ wester” Hat Free— 
a real waterproof ‘‘Sou’wester’’ made of ele- 
gant rubber-cloth, with plaid back, same as coat. 
We offer these splendid raincoats in all sizes for 


Men, Women, Girls or Boys— 
This low price and the big 5 Only $ 95 
mand for these raincoats will quickly = 
take all we have. Order yours today, = 
State bust or chest measure and length 


desired; also hat size. (If for boy or girl, state age.) 


Send’ for your copy of our Fashion Book; the 
handsomest Dry Goods Catalog — mailed free. 


HWguttsS 500 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


| 
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Should Be In Your Kitchen 


ONLY range made of malleable i iron and 
charcoal iron. Charcoal iron won’t rust 
like steel —malleable iron can’t break. Put to- 
gether with rivets— absolutely air tight. Oven 
lined with pure asbestos board—you can 
see it—insuring a dependable baking heat 
with half the fuel required in ordinary ranges. 


Great Majestic 
Malleable and Ran ge 


Charcoal Iron 
: : “* Outlasts Three 


Ordinary Ranges’’ 
All Copper Movable 
Reservoir, Patented. 
Accurate Oven Ther- 
mometer, Open End Ash 
Pan, Ventilated Ash Pit, 


A Perfect Baker 
—A Fuel Saver 
Sold by dealers 
everywhere. 
See it before de- 
ciding—or write for 
free book, “Range 
Comparison.’” 


Sng Mie. Co. 




























Water 
Front 


5 A i li = \ Mo. 
Boller ini i 
If Desired 


It’s a Full Size Ladies’ 
Umbrella—But Looks 
Like a Music Roll 


ASY to carry anywhere, any 
time, and packs in hand bag 
or grip. Just push a spring and in 
a few seconds you are ready fora 
shower. Telescopes as easily and 
quickly into 15 inch smart looking 
music roll. You always have rain 
rotection without inconvenience. 
osts no more than other good um- 
brellas and lasts longer. Also made for men and 
highly appreciated as a gift. 

Sold on money back guarantee. See it at dealer’s. 
If unable to obtain at once write factory giving 
dealer's mame and you will be supplied promptly. 
Interesting booklet and price list free on request. 

Co. sPevt.10s 


POCKET UMBRELLA finances: 


TheGuidete FW mbroidery 


The latest designs and ideas in all branches of 
embroidery are found in the Kaumagraph book. 
Kaumagraphs give beautiful clear outline on any 
kind of material in an instant. New book, a shirt 
waist design and alphabet sent for 10c. Agents 
wanted. Address Dept. C. 


KAUMAGRAPH CO., 209 West 38th St., New York 
[Trust You Ten Days. Send No Money. $2 Hair-Switch Sent on Approval. 


Choice of Natural wavy orstraighthair. Senda lock of your hair, and 
I will mail a 22 inch short stem fine human hair 
switch to match. If you find ita big bargain 
remit $2 in ten days, or sell three and Earn 
Your Switch. Extra shades a little more. 
Inciose 5c postage. Free beauty book showing 
latest style oj hair dressing—also high grace 
Switches, pompadours, wigs, pufis, etc. 


Ama Ayes, Dept. A723, 22 Osncy$.Chicags 






























HOW OTHER ae | 


LIVE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 22) 


Milk with us is four cents a pint in winter 
and three cerits in summer; we use a pint a 
day the year round. 

For laundry purposes we buy our soap by 
the box, five dollars for one hundred bars. 

We have a charge account at one store for 
groceries, our bill averaging about five dollars 
monthly. Everything else we pay cash for. 

Our one extravagance, or so it seems to me, is 
reading matter. For that we spend twelve 
dollars a year. In the matter of clothes our 
expenses are not heavy, either, though I am 
only now learning to sew. 

My husband has ruled out a monthly: form, 
a copy of which, covering the first ten days of 
the month, I show you below. You will see for 
yourself what easy work it makes of our 
accounting. All receipts are given a voucher 
number and filed away numerically. 





BALANCE 








CASH — Te oe oil Sin 
RECEIVED 





MISCEL- 
LANEOUS 
| 


19 


TAXES 


INSURANCE 





CHURCH 
CHARITY 


SUNDRY 
HOUSE 
EXPENSES 
PROVISIONS 
AND 
GROCERIES 


REPAIRS 
AND 
RENEWALS 








AMUSE- 
MENTS, 
TRAVEL- 
ING, ETC. 





CLOTHING 
| 


MONTH OF 


MEDICAL 
EXPENSES | 


READING 


MATTER 


HELP 


LAUNDRY | 


HOUSEKEEPING EXPENSE RECORD. 


| 
| 
| 
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| PARTICULARS | 
| 





VOUCHER 
NUMBER 











DATE MC Or See 











Our family consists of three—my husband, 
his mother and myself—and so far we have 
managed splendidly. 

You will notice on our account sheet that 
there is a separate column for each item and 
a line for every day. Thus each sheet repre- 
sents one month. Now suppose that on the 
first of the month, starting out with my fifty 
dollars (minus the fifteen dollars for rent and 
fuel), I buy twenty-five cents’ worth of Post- 
age stamps; opposite the date, under ‘* Par- 
ticulars,” I write ‘“‘Stamps’’; following the 
columns over I find “ Sundry House Expenses,” 
and under that I put the amount, twenty-five 
cents, and again in’the column of totals. Or 
let us suppose that I want cash for myself and 
prefer not to state just what it may befor: I put 
my initials under “Particulars,” the amount 
under ‘“ Miscellaneous,’’ and there you are. 
Then at the end of every month the total of 
each column is struck: These sums together 
must agree with the grand total at the bottom 
of the page. This grand total is subtracted 
from ‘‘Cash Received,”’ and the difference or 
“Balance’’ shows the saving during the month. 


10] 

















If you are 
planning new 
winter clothes— 


be sure to get our little book 
J. O. ‘‘Fabrics in Vogue.’’ It 
tells all about how to get the most 
successful results in making up the 
new worsteds— how to handle the 
high waistline skirt, what todo with the 
two-piece skirt to make it hang right, 
and other secrets of the dressmaking 
game which many of the most experienced 
will be glad to know about. It shows you 
the best of the Fall styles and contains samples 
of the new Arlington Mills Fabrics. Ina 
very novel way it enables you to see just how 
your coat or suit will look made in the real 
material. 


Fill out and mail coupon below and you will 
receive this little book by return mail. 


Arlington Millis 


Dress Fabrics 47 American Women 


















Include the most pop- 
ular weaves for Fall and 
Winter—serges, whip- 
cords, cheviots, novelties 
in unfinished worsteds and 
the diagonal and wide- 
wale weaves. 


They are the fabrics 
which the best dressmak- 
ers and tailors prefer, be- 
cause they are all wool 
and keep their life and 
beauty until worn thread- 
bare. The coat, skirt 
or suit made of them 
will retain its shapely 
lines and look like new 
each time it is pressed. 


Ask for Arlington 
Mills Fabrics at your 
regular store. Look 
for the name on the 
selvage—every yard. 


The better quality 
ready-to-wear garments 
are made of them. Ask 
for them in the cloak 
and suit department. 


WILLIAM WHITMAN & CO. 
Selling Agents y, 
350 Broadway, New York |” 


Send Us This 
Coupon yA 
Today 
= 





WILLIAM 
WHITMAN 
& CO. 


350 Broadway 
New York 
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Gentlemen: 

f Kindly send me, 

free, your style book 
f “J. 0.” of fashions and fab- 

# rics for Fall. 
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Have you ever stopped to consider what it would mean 
to you to spend a portion of each day in intimate association 
with the greatest artists in the world ? 

Music has been described as the modern “ philosopher’s 
stone’’ which transmutes all it touches into fine gold. Do 
you realize what a living power of inspiration and entertain- 
ment music can be in your daily life, transforming much of 
its drudgery and trial into cheerfulness and banishing dreari- 
ness forever from your home? 

The Victor gives you instant command over the artistic 





~ Every day with 
the master-works of music 

















resources of the entire world. All music is its province. All 


artists— composers, singers, instrumentalists, sheer enter- 
tainers,—contribute to its wealth of treasures. So comprehen- 
sive is its scope, from complex symphony to the simplest notes, 
that no Victor owner can ever arrive at the end of its wonders. 

Infinite variety for every day, whether in the most exalted 
reaches of the great musical masterpieces or in the lighter 
diversions of downright entertainment — this is the precious 
privilege of those who associate constantly with the master- 
works of Victor music. 



































F you would ‘‘peep behind 

the scenes”’ into the daily 
life of the greatest of all tenors 
in the world, there is a Victor 
Record which will be of special 
interest to you. Every morn- 
ing of his life Caruso ‘‘tunes 
up”’ by means of a famous 
Neapolitan song composed by 
Rossini, ‘‘La Danza.’’ Pro- 
fessional singers universally 
regard this song as one of the most difficult of 
vocal feats. Most singers would never even 
attempt to cope with its tremendous demands 
upon both the physical and mental resources of 
the artist. Yet it is, as it were, Caruso’s artistic 
cup of morning coffee, dashed off by him with 
an ease and an exuberance that are nothing short 
of astonishing. Although utilized by the great 
singer as a professional vocal exercise to keep 
limber and fresh his lavish vocal gifts, the song 
is replete with precisely those characteristics 
which have made the Caruso Victor Records 
so popular the world over. 

This record displays the wondrous Caruso 
vocal instrument in all its miraculous phases of 
power and beauty. 


Victor Red Seal Record 88355. Twelve-inch, $3. 
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re bby comic spirit never formed 
5 a more delightful artistic part- 
. nership than that of Reginald de 
Koven and Harry B. Smith, creators 
of ‘Robin Hood’’, ‘The Fencing 
Master’’, and a long line of rollicking, 
melodious, colorful operettas. These 
genuine masterpieces of sparkling 
entertainment have afforded incalcu- 





For the Victor Light Opera Company, 
an organization made up of the most gifted artists 
directed with scrupulous attention to solos, con- 
certed numbers, and choral ensemble, has infused 
into these great popular operettas of a decade ago 
every whit of their original freshness and happy 
fun-making. 

“Rob Roy”’, one of the finest of the Smith- 
de-Koven achievements, has just been recorded 


IN < LOS 
ss Era x $3 


SS 


| Skyrocket March (Grafulla) 
| Under the Love Tree (Brown-Grant) 
Heidelberg 


ro 


. 7 . . . . . . 


17096 | Blessing). . . . 
{ God is Love (Shelley) 


17121 


Stein). ss 


““My Hame is Where the Heather Blooms’’, 
“‘Rat-a-Plan’’, and the choral ‘‘ Finale’. 

Here is no end of merriment, no end of music 
created with the sole purpose to fill the ear with 
delicious, inspiriting musical fantasies; But 
here, also, is music, which to the possessors of 
this Victor Record means that the Rob Roy 
medley will not grow ‘‘stale”, but will remain 


constantly to please and relax and entertain. 
Victor Single-faced Record 31858. Twelve-inch, $1. 








“ { Cappa’s 7th Regiment March (Quinn) Pryor’s Band | ,,- 
17080 . « Pryor’s Band | 10-inch $0.75 


Mammy’s Shufflin’ Dance (Gilbert-Gideon 
. American Quartet 
Autumn (Saviour, Breathe an Evening 


Trinity Choir 10-inch .75 70061  Roamin’ in the Gloamin’ . 
| 
J 





O breathe new life into the old-time favor- 

ites, to infuse the long-familiar airs with the 
utmost of beauty and art through the medium 
of the greatest artists in the world—this is one 
of the priceless boons conferred by the Victor. 
Among all the varied pleasures which accompany 
the Victor into every household none is more 
highly prized than its capacity to offer the fine 
old airs, mellow with sentiment and tradition, 
exquisitely rendered by the living masters. 
Glance through the Victor Record catalog for any 
of your boyhood or girlhood favorites, rich with 
associations of the old home and the old town, 
and you will find it there, sung or played by the 
most famous interpreters. And to hear such a 
favorite, so rendered, is to have it undergo a new 


the Victor by Alma Gluck and Louise Homer, 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company. Familiar 
as it was, beloved as it was in countless house- 
holds, for its simplicity and sweetness, it now 
assumes, through this Victor Record, a new 
dignity, a new appeal, a new power. Upon the 
velvet-rich background of Homer's beautiful 
contralto voice, the clear, bell-like soprano notes 


4 | 35194 { Pink Lady Waltzes (Caryll) Victor Dance Orchestra | 
uintette | Immortellen Waltz (Gung’l) Victor Dance Orchestra { 


64260 { Silver Threads Among the Gold (Danks) 


} 10-inch .75 


Lyric Quartet 
ILove You Truly (Carrie Jacobs-Bond) 
i % © £VS @ ie > 3) Ue eer 
Voices of the Woods (Watson-Rubin- 
‘ Elsie Baker 


10-inch .75 





31852 { Gems from “Naughty Marietta” 
\ ee aN 


T is a summer da 

far up in the Scandi- 
navian Northland. Be- 
side the open door of a 
rude wooden hut sits a 
middle-aged woman, 
fair-haired and comely, 
spinning in the sunshine. 
She glances down the 
woodland path, sighs and 
sings her‘“‘SunshineSong”’. 

“Maybe both the winter and spring will pass by, 

And the next summer too, and the whole of the year ;— 


But thou wilt come one day, that know I full well; 
And I will await thee, as I promised of old. 


God strengthen thee, whereso thou goest in the world! 

God gladden thee, if at his footstool thou stand! 

Here will I wait thee till thou comest again; 

And if thou wait up yonder, then there we'll meet, my 
friend!” 

Many, many years before this fair-haired 
Solvejg had watched her beloved Peer Gynt 
stroll down the wooded path, as he bade her wait 
till his return. She promised and while the fanci- 
ful, ambitious, wayward youth, now grown a 
man, travels over the earth seeking his happiness, 
his ‘‘sphere” and his ‘‘Kaiserdom", Solvejg 
patiently keeps her promise and as she waits she 
sings. 

On a new Victor Record, Lucy Isabelle Marsh 
renders Grieg’s famous musical setting of this 
‘*Sunshine Song’’ from Ibsen’s drama—a sweet 
and beautiful lyric, exquisitely sung. 


Victor Purple Label Record 70072. Twelve-inch, $1.25. 





we : 
N? songs ever came straighter from the heart 
of a people than the songs of Ireland. Many 


critics hold that music is not music unless it is ay 

lable pleasure to past generations of _ birth and occupy a new place in your affections. born of strife—of-emotions kept keen by battle eS 
theater-goers all over the country. So with the ‘Whispering Hope’’ of Alice with misery and sorrow. Or, as Shelley expresses eo 
To Victor owners, however, they Hawthorne, the famous old ballad as sung for it, “Our sweetest songs are those that tell of Mea 
need not be described as ‘‘ memories”’. Be 


saddest thought’’. The songs of Ireland express 
the underlying tragedy of a nation fighting for 
freedom. They pierce the heart with a poignancy 
duplicated by no other national lyrics. They are 
filled, too, with the irrepressible enthusiasm, 
wit, and courage of an indomitable race. 

Right from the peat bogs and green country 


‘Janes and the lakes that dot the Emerald 


Isle comes the vivid sentiment of these fine old 


\ ‘ 
. Victor Light Opera Company { 12-inch $1.00 


12-inch 1.25 


| aes 
- » John McCormack { 10-inch 1.00 
Harry Lauder. 12-inch 1.25 


74292 Air for G String (Bach) Violin Solo MischaElman 12-inch 1.50 


88348 Manon— Ah! fuyez, douce image (Depart, Fatr | 
Vision!) (Massenet) . . . ~. Enrico Caruso f 


12-inch 3.00 
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: : - of Gluck sound with surpassing purity. The S°D8s, rendered by the Victor Mixed Chorus on ae? 
Patan oa of its — delightful numbers by the voices interblend with a harmony singularly per- a new Victor Record 4 The Harp That Once i= 
pany. It is an altogether rippling, : ; : Thro’ Tara’s Halls”, ‘‘The Last Rose of Sum- RT 
joyous, tuneful bit of entertainment. In it are fect. Under the spell of their magic the simple mer”, ‘Love's Young Dream’’, ‘The Wearing es 
included the old familiar favorites: ‘Shout for faith and hope of this good old ballad live again of the Green”, ‘‘ Killarney’’, and ‘‘Come Back /= 
the King”, ‘‘The Merry Miller”, ‘‘Love’s Da as they never lived before. to Erin”. 4 
at Last Shall Dawn”, “Song of the Turnkey”, Victor Red Seal Record 87107. Ten-inch, $2. Victor Single-faced Record 31865. Twelve-inch, $1. AN 
= 
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And theres fresh delight in each of these Victor Records 
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Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records 
and Victor Needles— the combination. There is 
no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 


Victor Steel Needles, 6 cents per 100 , 
Victor Fibre Needles, 50 cents per 100 (can be repointed and used eight times). 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.s. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, 
Canadian Distributors 





Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will gladly play any music 
you wish to hear, and give you a copy of the latest Victor monthly 
supplement which tells in detail about the newest Victor Records. 






New Victor Records are on sale at all 
dealers on the 28th of each month. 
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A Question of Accents 


In the first measure of Chopin’s Polonaise in 
C sharp minor should the accent fall on the 
thirty-second note or on the eighth note? 

CANADIAN. 

The two notes are to be played so closely fol- 
lowing each other that a discrimination regard- 
ing the accent is hardly called for. As the 
shorter notes in the five groups, however, 
denote the melodic progression while the eighths 
remain stationary I would play them alike as 
to force; as to time I would play the thirty- 
seconds like grace notes. 


Indicating Notes Belonging Together 


Please explain the meaning of the line drawn 
from the right-hand part to the left-hand part 























in this illustration. B,.C;V, 
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The line means that the two notes connected 
by it should be played together. Since the upper 
E only completes the A minor chord the notes 
belong musically together and the rhythmical 
difference is too slight to require distinction. 


What Really Counts in Interpretation 


Do you consider that a knowledge of the cir- 
cumstances under which a composition was 
written aids in the interpretation of the piece 
in any way? READER. 

Ido not. Ifthe interpreter should be so de- 
void of imagination and musical intuition that 
the composition by itself says nothing to him, 
a knowledge of the circumstances under which 
the work was written will hardly lead to its 
understanding. We must always differentiate 
between the man and the artist when we deal 
with an artistic genius. Ithas often happened 
that the two qualities of the same person dif- 
fered very widely, not only among musicians, 
but also among artists of all kinds, not excluding 
literary men. 


When a “Turn” is Written Out 


In Bach’s “Inventions” the measure given 
below from No. 3 puzzles me. What is the 
meaning of the dotted line from the first note of 
the turn to the A in the left hand? 10 AS OF 

~ 





The four notesin the treble clef, being thirty- 
seconds, are so played as to occupy two of the 
lower sixteenths; which means two notes of the 
right hand to one note of the left, the upper D 
and the lower A to come together. The thirty- 
second notes merely indicate the execution of 
the turn marked above. Therefore do not play 
the small notes and make the turn also. 


Playing a “Deceptive Cadence” 


How shall I play the ‘‘ deceptive cadence” of- 
E flat, and how shall I write the 6-5 and the 4-3 
chords on D in the bass clef? Ta Fe Os 


The ‘‘ deceptive cadence” should precede the 
tonic chord by that of the fourth degree of the 
scale. It may also be substituted by the 
chord of the second, third or sixth degree, 
or, asthe moderns do, by any other chord, 
especially if it contains a note in common 
with the tonic chord. Yoursecond ques- 
tion I cannot answer unless J assume that 
the D occursin C major, in which case the 
6-5 chord would be D-F-A-B, while 
the 43 chord would be D-F-G-B. If the 
D occurs in another tonality the notes I 
mentioned would be subject to the respec- 
tive signature; ifin a minor key the raised 
seventh would have to be considered. 


Acquiring a Light Touch 


How can I best acquire a light touch in 
playing the piano? CaRMEN. 

Watch yourself closely while playing, 
and avoid striking the piano hard. I think 
that a serious and conscientious study of 
the first book of Mason’s ‘Touch and 
Technic” will benefit you, especially if 
your work can be supervised by an experi- 
enced teacher who familiarizes himself 
with this excellent work. 
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Piano Questions 
Answered by Josef Hofmann 








ASKING QUESTIONS OF MR. HOFMANN 


R. HOFMANN will be pleased to answer any questions that piano students may wish to ask of him. 

These facts, however, should be borne in mind: Answers to questions already printed cannot be 
repeated. Mr, Hofmann has Said all he can say on the question of the number of hours to practice daily; 
he has given lists of compositions or books for beginners; he has several times answered questions as to the 
best methods to facilitate memorizing, sight reading, the playing of octaves; correct fingering or pedal- 
ing; the age at which to begin piano playing. And it should be remembered that he cannot, obviously, 
express opinions of pianos or pianists, nor, under any circumstances, answer questions by mail. 
questions not already answered by him, dealing with piano study, he will be glad to receive if directed to 
Josef Hofmann, in care of The Ladies”? Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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The Real Use of Books of “Studies” 


Does the up-to-date teacher of piano use the 
Czerny ‘‘ Fingerfertigkeit,’’ opus 740, and is ita 
good thing to give all the books under this opus 
number? If not what studies should be given 
after the first book? Mavp C. 


A book of studies is merely the material 
through which a teacher conveys his ideas of 
technic. Its utility depends entirely upon the 
use he and his pupil make of it. To me, per- 
sonally, Czerny and Clementi seem a trifle dry; 
but your teacher may find it necessary to resort 
to this class of studies, because your musical 
talentis perhaps so strong asto carry you away 
from the purely mechanical purpose if he gave 
you studies of finer musical qualities. Still I 
think that it is fairly safe to try the 48 Etudes 
by J.B. Cramer, which combine musical merit 
with their technical aims. A general recipe as 
to what should follow this, that or the other 
book of studies cannot be given, because the 
choice of new studies depends entirely upon the 
way the older ones are mastered. 


The Word “Exotic” in Composition 


What is meant by the so-called ‘‘ New Na- 
tional” or “Exotic’’ school of musical composi- 
tion? What is its object and what are some of 
its better compositions? AMATEUR. 

Music belonging to a civilization and culture 
entirely different from ours—such as Hindu, 
Chinese, etc.—is called ‘‘exotic.” What is 
meant by ‘‘New National”’ school I cannot tell 
because the term is new to me. It is possible 
that the word means such music asis indicative 
of a particular nation, which would, for in- 
stance, apply to Russian and Norwegian music. 


A Characteristic Polish Phrase 


In this passage from Scharwenka’s “Polish 
Dance” should the phrase be minor? It is 
written in the major the first time it appears. 

A.W 
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The recurrence in minor of a phrase which 
first appeared in major (or vice versa) is a char- 
acteristic trait in Polish compositions which 
occurs very frequently. It is simply a transition 
from joy to sadness. 





Teaching Concentration 


Can concentration be taught? If so how? 
Are there any books or pamphlets on this 
subject in its relation to music? Oscar. 

Concentration, one of the rarest and most 
precious faculties of the human mind, is largely 
the result of self-discipline. It is possible that 
there are books which give suggestions in the 
way of mental exercises, but their value will, 
after all, depend solely upon the will power you 
bring to bear upon them. If you possess the 
will power you will need no books. The devel- 
opment of our faculties should always come 
from within, not from without. 
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The Origin of Modern Clef Signs 


What is the origin of our present treble and 
bass clef signs? Did they come from the old C 
clefs, or are they arbitrary signs of a later 
date? A.L. 


What little there is known about the origin 
of these two signs you will find in Grove’s 
“Dictionary of Music and Musicians,”’ under 
the word ‘‘ Treble.” The Germans, by-the-way, 
call the treble clef “ Violin-clef,’’ also ‘‘ Discant- 
clef,’’ while the French say “Clef de Sol,” and 
the Ftalians call it “Chtave dt Violino.’? What- 
ever the origin may be, the tendency of the 
times toward simplification is to banish the 
ancient clefs altogether from musical notation, 
so that a knowledge of them should be neces- 
sary only for the deciphering of ancient prints 
and manuscripts or for playing the viola, bas- 
soon and ’cello. I can see no reason, though, 
why these instruments are still partly or 
entirely written in ancient clefs. 


A Case of Symmetrical Measures 


Why is the E in the last chord of the third 
measure of Chopin’s Prelude in C minor always 
played E flat? I have always played it as it is 
written, but recently discovered that no one 
else plays it so. M,C. 











The E natural at the end of this measure is 
quite correct, and if others play E flat there 
they evidently overlook that this measure, in 
symmetry with the following one, closes in 
major. 


Musical Markings are Only Relative 


Is it a safe rule to tell pupils that a staccato 
mark shortens the sustained length of a note 
by one-half? TEACHER. 


Not by any means! As musical markings 
never mean anything absolute, so a staccato 
mark only indicates a tendency toward a more 
or less shortened note. How short the note 
should be only good judgment can tell, when it 
is based upon a knowledge of the general char- 
acter of the piece and its relation to the par- 
ticular place where the marking occurs. For 
example, the staccato in a sprightly scherzo 
must surely differ from that in a funeral 
march, where it would have to be heavier and 
more ominous in effect. In Art, as in Nature, 
everything is relative. 


A Pedal Marking 


What is the meaning of this mark 46, which 
occurs in the fifteenth, the fifty-first and the 
last measures of Beethoven’s Sonata, opus 27, 
No. 2 (first movement)? M.A. 

Unless the mark refers to a footnote it means 
that the pedal should be released at this point. 





{ 
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Why Rubinstein’s Markings Differ 


I once heard the chords in Rubinstein’s 
Melody in F rolled as though there were an 2 sign 
before them. My copy has nosuch mark. 
Which is right? ELLEN. 

There are many editions of this piece, and 
they all differ slightly from one another, be- 
cause Rubinstein was of a very moody disposi- 
tion and often made changes in the annotations 
when a new edition was issued. To me the 
rolling of the chord appears like a mannerism, 
but—there is no accounting for tastes. 


Playing a Tied Note 


How is this to be played? M.L. W. 


gis 


Strikeit only once, and hold it three-quarters: 
in this case a whole measure. 


The Celtic Nation in Music 


Please suggest some piano compositions by 
Irish composers. Have the Irish people con- 
tributed any important compositions to the art 
of music? L: b.F 


The strange circumstance has often been 
commented upon that the Scotch and Irish, in 
spite of their lovely folksongs, have furnished 
so little music of a higher artistic value. As far 
as I know there is among the Scotch only 
Wallace, who gave us an opera ‘‘ Maritana,”’ a 
conventional and mediocre work, Charles 
Donald Maclean (1843) and Alexander C. 
Mackenzie have written a good deal, but their 
works could not hold their places. Of their 
piano compositions I never saw nor heard one. 
The same holds good of Irish composers. 
Balfe’s opera, ‘‘The Bohemian Girl,”’ is the 
only work of any renown, and even this carries 
simplicity to the verge of banality. Of the 
present composers in England I cannot say 
who is Scotch, Irish or Welsh, but as their 
works do not contain any promise of longevity 
it does not matter very much to which part 
of the United Kingdom they belong. 


Changing Fingers ina Slur 


In Mozart’sSonata No.11, how can I usethe 
tie when the fingers change for each note? 
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This is not a tie, but a slur, and the dots 
beneath it indicate that the note is to be struck 
again, though the time needed for the release of 
the key between the two strikings should be 
reduced to a minimum. The touch should 
come partly from the arm. Do not hold the 
second note longer than you do the first. There 
follows a pause (rest) which claims attention. 


The Use of Devices for Recording 


Please-tell me if the device of Don Angelo 
Barbieri, the Italian inventor, for recording on 
paper music played on the piano, has any 
practical value. Has a machine of this sort 
ever given good results? HIxpa. 

Iheard of this machine many years ago, but so 
far as I know it has never been put to practical 
use. The inventor had evidently not realized 
the difference between a composition and anim- 

provisation. Improvised music does not 
stand the test of print any more than does 
animprovised speech. A musical compo- 
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sition results from a combination of 
emotional imagination and _ intellectual 
power. To control both in improvising 
is almost impossible. The Barbieri ma- 
chine could have been helpful to retain 
little motives and impressions, but a 
phonograph will do this better. 


Getting on the Concert Stage 


How should a pianist go about getting 
on the concert stage? G. H. 


The great general pass-key to the con- 
cert stage is quality. Some money might 
be necessary to defray expenses for halls, 
printing, etc., and this money is, in the 
beginning of a career, liable to be lost. 
Whether it will or will not come back 
depends again upon quality. Good man- 
agement and an acquaintance with mu- 
sical people will be helpful, no doubt, but 
where there is quality the other elements 
will come without being searched for. 
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To My Girt READERs: 
come to you in your relations to the other sex. 
to inclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 
question is involved. 


GB -we is an Arabian proverb which says: 
“The first thing you should pursue after 
Faith is a good friend.’”’ The choosing of our 
friends is of the utmost importance, for our 
happiness is largely dependent on this choice. 

You know, my friends, that we are estimated 
by the company we keep. Consequently we 
should strive to draw to ourselves only those 
who are irreproachable and worthy of the 
purest friendship. ‘(He who sows courtesy 
reaps friendship, and he who plants kindness 
gathers love.” 

The friend who kindly and gently tells us 
of our faults and points out our mistakes is the 
true friend. The wounds of a friend are not 
painful, for a balm goes with them. The best 
thing to keep the mind healthy is the admoni- 
tion of a sincere friend. 

Sometimes our friendship is sought, and 
again we must be the seekers. If among our 
acquaintances there be those who possess qual- 
ities we admire, whose interest and respect we 
crave, we have a right to seek and to win their 
confidence, if we can, by graciousness and 
kindness; but we must see to it that we give 
as much as we receive, if not more. We should 
strive to give love if we would win affection. 
You will find that those who have few friends 
are exacting and expect ‘‘ measure for measure.” 
When you have opportunity do a kindness and 
look for noreward. There are those who enter- 
tain and are unhappy if in turn they are not 
entertained; they also make gifts expecting 
to receive in return. True friendship means 
giving, not gaining. The Perfect One said, 
“T have called you friends’’—not lovers, not 
sisters, not brothers, but —‘‘friends.”’ 


Friendship With Married Men 


AM a girlt wenty-two years old and have had 

many hard knocks in life. A short time ago 
I meta young married man who is very attract- 
ive to me. So long as I do nothing to cause 
him or his wife any worry do you think I 
am doing wrong to continue the friendship? 
I have given up so manv pleasant things I 
think I might retain his friendship. Will you 
please tell me what Iought to do? H.A. J. 

Many things are not really wrong, but all 
things are not expedient for us and, though 
innocent in themselves, may often lead to mis- 
understanding and misapprehension in those 
about us. It is dangerous to play with fire. 
One, alas, too often suffersintonsequence. The 
friendship of a young girl for a married man is 
too dangerous to be encouraged unless shared 
with his wife. If you always include her it may 
be safe to continue it, but not otherwise, nor 
would she be satisfied in any other way. A 
truly honorable man would not allow a young 
cirl to be compromised by offering her a friend- 
ship which she would not also give to his wife. 


Love or Preference, Which? 


AM a young man desiring an answer to a 

question that is a puzzle to me. Can you 
help me? Itis this: Is there any such thing as 
love? This may seem a foolish query to you, 
but I have never felt satisfied that the love one 
reads of in books was an actuality. I am not 
an unfeeling, unimpressionable fellow either; 
I am as sensitive to girls’ charms as any other 
man. Of course two persons of like interests 
will be better partners than two of unlike 
interests. But is love anything more than a 
sort of mutual interest and compatibility of 
natures? Recently you stated that one girl 
simply shows “preference” for some young 
man, not love. Iam led to believe that there is 
nothing in marriage more than preference. It 
is the Chinese belief that the choice of your 
bride or bridegroom is a matter of the mind, not 
the heart. Is not that so? | a oe 

Apparently, my dear young man, if you are 
not ‘“‘unimpressionable” nor ‘‘unfeeling’’—to 
quote from your letter—you have not yet lived 
long enough to have felt any of the hidden 
mysteries of life. It is not at all strange that 
you have not experienced this overwhelming, 
self-renouncing sentiment. Perhaps you have 
not yet developed your affections. I am sorry 
to say that I have met many young men who 
have seemed ashamed to betray their love for 
parents or brothers and sisters. This is a pity, 
for the heart and mind need to give expression 
to the strong and tender bonds of family life. 

This is a preparation for the other love which 
comes into some lives like a flood of sunlight, 
illumining all that is dark and purifying all 
that isdrossin Nature. Yes, there is a love that 
is deep and true and steadfast, that ‘‘thinketh 
no evil,” butis sweet and holy, lasting through 
all the vicissitudes of this life and reaching 
perfection in the world to come. 









































As a mother myself, and as a friend of girls, I will gladly do what I can to make clear some perplexities that 


If you will write to me I will answer you on this page, or by mail if you will be so good as 


Keeping Her Place 

LL this have I done from her childhood 
up—talked with her, warned her and been 
her chum! Why now dol feel like an intruder 
when I enter my own parlor, where she and 
“*Joe’’ are chatting gayly in the early evening? 
I am not left out—I am even welcomed; but 
I feel as though I were no longer necessary to 
my daughter. And what of all my warnings, 
when, after ‘‘Joe’’ has gone at ten o’clock, my 
seventeen-year-old daughter comes and tells 
me joyfully and confidingly: ‘‘Mamma, Joe 
put his arms around me and kissed me tonight; 
I didn’t know he was going to.” The bloom is 
still on the peach, but is there not danger of its 

being rubbed off? HER MOTHER. 


How difficult it is to see the one whom we 
have always looked upon as a child suddenly 
become a woman and assume her place as an 
equal anda companion! The childish eyes have 
been opened, the fruit of the tree of knowledge 
tasted, right and wrong made manifest. Happy 
the mother who can welcome this change and 
adapt herself to be the chosen friend as she 
realizes that “the old order changeth.’’ It is 
hard to find herself ‘“‘the third party,’”’ but let 
her recollect her own girlhood and its awakening 
into womanhood, when her desire was to be 
with the one who later was to take the first 
place in her affections, beyond that given to her 
mother or family. 

If the mother is wise she can always keep her 
true place in her daughter’s love, and that love 
will increase from year to year as the daughter 
herself comes to understand a mother’s love; 
but let there be no jealousy to mar the hitherto 
perfect sympathy between them. She must 
look beyond the present time aud think of their 
future life, not hers alone, and try to compre- 
hend anew that ‘‘he that loseth his life shall 
save it’’—not a permanent loss but a temporary 
one that may revive and flourish a little later. 
‘*Joe”’ must be first if there is to be a true 
marriage, yet the mother will not lose her own 
place unless she forfeits it herself. 

The opportunity has now come to tell her 
daughter how careful she must be, if she would 
keep her own self-respect and her lover’s respect 
as well, by not allowing these familiarities; of 
her responsibility not for herself alone. By her 
wise, loving counsel and reproof the mother can 
guide her daughter into a true appreciation of 
her woman’s vocation in helping her husband 
and in making the home an ideal one, that “the 
heart of her husband may safely trust in her”’ 
and he may feel that “‘she doeth him good all 
the days of her life.” 


It was a Mistake to Become Engaged 


ERE is a problem that has caused me no 

little worry and I want your kind advice. 
Five years ago a young man came to the town 
where I live to enter college. He was very 
bashful and was homesick. I soon became ac- 
quainted with him. Our friendship grew and 
during his Junior year we became: engaged, 
with the intention of being married soon after 
his graduation. Until the last year he was as 
devoted as one could wish, but for some un- 
known reason he began to act a little indifferent. 
I had not been able to continue my work in 
school, and therefore am not a college graduate, 
and that may be the reason of his conduct 
toward me. He absolutely ignored me on 
Commencement Day. Since he left college he 
has become more attentive at times, especially 
when he gets lonely or blue. He declares that 
he loves me as well as ever and is working for 
me and our future. He is very kind and tender 
at times, then again indifferent. He is jealous 
and critical too. He has told me that he cannot 
be thrown with a girl for any length of time 
without almost falling in love with her. I have 
been hurt by his manner ever since we have 
been engaged, and I consider that it is unfair 
to me. I love him, but have not much faith in 
him. What shall I do? Would it be wise to 
release him and see whether he cares for me 
or not? M 


The cause of your doubtful attitude is that 
you cannot really trust him; you doubt the 
sincerity of his affection, and I think you are 
right. He did not seek you because of your in- 
teHlectual attainments, nor do I think that your 
education or lack of it has anything to do with 
the matter. He has not felt the power of true 
love or he would not treat you as he does. 

His conduct toward you on Commencement 
Day was ungentlemanly and far from being 
even that of a true friend. If he is only attentive 


when he is “lonely and blue” you may eXpect= 


indifference after marriage. He appears to be 
a very susceptible young man, as he seems to 
be attracted toward all the young women he 
meets. It would be wiser to release him from 
the engagement, both for your sake and for his. 


For obvious reasons I must ask to be excused from answering queries where any religious 
Address me, please, in care of THE LADIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


To Keep a Husband 


AM twenty-two years old and have been 

married a year to a man one year my senior. 
He has always seemed to care for me very much 
until recently, but now he seeks company other 
than mine. He is out almost every evening, 
and some days tells me he cannot come home 
for luncheon. I have tried to think what the 
trouble is, but the only possible reason I can 
think of is that I am not as particular about the 
house as I might be. I am not well—that is my 
excuse; but I always give him enough to eat, 
and everything is comfortable if not orderly. 
Perhaps it is my personal appearance, for I have 
recently been very careless in my dress. Do 
you think this is the cause? If so ought I to 
be more careful in my appzarance and try to 
win his former devotion? Or do you think he is 
interested in some one else? PERPLEXED. 

You sign yourself “ Perplexed,” and yet I 
think you have solved the problem yourself, for 
no man, if he is a gentleman or is at all particu- 
lar, can be content with an untidy wife and 
home; and if the wife continues to grow slovenly 
and indifferent to her personal appearance, and 
careless in her home, he will surely seek the 
company of those whom he can admire, if not 
the companionship of those who may lead him 
astray. . 

That you are not well nor strong is but slight 
palliation for your carelessness; it is no excuse. 
You must arouse yourself and begin over again, 
and you will probably have to work harder 
to win him back than if you had never let him 
go from you. Make yourself as attractive as 
possible; keep your house in perfect order; serve 
his meals as daintily as youcan. Havea friend 
come in to supper in the evening, some one 
whom he likes. On another evening go out 
with him to an entertainment or to call on a 
mutual friend. In one way or another try to 
recall some of the old-time subjects which you 
remember used to interest him, and so make 
him contented to be with you again. 

Have you ceased to love him? Are you 
willing, for lack of determined effort on your 
part, to wreck his life as well as your own? 
No wife can allow herself to think that she 
has nothing to do, after marriage, to keep 
her husband’s affection. If she wants his de- 
votion to continue she must give even more of 
herself after marriage than she did when he 
was her lover. Home must mean more to him 
than board and lodging; and, as the wife is the 
home-maker, she is “to be within her gates 
the center of order, the balm of distress and the 
mirror of beauty,’’ as Ruskin says. Is it not 
worth the struggle to attain this end, to make 
your husband again think you the one above all 
others whom he desires? 


Congenial Tastes are Desirable 


YOUNG man of good character has asked 
me to marry him. His morals are good, and 
I have known him for almost twelve years and 
know that the life he has led has been far better 
than that of most young men whom I meet. 
I care a great deal for him, but sometimes I feel 
that it would be far better for me not to marry 
him, as he has not had the educational advan- 
tages that I have had. His English is so bad, 
and he is so very awkward and ill at ease in 
the company of the persons with whom I have 
always associated that I am often greatly 
embarrassed on his account. I am sometimes 
ashamed to be seen with him because of his 
looks and grammar; yet when I am alone with 
him and consider how much better he is than 
the average college man I am disgusted with 
myself for entertaining such thoughts. Do you 
think it would be wise for us to marry when we 
are not congenial and I am so conscious of 
these deficiencies? Do you think I could ever 
be happy with him? Cone. 
Character should always be considered first 
in choosing a companion for life, but other 
qualities are also of very great importance. To 
live with one whose manners are not those of 
the persons with whom you ‘have always 
associated” would require a profound love to 
insure happiness. I fear that ‘‘the coarseness 
of his natufe would have weight to drag you 
down,” unless he is aware of his deficiencies and 
you can see that he is striving to overcome 
them. In that case you should have been able 
to judge of the progress he has made since you 
first knew him, now twelve years; and if in a 
reasonable time he could so far conquer these 
faults that he would cause you no embarrass- 
ment while-among your friends you might 
verthite ttGhteéine his wife. I-do not think 
that love is blind. You could hardly be un- 
aware of his lack of refinement and congeniality, 
so unless you feel sure of his attaining to your 
level you should hesitate before. deciding to 
marry him. 
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INVISIBLE 
RUST-PROOF 


The soldered ends can’t 
catch or scratch—cushion 
ends easily sewed through 














3 on a card 10c 
White or black at 
notion counters 


Joseph W. Schloss Co. 
5thAve.at 2ist St. 
New York 
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Here is the girl who won renown 
Through this exquisite Paris gown 
Tis “Sida’FLoSS so wondrous bright 
Makes any gown a chic delight. 


Sida . 
Floss 


Lustrous, soft and gef 
beautiful—best for Mh . 
embroidery—all new 40'S 1 
shades at your dealer 


“It’s in the Twist’ 


Joseph W. Schloss Co. il 
Sth Ave. at 2let St 
New York City 
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The Same Blankets - 


the Indians Wear 


Soft, fleecy, all-wool. 
Beautiful patterns and 
color combinations. 
Highly decorative, and useful 
in a hundred ways. H 
Don't forget the name CAPPS 
on the edge of every blanket. 
AT YOUR DEALER'S OR 
WRITE TO-DAY for pictures 
of blankets in actual colors. 


- J. Capps & Sons, Ltd. 
Dette Jacksonville, Ill. 


Dealers Note: NewYork Sales- 
room for visiting buyers, 220 
Fifth Ave. Address all corre- 

spondence Facksonville, Wl. 





























For Parties, Dinners, Cotillions, Weddings, 
Engagements and for every conceivable 
occasion. We makea specialty of this busi- 
ness and are the largest house in the World devoted exclusively to 
Favors. A 200-page illustrated Catalog has just been issued and 
will be sent to you on request, free of all charges. 
We mention at random a Yew interesting Novelties. 





Celluloid Turkey holding card, fits on glass, latest Novelty in Place 
Cards, 15c each, Celluloid Man or Lady in Evening Dress, holding 
place card, 25c each. Miniature Calabash Pipe, a well-made favor, 
10c each. Balancing Celluloid Birds, with place cards, 10c each. 
Miniature Vacuum Cleaner, 25c. Miniature Medicine Chest, 25c each. 
Miniature Metal Memorandum Book, 25c, Novelty Card Pencil, 15c. 
The following for Hallowe’en: Pumpkin Jack Lanterns, 5c, 10c, 
25c each. Pumpkin Ice Cups, 10c each. Nut Cases, 90c dozen. 
Tally Cards, 25c dozen. Dinner Cards, 30c dozen. Crepe Paper 
Napkins, 35c package. Pumpkin Jack Horner Pie, $3.50 each. 
We do not pay mail charges. 
B. SHACKMAN & CO., Dept. 19, 812 Broadway, NEW YORK 


18 Fi Ros B) OBA OF RO) wt yD! 
10 CENTS PER ROLL 


VELOX PRINTS, BROWNIES, 3c; 

3% =x 3%, 3% x 4, 4c; 4= 5, 3a, 5c. 
Send us two negatives and we will print them without 
charge as a sample of our work; we are film specialists 
and vive vou better results than vou have ever had. 


COLE & CO., Asbury Park, N. J. 
Invitations, Cards, 


WEDDING ss 


CRANE’S BEST PAPERS 


Specialists engrave each style. Monogram stationery. 
Calling Cards. Reasonable charges. Write for samples. 
ESTABROOK, 186 Summer Street, Boston. 
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What Kind of Party Can I Give? 


‘““MAPLE-LEAF LUNCHEON ”’ was the 

charming form of entertainment con- 

ducted by a hostess whose hospitality has a 
touch of originality. 

The invitations to this particular luncheon 
gave a hint of something unusually delightful. 
As the envelope was opened several tiny leaves 
fell out, and the accompanying card read: 

Maple leaves are falling fast, 
Red and brown in golden weather; 


Ere their beauty all is past 
Let us lunch and chat together. 


N. B. Wear your walking skirt and shoes. 
(Signed, with name and date.) 
The luncheon fell on one of those rarely 
beautiful days that come only in October— 
crisp and cool, when, with a kindly sun over- 
head, it was a treat in itself to be out in the 
country. The guests were admiring the woods, 
aflame with color, just back of their hostess’s 
home, and the bright flowers in her garden, 
when they were summoned to the dining-room. 
Their first impression upon entering the room 
was that they were in a miniature forest, by 
a campfire, with a table spread under the trees. 
Maple leaves and branches almost concealed 
the outlines of the long, many-windowed dining- 
room. The bare floor was strewn with leaves. 
The brick fireplace was surrounded with boughs 
of maple, and its crackling wood fire seemed to 
be burning on the ground. Shades were pulled 
high, and the sun streamed through the narrow 
windowpanes. On the dark oak table there was 
a centerpiece of 
green moss and 
bright leaves, :with 
shaggy chrysanthe- 
mums blending 
with branches of 
dwarf maple and 
green ferns. The 
plate doilies were 
of maple leaves 
fastened onaround 
piece of paper, 
while single leaves 
were used wherever 
smaller doilies were 
needed. The 
favors were small 
The Squirrel Shade trees with hollow 
trunks filled with 
salted nuts. They were made of brown card- 
board and decorated with real leaves in the 
form of branches. The place-cards were beauti- 
ful single leaves, on which strips of paper with 
the guests’ names were pasted. 





ox: menu was in keeping with the brilliant 
colors of autumn. Fruit cocktails of shredded 
pineapple and oranges were served in shells of 
bright red apples. ‘Little pigs in blankets,” 
which are fried oysters rolled in bacon, were 
accompanied by baked potatoes, broken open 
and seasoned with butter and pepper. Green 
peppers, stuffed with tomatoes and each gar- 
nished with a slice of carrot, were as pretty as 
they were delicious. There was a salad of 
chopped apples and chestnuts on lettuce leaves, 
and the dessert could be only one thing—pump- 
kin pie. Stuffed olives and celery were the rel- 
ishes, and toasted marshmallows ended the feast. 

After luncheon, instead of embroidery which 
frequently sends the guests at a luncheon home 
with headaches, they had a long tramp through 
the woods, hunting chestnuts and gay foliage 
to brighten their city homes. 

A similar form of entertainment with its 
open fire would be delightful after a nutting 
party or moonlight “hike,” and the dainty 
maple nut sandwiches—made of chopped Eng- 
lish walnuts and maple sugar, moistened with 
cream, and maple-leaf cookies, ‘‘frosted” with 
granulated sugar, 
or nut cake could 
be served with 
coffee. 

Inthat case the 
squirrel shades 
would be just the 
thing to soften 
whatever candle- 
light would be 
needed. They are 
made fromnursery 
cut-out papers, 
which may be 
bought inexpen- 
sivety ‘from kin- 
detPirten supply 
stores. If place- 
cards are desired 
they may be 
decorated with 
squirrels cut from 
brown paper. 

If given on Hal- 
lowe’en the favors 
could be the 
witches whose 
faces are nuts, like the one pictured, and a 
humorous surprise may be planned by dressing 
up an electric flashlight. The ‘gtotesque heads 
may be bought dt novelty shops, and as the light 
is flashed the transparent paper features are 
lighted up. These ghost figures are startling 
and lots of fun until the mysterious secret of 
the ghost is discovered. 








Alter the “Hike” 


By Virginia Hunt 

















Frivolous Fortunes for Hallowe’en 
Seen by the Old Witch 


You would like an auto and are wondering 
what you could get in the way of a good one: 
I see a good bump. 


There will be slight disturbances and up- 
risings around you: but only should you be 
baking bread. 


You have a very pleasing manner with you, 
and can brighten things up wonderfully for 
your friends: especially silverware, providing 
you have a good kind of polish. 


A change will occur which will affect you 
greatly: the thermometer dropping a number 
of degrees will cause this. 


I see a sudden trip in store for you: likely 
down the cellar steps tomorrow. 


You will soon witness a turning point in your 
life, which will likely cause you a little incon- 
venience and maybe pain: the pin in your 
collar will probably be the cause. 


Good luck will follow you all the rest of your 
life: but will never overtake you. 


You will figure conspicuously in a literary 
sphere: most likely a sudden fall over a pile 
of books. 


You are very ambitious and aspire high, and 
I see you reaching the top of the ladder: house- 
cleaning time when you are hanging curtains. 


You will come before the public frequently, 
and will be a leader: most likely in leaving 
street cars or crowded buildings. 

You are of an irritable disposition, and will 
do considerable stewing: over tough meat. 


I see checks innumerable coming your way: 
probably tomorrow you will meet some one 
with a checked dress on. 


The future holds grater things for you: you 
will find them by going into any hardware store 


You are very fond of water, and it has always 
been the height of your ambition to take a 
water trip. I see such a trip coming your way 
shortly: over a pail of water. 


You are of a musical turn: if you had to you 
could wind up a phonograph without injury to 
yourself. 

I see a grate snap ahead of you: and it wi!l 
likely happen the first time you are near a stove. 


You are very shrewd in business matters, 
skillful in the management of others, having 
a desire to shine: and will, after washing your 
face with soap. 

You will age slowly: every twelve months 
will add only another year to your life. 


You will be very active in social undertakings, 
but will not be able to keep your place with the 
others: a polished floor causing your downfall. 


You are inclined to literature: you will likely 
fall asleep in the library with your head leaning 
against the bookcase. 


You will take up music shortly: likely when 
you are lifting the music to dust. 


You have very taking ways with you: in 
fact, people are always sure to miss something 
after you have left. 


Mercury is your ruling planet, with the sun 
lord of your horoscope. This denotes that 
most of your time will be spent in a hot, trop- 
ical atmosphere: likely over the kitchen stove 
or the washtub. 


You are not easily annoyed—in fact, you 
make light of a good many things that other 
people would not: old clothing, books, etc., 
you always burn. 


You are of an artistic temperament, drawing 
being one of the gifts bestowed upon you: 
drawing your breath. 

You will be considerably overcast and ruffled 
one of these days: when you don a new dress. 





NOTE-—If more “ fortunes ” like those given above 
are desired, Miss Hunt will be glad to supply them upon 
request. She will be pleased also to be of help to the 
girls in planning their home parties if they wish to 
write her personally and will inclose in each case a 
stamped, addressed envelope. 


ID you ever try a Hallowe’en initiation? 
It is especially good for a club wishing to 
add to its members. Let the invitations read: 


Thursday evening! What of it? Hallowe’en! 

And the club boys and girls will gather, I ween, 
To have just a jolly good time. 

Hobgoblins and witches! How fearful your fate 

If not in the house at a quarter past eight! 


Ghosts welcome the guests and point the way 
to the dressing-rooms, not a word being uttered. 

We will suppose each girl has been asked to 
bring a mask, a sheet and a pillowcase. For 
the boys you can provide most complete dis- 
guises in the form of black-cats’ heads—and 
how easily one may be made! Simply a piece of 
black cambric on which are sketched eyes and 
whiskers. This is worn with the face on the back 
of the head, and slits for the eyes and mouth 
are cut on the other side. It will add not a little 
to the amusement of the evening to have the 
cats always walking backward. 

The boys are detained in the dressing-room 
and told when they don their heads— which are 
numbered—that their only articulations are 
to be in the language of the felines which they 
represent. 

When the ghosts have put on their disguises 
and are roaming through the rooms downstairs 
the boys are summoned one by one by a ghost 
who knocks so many raps on the door, the boy 
having the number which corresponds with the 
knock answering. After being blindfolded he is 
led ‘‘to ride the 
goat.’’ This 
consists in a 
prowl downstairs 
and through the 
rooms, the floors 
of which are lit- 
tered with every 
available obsta- 
cle—garden 
hose, old bas- 
kets. carpets 
and cushions. 
On one of the 
latter he kneels, 
andafter raising 
the right paw 
responds in egos 
meows most Tire Nut-Face Witch 
unfamiliar to an 
oath of allegiance to the ghosts of the evening. 
A muffled dinner-gong will lend an added touch 
of awe. This is the oath the boys take: 

In seeking admittance I most solemnly swear 
allegiance to this ‘‘Sisterhood of Ghosts.’”’ I prom- 
ise to aid them in every way in their noble efforts 
to send creepy shivers up and down the spinal 
column of the so-called members of the sterner sex. 

I promise to insist that aspiring members retain 
a breathless silence in the presence of this most 
esteemed ‘‘Order of the Sheets,’’ and shall assist 
at = times in subduing the inevitable masculine 
giggle. 


This I swear by saluting the symbol of my 
loftiest aspiration. 






— 


On removing the blindfold the boys find the 
symbol to be a pumpkin head. 


, ARLIER in the evening the ghosts have also 

~ been given numbers, and numbered cards 
handed to them headed, ‘‘ Who are the cats?” 
and to the boys similar ones headed, ‘‘ Who are 
the ghosts?” After the initiation, for the most 
correct answers prizes, hidden in pumpkins or 
cabbages, may be given. 

For another diversion use the ‘‘ Cat Contest.” 
Put on large cards gummed silhouette cats and 
write a question on each, the answer beginning 
with ‘‘C-a-t.”’ 

The doors may now be thrown open into the 
dining-room, revealing a floor carpeted with 
leaves, in the center of which a large iron pot 
hangs on a tripod, the only light coming from the 
salt and alcohol burning on the grate. Mirrors 
hidden in the leaves reflect the eerie light, and 
cushions are arranged in a circle on the floor. 

The old witch 
standing over the 
boiling pot per- 
ceives a fortune for 
each guest, and as 
the fortunes are 
told refreshments 
with curious names 
may be served. 
Selections may be 
made from the 
hidden menus pub- 
lished with the 
Hallowe’en tables 
in this issue of 
THE JOURNAL, or 
if you wish to ar- 
range one of the 
tables as suggested 
for the serving of 
your refreshments 
the old witch with =“ 
her fortunes will A Flash-Light Ghost 
make a pleasing 
feature with which to entertain after the guests 
have left the dining-room. 

The guests may be given ‘Wands from the 
Fairies’’ as a protection from evil spirits on 
their homeward way. These may be the noise- 
making favors that may be purchased at five 
cents each, and the guests will be out of sight 
long before they are out of hearing. 
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What Girls Ask 


About Their Appearance and Their Deportment 





Pretty Girl Questions 
By Emma E. Walker, M.D. 


AM always glad to be of service to any girl who feels she may need any little 

help or advice about the care of her person if she will write to me. But won’t 
girls kindly do. this: Inclose stamped, addressed envelopes if they want to be 
answered by mail? And may I ask them to write briefly and not ask an immoderate 
number of questions? Please address me in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. . 


Freckles and Tan 


Will you please tell me the differ- 
ence between freckles and tan, and 
whether or not there is anything that 
will entirely remove freckles? My 
complexion is very good with the 
exception of the freckles. | ae A 


Stimulation of the cells that form 
the coloring matter of the skin re- 
sults in the formation of freckles and 
tan. The only difference between 
these blemishes is that in the case of 
tan the coloring is evenly distributed, 
while in that of freckles the pigment 
cells: are massed together in little 
groups. Treatment of these blem- 
ishes is unsatisfactory, for in order to 
remove them the upper layer of skin 
must be scaled off. This may be done 
to a slight extent by the application 
of certain simple remedies like lemon 
juice, but it is well to remember that 
the tendency to the formation of 
pigment still remains. Time and 
protection are the best remedies. 


To Develop the Chest and Neck 


Can you suggest any exercise for 
the development of the chest? My 
neck is thin and the muscles are 
prominent. There are hollows about 
my collarbone. Can anything be 
done in the way of exercise that 
would improve my appearance? 

D. E. L. 

An excellent exercise for the devel- 
opment of chest, bust and neck is 
taken in this way: Extend the arms 
at the side, shoulder level, then rotate 
the arms in very small circles. The 
chest is kept forward, the stomach 
(not abdomen) back. In this exer- 
cise the shoulderblades should be 
brought as closely together as possi- 
ble. Persistent work along this line 
is sure to yield results. The habit of 
deep breathing will also help you. 


Bran Crackers for Constipation 

I am anxious to get a recipe for 
bran crackers for the relief of consti- 
pation. Will you kindly send me one 
if possible? BEATRICE. 

It will give me pleasure to comply 
with your request if you will send me 
a stamped, addressed envelope. 


Fat-Free Lotion Formula 


Kindly give me the formula of a 
skin lotion without fat or grease. I 
need this as a cleanser and softener, 
and I wish to use it every day. 

HARDEE X. 

Here is the formula of an excellent 

fat-free lotion: 


Tragacanth .. . . . . 80grains 
Glycerin < e * -< eee 
Boric acid. . .. . . . 4 ounce 
Oil of bergamot. . .. 5 drops 
OU GE TOGR)- 5 2. 2 6 & e 1 drop 
Oil of lavender. . . . . 2 drops 
Water sufficient to make. . 1 pint 


These ingredients are put into the 
water and are dissolved by means of 
gentle heating. When prepared a 
little of the lotion, after being rubbed 
into the skin, is wiped off with a soft 
cloth. The soap-and-water bath, 
however, must not be neglected. 


Troubles Caused by Adenoids 


Lately I have noticed that I can- 
not hear as well as usual. I am 
troubled with a little persistent 
catarrh, and I feel so “stuffed up” 
that I have to breathe through my 
mouth most of the time. Please tell 
me what causes my discomfort. 

YounG READER. 


In young people adenoids often 
cause the discomforts you describe. 
Other troubles, such as headache, 
disturbed sleep, metallic voice and 
early decay of the teeth may be 
caused by adenoids. In order to 
banish these troubles the adenoids 
must be removed. 


To Disinfect White Clothing 


I shall greatly appreciate any in- 
formation you can give me in regard 
to the disinfection of white clothing 
without injury to the material. 

HomE NurRSE. 

One of the most valuable disinfect- 
ants is heat. Boiling for half an 
hour destroys germs having great 
vitality. here are also various 
chemical germicides of value. 


To Prevent Chappin2 of the Lips 


My lips give me much trouble 
every winter by chapping and crack- 
ing. Is there any way to prevent 
this trouble? CANADA. 


Some girls are particularly prone 
to this troublesome affection. All 
irritating food and drink should be 
avoided. Highly spiced dishes may 
cause this trouble in the case of deli- 
cate skin. Irritating mouth washes 
or tooth pastes are sometimes at 
fault. Certain volatile oils, such as 
peppermint oil, may cause eczema of 
the lips followed by cracking of the 
skin. When one is susceptible to 
this trouble it is well before exposure 
to cold air to anoint the lips with a 
mild salve. A salve often used con- 
sists of nine parts of lanolin to one 
of olive oil, 


Flushing of the Face 


One of the greatest annoyances I 
have is flushing of the face. I often 
notice this especially a short time 
after eating, and also when I become 
heated over the stove. What causes 
the flushing, and what can I do to 
overcome it? ANXIOUS. 


Redness or flushing of the face may 
be due to external or internal causes. 
Heat and pressure are among the 
former; indigestion is a very common 
internal cause. Hot drinks and very 
hot and highly seasoned food will 
often show this effect promptly. 
Naturally the cause must be removed. 
Diet must be regulated. Boiled or 
baked food is advisable. Fried food 
and many raw foods should be 
excluded. Individual peculiarities 
must be considered, but aside from 
them there is no special precaution 
necessary that should not be taken 
to preserve the general health. A 
simple, nutritious mixed diet is best. 
As for external applications an evapo- 
rating and cooling lotion, such as 
cologne water, or a lotion consisting 
of a pint of cool water in which half 
an ounce of sodium bicarbonate has 
been dissolved, is soothing. A dusting 
powder may also be used. 


Cause and Relief of Dandruff 


My scalp is covered with a yellow- 
ish, greasy dandruff. The itching 
sometimes makes me almost frantic. 
What causes the dandruff, and can it 
be “‘caught’’? What will relieve the 
condition? = ROSALIE, 


Any disturbance that affects the 
general health may bring about this 
condition. Many authorities believe 
that dandruff is due to infection, and 
that it may be spread from one to 
another by means of combs, brushes, 
hats, and the like. The scalp should 
be kept clean by frequent shampoo- 
ing. Tar soap or sulphur soap is 
often used in the shampoo with 
benefit. A mild sulphur ointment for 
the scalp is useful in many instances. 


What is “ Beauty Sleep”? 


Is there any truth in the old theory 
about “‘beauty sleep’’? How would 
you define it? And how much sleep 
does a girl need? HARRIET L. 

Any restful sleep, whatever the 
hour, may well be called ‘‘ beauty 
sleep.’”’” In general the average 
healthy girl will do well on eight or 
nine hours’ sleep out of the twenty- 
four. Many girls demand more, some 
less. Nervous individuals need far 
more sleep than do the robust. 


The Causes of Wrinkles 


Will you kindly tell me what 
causes wrinkles? And will you also 
suggest some simple preparation that 
I can make at home for the purpose 
of softening the skin? M.j.D. 

The chief cause of wrinkles is the 
disappearance of the fat layer just 
under the skin. Another important 
cause is contortion of the face by 
frowning and other grimaces that 
many girls indulge in. Then, too, as 
time goes on the skin itself gradually 
fits more loosely over the tissues 
underneath. One of the French 
beauties recommended a lotion the 
formula of which I will give you. She 
called it “‘the water of youth”: Three 
ounces of pearl barley are boiled in 
a pint of water until the gluten is 
extracted. The liquid is strained 
and to it twenty-five drops of the 
tincture of benzoin are slowly added. 


How to Remove Moles 


What causes moles? How are 
they removed? Is there any prepa- 
ration that I could safely use at home 
to get rid of two moles that greatly 
annoy me? Dorotny. 

The causes of this blemish are 
obscure. Moles may be removed by 
the use of caustics or by excision or 
electrolysis. It is very unwise to 
attempt their removal on your own 
responsibility, as serious conse- 
quences may be the price of their 
irritation. 


Blemishes Following Pimples 
When I was younger my face was 
covered with unsightly pimples. 
Now although the pimples have 
entirely disappeared they have left 
small discolored blotches here and 
there. Can you suggest any means of 
fading these blemishes? N.A.G. 


Here is the formula of an ointment 
that often helps to fade these stains: 


Lanolin . . . 3drams 
Cold cream. ... . 3 drams 
Hydrogen peroxide . 72 drops 


Brushing the Hair is Beneficial 


Do you approve of brushing the 
hair? What are its benefits? 
JEAN. 
Yes, I do approve of daily brush- 
ing the hair. It serves to keep both 
scalp and hair clean. Besides this it 
is an excellent way to stimulate the 
scalp to healthy action. By distrib- 
uting the natural oil over the hair it 
renders it soft, pliable and glossy. 





Good Manners and Good Form 
By Eleanor Huntworth Phillips 


SHALL be glad to help any girl who may be puzzled about any perplexing little 

problems in deportment, either personal or as applied to any occasion, if she will 
write me. But if she wishes an answer by mail will she kindly inclose a stamped, 
addressed envelope? And may I ask her to be « iderate in the ber of questions 
she asks, and towrite briefly? Please address Mrs. Eleanor H, Phillips, in care of 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Markings for a Bride’s Linen 


Kindly tell me whether a bride- 
to-be should mark her linen with the 
initial of her first name or the initial 
of her name-to-be, as ‘Fanny,’ an 
“F,”’ or “ Mrs. Jones.” a “J.” 

A Kansas GIRL. 

The linen of a bride-to-be should 
be marked with the initial or initials 
of her maiden name. If that is 
“Fanny Smith’’ she may mark it 
with an “F’”’ or an “S,” or with the 
two initials ‘‘F S.’’ The linen should 
not be marked with the name the girl 
is to bear after her marriage. 


Fiancé’s Family Make First Call 


I have been engaged to a young 
man for several years, and our par- 
ents have never met. I have wished 
they might become acquainted, but 
think his people expect my mother to 
give the first invitation. I think 
that his people should act first. Am 
I right? G.W. 

You are quite right. Your fiancé’s 
mother and family should make the 
first call on your mother and you. 


Knife and Fork Left on Plate 


When passing the plate at table 
for a second helping please tell me 
whether it is proper to leave the 
knife and fork on the plate or to 
retain them. MURIEL. 


It is correct to leave the knife and 
fork on the plate when passing the 
plate for a second helping. 


For a Girl in Business 


I am a stenographer in an office 
where frequent changes are made in 
the officials. When anew man comes 
please tell me whether I should rise 
and shake hands or simply acknowl- 
edge the introduction to him without 
rising. I know it is not customary 
for a lady to rise when meeting a gen- 
tleman, but in an office when one is 
an employee under the direction of 
an official it would seem that the 
custom should be altered. 

A VANCOUVER STENOGRAPHER. 


You are entirely right in your feel- 
ing that an introduction to a new 
official in your office is not a social 
but a business affair. You should 
certainly rise when he is introduced 
to you, but you need not shake hands 
with him unless he extends his hand 
to you. A slight, courteous bow 
with a pleasant expression of good 
will on your face is all that is nec- 
essary. 


To Meet a Young Man’s Sister 


A young man who has called on 
me several times said that he would 
like me to meet his sister, who is 
three years older than myself. Where 
should this meeting take place? 

VIOLET. 

Ask him to bring his sister to call 

on you at your home. 


Mode of Acknowledzing a Gift 


Is it good form, kindly tell me, to 
send acknowledgment of a gift on 
a postal card? It seems to become 
more common each year. I think 
that the smallest gift is worth a little 
time, a sheet of paper and an envel- 
ope. Do you think I am too par- 
ticular about this? Mary A. 


I like the wording of your ques- 
tion. I answer unhesitatingly that it 
is not good form to send acknowledg- 
ment of a gift on a postal card, and I 
must add that your own thoughts 
about the matter have told you the 
reason why. A gift, no matter how 
small and insignificant, is an expres- 
sion of good will and kindliness, and 
anything in the way of its acknowl- 
edgment which gives an impression 
of indifference, or economy of time or 
material, does not show the courte- 
ous appreciation that is its due. A 
postal card used for this purpose does 
give this impression of indifference. 
A little time, a sheet of paper and an 
envelope ina matter of this kind make 
all the difference, not only between 
good form and bad form, but also be- 
tween loyal, appreciative friendship 
and its reverse—qualities which lie at 
the very foundations of good and of 
bad form, of good and of bad man- 
ners. The few minutes of time, the 
bit of paper and the envelope are no 
doubt small things, but “‘straws show 
which way the wind blows.” 


The Church Collection 


When a young man escorts a girl 
to church please tell me whether he 
should give her money to put into 
the collection or should he put in 
money for both? ROSE. 


It would not be good form for a 
young man who has escorted a young 
girl to church to put money in the 
collection for her, still less for him to 
give her money to put in the collec- 
tion herself. If a plate is passed for 
the offerings he should see that it 
is passed to her in case she wishes 
to contribute, afterward putting in 
simply his own contribution. 





When a Man Enters the Theater 


Should a young man accompanied 
by a young lady take off his hat on 
entering a theater or wait until they 
have reached their seats? L.A. 


_A young man should always take 
his hat off as soon as he enters a 
theater. 


Social Invitations in Business 


Please advise me as to the pro- 
priety and good taste shown by a 
girl in a business office, or by two 
girls together, in accepting invita- 
tions out to dinner from a traveling 
man whom the girls have met upon 
his calls on their employer. The 
employer insists on their refusing 
all favors and attentions from’ men 
whom they meet in his office. Is he 
right? Younc GIR. 

It is neither in good taste nor is it 
discreet for two girls in the employ 
of a business house to accept an invi- 
tation to dinner with a traveling man 
connected with that house, though 
there is no actual impropriety in 
it provided the acquaintance is a 
satisfactory one in other respects. 
The quality of discretion is a very 
valuable one to possess though little 
talked about, and the habit of being 
discreet is too little practiced, simply 
because none of us stops long enough 
to think before acting. We are apt 
to decide quickly, in an offhand way, 
that we should or should not do a 
thing, never stopping to consider how 
far the results of our decision may 
reach. We forget that extraordinary 
brains only have been able to grasp 
complex situations at once and make 
unerring decisions in the time that it 
takes to say ‘“‘Yes” or ‘‘No.”’ We 
forget that this attribute is akin to 
genius and that many of us do not 
possess it, so we act quickly, do not 
stop long enough to use discretion 
and make many and dire mistakes. 
The age is one of hurry, and “going 
ahead slowly”’ is hard, but women, 
especially those who are dependent 
on their own exertions, would do well 
to think quietly and weigh well their 
actions in anything connected with 
their business before yielding to 
impulses however innocent they 
may be. In this case there is really 
no question. The girls should heed 
their employer’s wish and not accept 
favors from men whom they meet in 
his office. 


Addressing an Acceptance 


In writing an acceptance to a 
formal invitation issued by ‘‘ Mr. and 
Mrs. Thomas Brown,”’ should the 
envelope be addressed to ‘Mrs. 
Thomas Brown”’ or to “Mr. and 
Mrs. Thomas Brown’’? PEGGY. 

The envelope should be addressed 
to ‘‘Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Brown.” 


Weddin Gifts Never Obligatory 


Does an invitation to a church or 
home wedding where no reception 
follows, and my acquaintance with 
the bride has been short, require 
a gift? QUESTIONER. 

No, a present is not necessary. 
Wedding gifts are never obligatory 
in any case, only customary, and 
in your case they are not even 
customary. 


Dress to Wear With Bridal Veil 


Will you kindly tell me whether it 
is ever permissible to wear a bridal 
veil with a dress without a train? 

Laura H. 

A bridal veil should only be worn 
with a dress with a train. The dress 
need not be very long, perhaps only 
a little longer than necessary to 
reach the floor, but it is not correct 
to wear a bridal veil with a short 
dress. 


Wedding Announcements 


When no invitations have been 
issued for a wedding and you receive 
an announcement card of same, is 
it customary to send a present, and 
is an announcement considered as 
compulsory for sending gifts as an 
invitation? MARIE. 

When no wedding invitations have 
been issued announcements are, 
strictly speaking, sent in their stead, 
and one may or may not send a pres- 
ent, just as one would feel inclined 
if invited to the wedding. An an- 
nouncement, however, hardly carries 
with it the feeling of obligation that 
is apt to come with invitations, 
except in the case of relatives and 
near friends. 


Good Form in Stationery 


Will you please tell me if it is con- 
sidered bad form to use colored sta- 
tionery? I should like to use pale 
pink. ELINOR. 

It is not bad form to use colored 
stationery provided the colors are 
delicate, unobtrusive ones, though 
it is much less used than formerly. 
One is absolutely sure, however, of 
being in entirely correct form when 
using plain white linen paper; that is 
always in good taste. 





APlea fos Loveliness 


A clear, clean skin and smooth, white 
hands are something which every 
woman desires, whether sheisconcerned 
with the impression her beauty makes or . 
not. And men also must heed the fact 
that comeliness is an important and de- 
sirable possession. Complexion ills are 
distasteful to everyone and if you want 
to be gladly welcomed and thought well 
of, don’t neglect your face and hands. 


Daggett & Ramsdell’s 


PERFECT COLD CREAM 
**The Kind That Keeps"”’ 
is used and recommended by men and 
women who know, and by membets of 
the medical profession who have given 
the matterattention. Itisanabsolutelyv 
pure and safe preparation—made by 
expert chemists in a laboratory noted 
for its cleanliness and perfect system. 


Tubes, 10c, 25c, 50c 
Jars, 35c, 50c, 85c, $1.50 


When you insist upon Daggett & Ramsdell’s— 
you are getting the best cold cream in the store. 


Write for 


FREE SAMPLE 


And Instructive Booklet about The Care of the 
: Skin. Address 
DAGGETT & RAMSDELL 
Dept. 6. 314 West 14th St., New York 

















when it’s 
inflated 


inside 
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fitted 
waist 
lining. 


See Foru 


The Pneumatic Dress Form 


Made to be pinned to. Relieves 
you of the fuss and fatigue of 
ce 9 ° 

tryons.’’ Always ready for in- 
stant use. 


Makes home dressmaking a 
pleasure. The most simple, 
sensible and serviceable dress 
form ever devised. Repro- 
duces any form with looking- 
glass fidelity. Telescope 
Standard Rod adjustable to 
any height for draping skirts. 
When not in use, the little 
box base holds it all. Weight 
It’s complete, 10 pounds. 


Write for new, interesting Looklet, 
**It’s You,’’ Edition V. 1, con- 
taining full description and prices. 


The Pneumatic Form Co. 
557 Fifth Ave., near 46th Street 


New York 
Sold in many first-class stores } 

























“Yipsi” Silent House-Shoes 


Warm, comfortable and very durable, being made of Ypsilanti 
Moosehide, hand-sewed, handsomely decorated. Not a novelty 
but a real, practical moccasin. Indian design burnt on vamp. 
Men’s $200 Ladies’ $190 Boys’ $475 
(5% to 10) i——= (2% to7) ——= (2% to 5) = 

- Your dealer can get these ‘‘Yipsi’’ Indian 


Shoes or we will mail at these prices. 
> Bork FEPSed 














Mark 


on Every 
Shoe 


No. 

S70 A 
Order 
by number 
and size, or write 
today for catalog. 


oy a Indian Shoe Co. 
1 Cross &t., Ypsilanti, Mich. ¥ 
Dealers—W rite for our terms 








on these fast sellers 
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Leaders 
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Fashion 


are now buying Madame Lyra Corsets which 
lead in corsetry and which are made in a 


Style 
Book 
Free 


What Girls Ask 


About Making Their Hats and Their Clothes 





Clothes Problems 
By Leila Wetherill Martin 


E WANT our readers to feel perfectly free to ask questions about dress. The 


May I Trim Your Hat ? 
By Ida Cleve Van Auken 


LL questions about hats will be answered by mail if you will send a stamped, 








addressed envelope to Ida Cleve Van Auken, in care of The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 








7217 











A New Trimming Idea 


OTH my sister and I are planning 
to make our school hats this win- 
ter if we can get a pattern we like. 
For myself I want a hat with a brim 
of moderate width, while my sister, 
who is two years younger, prefers a 
small, close-fitting hat which may 
be pulled down deep over the head. 
Our milliner here advises me to use 
buckram in stiffening the material. 
Is this the best material or can you 
suggest something better? I expect 
to make my hat out of a light tan- 
colored cloth, while my sister will 
use a piece of white zibeline cloth 
she had given to her. 
CANADIAN GIRL. 


I hope you will like the hats illus- 
trated here as we can supply patterns 
(No. 7217) for both of these hats 
at ten cents. You did not mention 
trimming, so you doubtless had in 
mind a trimming of the simple char- 
acter generally used on tailored hats 
of this type. 

A charming diversion from the 
usual band and bow is pictured on 
the graceful hat with the wide- 
waving brim illustrated at the top of 
this column. The side of the crown 
is trimmed with three flat tailored 
bows madeof the material and set one 
directly above another. You could 
also use gros-grain ribbon, or small 
satin bows would be smart looking. 
The crown of this hat is cut in four 
sections joined by a cord seam. To 
make this, stitch the seams in the 
ordinary way, press open and then 
stitch again with one row of stitching 
far enough from the edges to give the 
effect of a corded edge. 


The Best Interlining 


By no means use buckram as an in- 
terlining, as it is much too heavy and 
stiff to handle and would make a 
most ungraceful hat. A thin crino- 
line is best, as this can be run with 
stitching on both crown and brim to 
hold the material and interlining to- 
gether. If you make the crown care- 
fully the lower edge may be turned 
under, basted back and then stitched 
as a finish. 

Right here is a point you must re- 
member in making this cloth hat: 
do not machine-stitch the crown to 
the brim in joining. Use the machine 
stitching only as a finish, as I have 
already told you, and after the brim 
is completed pin the crown in posi- 
tion and slip-stitch to the brim. 


A Hat of Zibeline 


The little hat below is made in four 
sections only, and here the brim and 
crown are in one continuous piece, but 
you will have to use separate pieces 
in facing the underneath brim. Inch- 
wide bands of satin ribbon may be 
used as a binding around the edge 
of the brim and on the narrow band 
encircling the crown. 
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The Edges Bound With Satin 


Coloring a Beaver Hat 

I havea white beaver hat which I 
have worn for several seasons. Iam 
tired of it and would like to know if 
I can dye it a pretty tan or blue. 

Miss J. G. F. 

I should not advise you to attempt 
dyeing your hat yourself, but you 
can tint it very nicely by using 
dry pastel colorings. Yellow ochre, 
brown, Prussian blue and even car- 
mine dry powdered colorings can be 
used with exceedingly satisfactory 
results. Mix the paint with corn- 
starch until you get the desired shade, 
using brown or Prussian blue, which- 
ever you decide upon. Rub the mix- 
ture all over the hat well into the 
beaver. Then shake well so that the 
loose powder will blow off. Repeat 
until the beaver is satisfactorily 
colored. 


Wire Lace for Hat Brim 


I havea black velvet hat in a be- 
coming Marquise shape which I just 
bought untrimmed. I want to trim 
it with a wide Oriental lace edging 
which I have, and want it to extend 
up straight beyond the edge of the 
brim, in the new way as shown onan 
illustration of a hat I cut out of a 
newspaper. As it is, it droops over 
the edge like a frill. Can I stiffen it 
with glue or should it be wired? 

KATHARINE H, 

Buy the finest silk-covered wire 
you can get and sew it around the 
scallops of the lace on the wrong side. 
Extend a brace wire also across the 
width of the lace at intervals of five 
or six inches, sewing with a fine in- 
visible stitch. You will find this will 
hold it firmly in position. Run the 
inside edge with gathering threads to 
hold the fullness around the base of 
the crown. 


A Remedy fora Wobbly Hat 

My hatis trimmed with a wing and 
rosette on the right side, and even 
though this ornamentation is not 
heavy it causes my hat to wobble 
about on the left side of my head. Itis 
large in the head, but it does not seem 
to be too large, as I wear my hair low 
and tuck part of it up underneath in 
the back. What can I do to make 
my hat fit firm? IRENE B. 

You can prevent your hat from 
slipping by using a small bandeau. 
Even witha perfect-fitting head size 
a hat will often tilt over from the 
added weight of the trimming, or on 
account of the slippery character of 
the material or lining. For this rea- 
son a velvet hat fits more comfort- 
ably as the pile clings to the head. 

Make a small straight or slightly 
flaring bandeau out of capenet, whip 
a wire to the edge and bind with 
velvet. Place it in the head size on 
the same side of the hat as the trim- 
ming. Do not let it extend below 
the edge of the crown, as it should 
not be visible under the hat. 


Patterns for a Fur Set 


I am in love with the pretty little 
fur hats with muffand scarf to match, 
and am sure I can make a set myself 
if you can supply me with a pattern 
and give directions. Could you also 
show an illustration? I want to 
begin the work immediately. 

A WINTER GIRL. 

If you can wait until the next issue 
of THE JOURNAL appears, for Novem- 
ber, you will find in that number a 
couple of pretty fur toques and some 
suggestions for scarfs and muffs, for 
all of which we will be able to supply 
patterns and working directions. 


Shirred Hat for a Six-Year-O'!d 

Have you a pattern for a close- 
fitting, shirred hat which I can make 
out of silk or velvet for my little 
six-year-old niece? I saw one in the 
shop here, in robin’s-egg blue, with 
a pretty lace frill around the edge 
and a cluster of pink ribbon roses at 
the side, which Iam sure I can copy. 
Have you directions for ribbon roses? 

MIss JANE A. 

We have a hat pattern (No. 6902) 
which includes three styles, an adap- 
tation of the poke, a dome and flat- 
top mushroom hat. Probably the 
latter style is what you mean. Soft 
faille or taffeta would be preferable 
for alittle child’s hat as it should be as 
light as possible. I have mailed you 
the directions for making the roses, 
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Editors of our Fashion Department are always glad to answer such questions 
Promptly by mail whenever a stamped, addressed envelope is inclosed, 


To Wash Silk Stockings 

MAID MariaN. Your white silk 
stockings should not turn yellow if 
you wash them very carefully in 
tepid water. Hot water and strong 
soap will ruin them. Put a table- 
spoonful of powdered borax into a 
basin of slightly warm water; allow 
the stockings to soak in this for ten 
minutes, then wash with a pure white 
soap. Rinse thoroughly, adding a 
very little bluing to the last rinsing- 
water, and dry in the shade. Do not 
iron, but stretch them into shape. 


Separate Train for aGown 


OcTOBER. Yes, indeed, you can 
have your gown and train made 
separately, and Pattern No. 6738, 
which is only cut in one size, was 
intended to please girls like you who 
want a detachable train. This train 
may extend from the _ shoulders, 
from a raised or normal waist-line, 
whichever you prefer. The train of 
a satin wedding gown should be 
faced with light-weight broadcloth, 
or a fine quality white flannel, which 
is not quite so expensive. Make this 
facing from five to cight inches deep, 
according to the depth of the hem in 
front. If you make a square train 
unusually long—say a yard or more, 
for instance—then the lower edge of 
the train should be faced with broad- 
cloth at least twelve inches in depth 
Straight across the bottom, and there 
should be a satin band over this to 
form a hem four or five inches deep. 
Little weights, covered with satin 
squares or circles, Should be sewed at 
each corner and about twelve inches 
apart all along the edge of the train, 
to make it hang gracefully and keep 
it weighted to the floor. 


Suits for a Small Boy 

AUNT MARTHA. The Sailor collar 
on the small boy’s suit is a real 
problem when the cold weather 
comes, making an overcoat neces- 
Sary,and every one knows how hard 
it is to keep the removable shield 
in place ona restless boy, so I am 
sure you will be interested in some 
patterns for Russian suits which 
have neither a sailor collar nor a 
separate shield. Nos. 6735 and 6618 
are pretty models of this kind, and 
I am sorry not to have room on this 
page for pictures of them. Each 
pattern is cut in four sizes for boys 
from 2 to 8 years of age. 


Kimono of Bordered Challis 
Mary Tuomas. Challis isan ex- 
cellent material for your kimono; 
it is dainty, attractive and may be 
washed very easily and satisfactorily. 
Choose a pattern like No. 6496, and 
use the border for the collar, the cuff 
facings, and to form a trimming band 
et theclosing. Use ribbon strings in 
placeof buttons, or a washable braid 
frog makes a good fastening. If you 
want a transfer pattern for such an 
ornament No. 14063 will please you. 
Directions for making the ornaments 
will be found on the pattern envelope. 
The kimono pattern (No. 6496) is 
cut in four sizes: 34, 38, 42 and 46 
inches bust measure. Size 38 will 
require seven yards and a quarter of 
material with two-inch border. 


To Remove Grass Stains 

MARGUERITE AND OTHERS. These 
early autumn days bring me many 
requests for some harmless method 
of removing grass stains from linen, 
gingham, white serge and messaline, 
When the material cannot be washed 
I would suggest sponging the spots 
carefully with pure alcohol until 
they disappear. Rub a little lard or 
butter on the stains, when the gar- 
ment can be laundered, and lay it 
aside for twenty minutes, then wash 
in the ordinary manner. 


Colors for Autumn Suits 

IMPATIENCE. Black and white 
combinations of all kinds will be very 
fashionable; then the darker shades 
of brown, especially “seal” and 
“tobacco,”’ will probably be second 
choice, though navy blue will be a 
close rival. Taupe is being used 
again for dresses as well as suits. 
Gray and many of the Dutch shades 
of blue will be in good taste as well as 
good style. You see this list is quite 
long enough for each one to choose 
a fashionable color which will be 
becoming. 


ATTERN'S (including Guide-Chart) for the designs mentioned on this page 


can be supplied at fifteen cents for each number—except Nos. 7217, 6738 and 


14063, which are ten cenis— post-free. 


The @mount of material required for the 
various sizes ts printed on the pattern envelopes. 


Order from your nearest dealer in 


Ladies’ Home Journal patterns; or by mail, giving number of patiern, bust measure 
for coat, kimono and dress, and waist and hip measures for skirt, and age, breast 
measure and length of back for boys’ suits, and inclosing the price to the Pattern 
Department, The Ladies' Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadel phia. 





For a Tailored Garment 


The New Skirts With Plaits 

Dora. Look at the charming suit 
illustrated on the page ‘‘What I See 
on Fifth Avenue”’ in this number of 
THE JoURNAL. It seems to me this 
is just the model you want for your 
gray cheviot. The skirt shows shal- 
low plaits at each side of the front 
which extend to the knees. The coat, 
which is slightly cut away, has atiny 
vest, collar and cuffs of contrasting 
material. 


Trimmings You Can Make 

Miss MuFFET. Of course you have 
noticed how many charming old- 
fashioned trimmings are being used 
on the new dresses and suits. There 
are tinyornaments and frills, puffings, 
ruchings and ruffles of the material, 
of silk, lace, net or chiffon. They are 
most economical and give a very 
charming Old World look to the cos- 
tume which cannot be gained in any 
other way. Illustrated in this col- 
umn you will see two very dainty, 
easily made trimmings of this kind, 
and if you cannot make them from 
the pictures send me a stamped, 
addressed envelope, and I shall be 
very glad to send clear directions or 
diagrams for them. 


An Inexpensive Evening Dress 

VIOLET. You can make a very 
dainty little evening frock for one 
dollar if you will select silk muslin, 
sheer mull or cocton voile. Choose 
whatever shade you find most be- 
coming—a very delicate shade of 
pink is lovely for a young girl. On 
the page ‘‘The Dollar Evening 
Dress’’ in this number of THE 
JoURNAL, you will see an illustration 
of Pattern No. 7163, which I am sure 
you will like. : 


A Frock for Winter Evenings 

Miss AMy R. M. You can add 
some touches of color to your sheer 
white cotton voile dress which will 
make it look like a new one, as well 
as more becoming to you, by using 
bands of gayly flowered cretonne 
under it, for waist, skirt and sleeves. 
Buttonhole the edges on the right 
side with coarse floss. Then pick out 
the figures on the cretonne with floss, 
matching the colors in it with out- 
line stitches, which will give the 
effect of shadow embroidery. Finish 
the edges of the short sleeves and 
round neck with a tiny bias fold of 
satin to match the principal color in 
the cretonne. 


New Braid Trimmings 

JENNY WREN. Braid trimmings 
of various kinds will be very fashion- 
able during the autumn and winter. 
The wide Hercules braid will be used 
to bind the edges of tailored coats, 
collars and cuffs. There is no better 
way of freshening up last year’s suit, 
which may look a little frayed and 
worn on the edges. The serpentine 
and wave braids will be used on skirts 
and waists as well as on coats. 





Chiffon Roses on Net 
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No. 3650 els for slender, me- 
(like cut) © dium and stout fig- 
Coutil, $5 f/ ures, so that there 
is just exactly the 

F sev right model of Ma- 


dame Lyra Corsets 
for every individual 
figure. 

I give my per- 
sonal attention to © 
the manufacture of 
Madame Lyra Cor- 
sets with the result 
that they reflect that 
fineness of correct 
detail essential to 
the perfection of the 
dress of the fashion- 
ably gowned woman. 


You will find 


CORSETS 


carried by many 
leading merchants. 
Ask for them. Insist 
upon them. Insist 
that you obtain just 
the right model of 
Madame Lyra Corsets for 
your individual figure. Do 
not think of taking a 
Madame Lyra Corset with- 
out having the same prop- 
erly fitted to you. My name 
is on every corset | put out. 
Look for it. 

If you cannot buy Madame 
Lyra Corsets in your town, 
I will send you direct any 
Madame Lyra Corset you 
wish upon receipt of the 
retail price, post prepaid. 
For further information 









write me. 
Very cordially, 


Ctetnctts 


Lyra Corset Makers 
Lyra Building 


DETROIT 
MICH. 


> 


ENB, AD CBNOY 











Imagine a dress 
without 
buttons 


Think of the comfort 
and convenience of a 
house-dress that you 
can slip on or off ina 
flash—justlikeacout. 


BALDWIN 


House Dress 


Merely adjusting belt 
fits itinstantly toany 
figure. Snap at back 
holds dress securely 
in place. Made of best 
percales and cham- 
brays, in neatest patterns, 
Reversible front gives you 
double service. 


Send for free booklet 


and learn more about this simn- 
ple, attractive garment ind 
its many uses. Ask your 
dealer. If he doesn’t carry it, 
he will be glad to get it for you. 


Baldwin Garment Co.,Inc. 
50 Main Street, Holyoke, Mass. 
and 589 Richmond Street, London, Oxt. 









Patented 
Model! 326, for Fall 
wear, showing shirt- 
waist effect with 
Square neck. 
































ee 
Hand 
34c ins box 
Crochet Jabots and 
coHars, differentst yles 
exclusively. Hand- 
made. High Class 
Goods. Sell at manu- 
facturer’s price. 
Write Dept. s for 
Catalogue 
YAMA CO. 
104Fifth Ave., N.Y. 























What Can I Do? 


A Practical Department, 
Edited by Edith Rickert 





How Can I Make Money and mi! at Home? 





OME housewives, when 
they have finished their 
morning routine, take to 

fancy-work; others take to 
clubs; others sit by the window 
and watch the neighborhood. 
But these types are passing. 
The woman at home has 
caught in a measure the rest- 
less desire of the woman out in 
the world to be doing some- 
thing. ‘She has a certain 


In EXPLANATION: 


and the training needed. — 





Last month in this department was shown 
how a woman may earn a living by work outside the home; next 
month will be indicated how a woman of leisure may help 
humanity and better the conditions of life in her community. 

This department will be asort of clearing house of informa- 
tion as to openings for women, the opportunity for promotion 
It will try to give advice upon 
particular problems, to answer questions about possibilities in 
lines of work other than those discussed, and to refer to the 
best sources for further information. 


store. She began by getting 
the store to show her card and 
take orders at the time when 
sales were made, and now she 
has all that she can do at 
seventy-five cents a yard. 
The making of dainty baby 
clothes is a special and prof- 
itable art which proves a bless- 
ing to many women who can 
neither prepare as they would 
like to do for the coming of a 








amount of time on her hands, 
and she has a great longing 
for a small income of her own, enough to give her a taste of the 
sweets of independence. She thinks of the joy it would be not 
to have to consider the family income and outlay before buying a 
dress, a book, a concert ticket, a box of candy, or some labor-saving 
device that she longs for. “What can I do?” she asks herself. 
She does not realize the double bearing of the question, which 
might be put to her thus: What can you do—a little better than 
your friends and neighbors? What can youdo—that they need or 
wish to have done by some one else? 


Some Things You Can Do in Cooking 


[Aten © you are especially good at pie-making. Really good 
home-made pies are always appreciated. One woman devised 
the plan of baking different kinds of pies on different days and 
taking orders a week ahead. 

Good cakes are quite as profitable. Doughnuts sell well, as do 
animal cookies at fifteen or twenty cents a pound, home-made 
candies, and brown or white bread. 

Soup stock is most desirable for cooking and most troublesome 
to make in small quantities. A woman who has to buy her soup- 
stock materials can bargain with her butcher for considerable 
quantities, and selling it make a good profit. 

Much can be done with salads and salad dressings; with pickles, 
preserves, jellies, marmalades, grape juice, peanut butter, and all 
sorts of special dishes. 

Besides these single dishes there is another way of turning a talent 
for cooking to good account. For instance, one woman, with very 
little extra trouble, baked for six families instead of one and earned 
quite a little money each week. 

Do you live near a school or a factory, or some other place where 
many people are employed? If so you can turn your location to 
account either by serving regular dinners or luncheons at a fixed 
price, or by preparing a number of dainty dishes which can be taken 
away, such as pies, patties, croquettes, salads, puddings, little pots 
of baked beans, macaroni and cheese, home-made bread, rolls, 
sandwiches and cakes. The advantage of this plan over that of 
taking boarders is that it means preparing only one meal a day. 

Do you live in the country on a much-traveled highway? Why 
not serve tea to motorists? The more attractive the garden, house, 
linen and china the more successful will be the undertaking. Simple 
refreshments, daintily served in an old-fashioned garden or in a cool, 
attractive room, will soon bring custom. 

A variation of this plan is to make a week-end resort, open all the 
year, of a comfortable country or suburban home. One woman who 
does this for business girls, after having her house to herself from 
Monday to Saturday, is glad to welcome her visitors on Saturday 
afternoon. She charges three dollars apiece for the two days, and 
the girls have to book long ahead. 


You May Help Children and Also Do Fine Sewing 


O YOU know much about children? There are so many ways 
in which an overworked mother is glad to get help. One 
woman, for instance, looks after children’s hair and scalps. 

Another way is taking care of children by the hour. For this 
fifteen or twenty cents is paid, or fifty cents for an afternoon or 
evening. 

It is possible to help backward children to keep up with their 
work. With a class of four, five hours a week, a woman who likes 
children can earn four dollars a week with very little trouble. 

A widow who had a beautiful home with no means to keep it up 
solved the problem by working up a reputation as chaperon. She 
lived in a district where there were many young people in boarding- 
houses. She let it be known that the ground floor of her house 
would be let to a group of people for an afternoon or evening; and 
gradually she‘booked club meetings, dances, children’s parties, and all 
sorts, of other gatherings. Herself a woman of great tact and social 
charm, ‘she became as indispensable as the house accommodation. 

For a‘good needlewoman there are opportunities enough, if—and 
this is the secret of the game—she remembers that in specialization 
lies her hope of profit. It is of no use for her to go into dressmaking 
unless she has a marked talent for it. 

One woman does well by making shirtwaists at fifty cents apiece, 
with ten cents extra for collars. A good pattern, care, quickness 
and neatness are the chief 
requisites for success. 


baby nor pay department-store 
prices for a layette. 

A woman works all the year making Christmas presents, cushions, 
doilies, jabots. In December she has a bazar in her house. 

Another and more prosy source of income which one woman has 
found is making black cambric aprons for saleswomen in big stores, 
at twenty-five cents apiece, the cost of the material for each being 
only eight cents. 

A talent for mending and altering garments can be turned_to 
account in various ways. One woman is a stocking-darner. She 
mends two pairs of stockings for five cents if the holes are small, 
and one pair for five cents if the holes are large. 

Fine laundry work is a specialty worth cultivating. Laundries 
are always expensive and usually destructive. A woman who treats 
fine linen with respect when she washes and irons it, and who keeps 
it in good condition by mending it if necessary, is a blessing. 


Many Other Ways of Making Money 


OMEN have been successful in several kinds of little home 

shops. One of theseis the “‘Kindermarkt.” Its central feature 
is the home-dressed doll, with all the little accessories that are dearer 
to most girlsthanexpensivetoys. Totheseare added, in great variety 
but small numbers, the fascinating toys and trinkets from Germany 
which can be sold for five or ten cents, and which give as much joy 
as things costing a hundred times as much. 

Similar in idea are “The Little Gift Shop” and “‘ The Little Book 
Shop.” The gift shop depends for its success upon the artistic 
quality of the things that are sold—trifles in leather, brass and wood, 
exquisite needlework, baskets, etc. 

Have you a talent for decorating with flowers? This, too, is 
marketable. Once let your reputation in this way be established, 
and let it be understood that you will be available to superintend 
the decoration of church or home for a wedding, or to plan and 
arrange the table for a luncheon or a dinner, and you can build up a 
pleasant and profitable business. 

Have you a bit of earth and the hand that makes things grow? 
If you live where very few people grow their own vegetables it is 
always easy to sell tomatoes, lettuce, parsley and other things that 
can be raised to advantage in limited space. 

If you have the fertile hand you may do without the plot of earth 
by growing mushrooms in your cellar. This is a business that 
needs to be learned, but instructions may be obtained from the 
Agricultural Department at Washington, District of Columbia. 

Another way of using a garden is by growing fragrant plants, such 
as lavender, balm and sweet fern, for sachets. 

Many persons who have an invalid in the family and cannot 
afford to keep a nurse would gladly pay by the hour a woman who 
had the necessary skill and training to come in and give the bath 
and make the patient comfortable for the day, perhaps to prepare 
special articles of food, and to do other things that add greatly to 
the burden of regular housekeeping. 

One woman loves shopping, and another hates it and pays to 
have it done by proxy. A clever shopper, by giving several after- 
noons a week to this occupation, can make quite a little money 
in a way that she finds pleasant; and, moreover, by buying in 
quantities she gets a discount of ten per cent. from the firms, 
in addition to the commission from her customers. 

Marketing is a special form of shopping which every housewife 
knows that she ought to do for herself. Why should not a woman 
who is an adept at this buy for a whole group of neighbors, thus 
insuring them quality and getting for herself both their commissions 
and discounts for buying in quantities? 


Try to Build Up a Patronage on Personal Knowledge 


HESE are only a few of the commonest ways in which a woman 

can make money athome. Special talents can always be utilized 
in making baskets and rugs, in doing brasswork and wood carving, in 
making pine pillows, in managing a circulating library, in raising 
dogs, cats and canaries, and in dozens of other ways. Even a woman 
who has nothing but ready hands and a willing heart can find plenty 
to do asa “‘filler-in,”” coming when sent for to take care of the chil- 
dren or of a sick person, to wash hair, to help with the mending, to 
assist in the preparations for some special function. 

It is always best, if possible, to build up a patronage on personal 
knowledge. For this reason a card in the window, or an advertise- 
ment in the paper, is not ad- 
visable in a city. In a small 





Another woman makes neg- 
ligee shirts which she sells at a 
dollar apiece. She also buys 
bargains in silk and makes 
various kinds of cravats 
which she sells at twetity-five 
or fifty cents, according ‘to ‘the 
quality. 

A girl with a special talent 
for fancy-work does hemstitch- 
ing on table linen and bed 


success. 
dollars each will be paid. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 





Five Dollars for Letters 


How have you made money, yet stayed at home? 
you please write Miss Rickert all about it ? 
may help many other women to find the path that leads to 
For all such letters as may be accepted for pub- 
lication in this department—anonymously, of course— five 
Address Miss Edith Rickert, in 
care of THE LADIES’ HoME JOURNAL, Independence Square, 


town,where every one is known, 
these methods answer, though 
they are still open to the objec- 
tion of seeking the work, when 
the touchstone of success is 
always to let the work seek 
you. So it is always best in 
home work to begin in a small 
way with a very few friends or 
neighbors, to let the work 
speak for itself and to let your 
friends recommend it. 


Won't 
Your experience 








linen sold at a big department 
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Warmth for the Sick Room 
Light for the Nurse 


Warmth may be needed in the sick- 
room at a moment’s notice—and light, 


Reznor Gas Heater 


provides the warmth that is needed, just 
when it is needed and just as much as is 
needed— instantly, on the striking of a 
match. And at the same time provides a 
gentle, mellow light—not too much for 
the patient—ample for the nurse. 

No one thing means more for the com- 
fort of patient and nurse than a} 


REZNOR GAS HEATER 


Withit at hand the temperature mayeasily 
be kept exactly even for an indefinite period. 

Remember, the REZNOR is the ORIGI- 
NAL Copper Reflector Gas Heater, and it has 
THIRTY-SEVEN IMITATORS, each one 
of which proclaims REZNOR superiority. 

It creates no odor—It creates no smoke. 

Remember the name REZNOR! You 
will never forget the Heater. 

Progressive Gas Companies throughout 
the country sell REZNOR Gas Heaters, so do 
alert dealers— But a line to us will bring you 
our booklet, and we will see to it that you get 
just what is best suited to your needs. 





Manufacturing 
Company 


NUTTIN LD 
’ MERCER, PENNA. 

















Highest Quality Plumes 
At Lowest Prices 







We sell better plumes for less money 
because we control the output of 
several ostrich farms and do our 
own bleaching, dyeing, branching 
and curling. Save oneprofitfrom j 
producerto you. Send us 25c (ap- 
plied to purchase) to assure good 
faith and we'll send your order 
C.O.D. subject to examination. If 
not satisfactory return at our ex- ; 
pense. - Our illustrated ‘ id $12.50 $6.95 
catalog showing Special Values Plume only PU. 
in Paradise and other Feathers. WRITE TODAY. 

Imp. French Ostrich Plumes. Extra Broad Drooping Heads. 


Length Our Special Price Length Our Special Price 
18in. Excelsior $2.95 22in. Erna $6.95 
20 in. Superior 4.95 24in. Peerless 9.95 
WILLOW PLUMES 
Width Length Our Special Price Width Length Our Special Price 
20in. 19 in. $4.50 28in. 27 in. $ 9.95 
23 in. 22 in. 5.95 30in. 28 in. 11.95 
25 in. + - 6.95 30in. 30 in. 13.95 
26 in. 7.95 32in. 30 in 15.95 


CHICAGO FEATHER CO., Dept. 30,1358. BtateSt. , Chicago 











RENFREW 
DEVONSHIRE 
@ rer «| 


321NCH 


Dressy and Durable 


Costs less than linen—makes up as attractively— 
doesn’t wrinkle as easily. 

Heavy enough for Fall wear in outing costumes, wash 
dresses, play clothes, rompers, pajamas and negligee 
shirts. 

Comes in stripes, chec Ks, neat effects and plain shades. 
Guaranteed Tub Proof and Sun Proof. 

Shown by dealers everywhere—ask yours. 

Look,on the selvage for.the name. Samples on request. 


W MFG. eee, 
AMS, MASS. 


PROOF 


RENFRE 
Established 1867 


“TUB = PROOF. ANDO SUN 
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OLD CARPETS 


N.Y. RUG CO. 65 EAST SOT STUNY. 
Se > oe For SooT7nxweT 
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_. This page is for Children 
ewpie Kutout 


in Many Colors 


Every month in Woman’s Home Companion 













HE Kewpies were invented by Rose O’Neill. They 

are always doing good, helping Dotty Darling and 
her Baby Brother to have a good time whenever the 
older children wouldn’t let them tag along. Now all 
the children want to cut out the Kewpies. And the Kewpies want 
to be cut out by the children. So Rose O’Neill has made the Kewpie 
Kutouts. ‘There isa whole page of them for you in the October 


a copy of the Woman’s Home Companion —a magazine with pages | 
Wag, the Chief— ; z : 
his Hook and pages for children and their mothers. Wag, the Chief 
















In October Woman’s Home Companion 
you will find Wag in color (not plain black 
and white like he is here) and Dotty Dar- 


This is Wag, the Chief. He is captain of &, 
the band of Kewpies that have been mak- iN A Nn 
ing things so pleasant for Very Little 4 


aN . aN 
i \ me RE iy 
f Ps 















i See ling (with two dresses) and Dotty’s Bab 
Folks, whose mothers take the Woman’s RN a g( ) y 
: A aif ay, Brother all ready to be cut out. 
Home Companion. When you cut him era) th ne 
hi as | k , a a. ms Te A deliciousstory about Dotty Darling 
-— and paste him together, he makes a rea five inches high in notauitesotallasDetty, and her Kewpies has a page all to it- 
Kewpie whichever way you look at him. ion ewer eee heis younger. ~~ self opposite the Kewpie Kutouts. 


The Kewpies are the first cutouts to have real backs. 


Ask your Mother for 15 cents 


—then hurry to a news-stand and buy the October Woman’s Home Com- “Use 
panion, which has the first of the Kewpie Kutouts, or send the 15 cents to us ; this 
right away with your name and address on the Kewpie Kupon. We will send 
you by return mail the October Woman’s Home Companion, postage paid. 


WOMAN’S HOME 
COMPANION 


at 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 












Woman’s 
Home Companion 
381 Fourth Ave., New York 


Here is my 15c. Please send 
me right away the October 
Woman’s Home Companion 
containing the first of the Kewpie 
Kutouts. 


Na 7meée ia 


Address —— 
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inee. 1857 
BORDENS 


EAGLE BRAND 
CONDENSED MILK 


Has been the 
Leading Brand 
for Household 
Use and Nursery 


BORDEN’S 
Condensed Milk Co 


Nz w YorK 
“LEADERS OF QUALITY” 


Send for Recipe Book. Send for Baby’s Book. 


ek vED MiILe 
ms impel: and for addit 
te, P°Sition, each label 




















The Young Mothers’ Guide 


By Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge, M.D. 


HE YOUNG MOTHERS’ REGISTRY is a department conducted by Doctor Coolidge, which is designed to give 
monthly instruction to mothers about the care of their babies. Babies must be registered before they are six 


months old. On receipt of a stamped, addressed envelope Doctor Coolidge will forward registry blanks, which * 


must be filled out and returned. Advice on the care, feeding, etc., of the babies will then be mailed every month. 
Address all letters to Doctor Coolidge in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia. 


The Young Mothers’ Class 


Seventh Lesson 


*“* THINK I understand about all the neces- 

sary things required to prepare the baby’s 
food,’”’ said the young mother to the doctor; 
‘now will you please tell me the simplest way 
you know of to modify the milk itself?” 

“Tn the first place,’’ replied the doctor, “‘you 
must realize that no hard-and-fast rules which 
will suit every baby can be laid down. Each 
baby is a study in himself, and the formulas 
must be adjusted to suit the special child ac- 
cording to the way the food is digested and 
assimilated. If one 


bought already made to that made at home. 
If it is not advisable to use lime-water one 
scant quarter of a teaspoonful of bicarbonate 
of soda may be used in each formula, and the 
extra amount of fluid made up by adding one 
more ounce of barley-water,” said the doctor. 


Care of the Hair and Nails 


FTEN the beauty of a child is greatly en- 
hanced by the care given his hair during 
babyhood and early childhood. No mother 
should neglect this important part of her child’s 
toilet. Very frequently a little brownish, scaly 
substance is seen on 





formula does not 
agree at first have a 
little patience and 
try a different one 
before saying that 
modified milk can- 
not be taken, or be- 
fore resorting to an 
entirely different 
food. I will give 
you some general 
directions about di- 
luting whole or plain 
milk. These arethe 
simplest formulas 
we have and they 








the scalp of a young 
baby. It may be 
scarcely perceptible 
or it may be seen as 
a thick crust, and it 
is generally spoken 
of by mothers as 
“milk crust” or 
‘cradle cap.” It is 
caused by an inflam- 
mation of the little 
sebaceous glands 
and is technically 
known as seborrhea 
of the scalp. If 
allowed to continue 








suit many babies. 
With these plain 
milk formulas it is 
usually better to use a cereal gruel like barley- 
water, as it helps to break up the curd of the 
milk and also adds nourishment to the food. 
If these gruels cause distention of the abdomen 
or much gas, the milk may be diluted with plain 
boiled water or other methods may be used.” 
“¢TROM what do you make the barley-water 
and what proportions do you use?” in- 
quired the mother. 

“Several different kinds of barley flour are 
now sold, all good and vcry much easier to use 
than the pearl barley. Even in the country the 
nearest druggist can usually be induced to lay 
in a supply if it can be sold steadily. The pro- 
portions most likely to suit are one teaspoonful 
of the barley flour rubbed up in a very little 
cold water and added to one pint of boiling 
water and a pinch of salt. This is boiled for 
fifteen or twenty minutes and at the end of this 
time enough boiling water is added to make up 
the pint, for some will have boiled away. It 
should then be strained. To this hot barley- 
water is added the sugar required in the for- 
mula, and the mixture is then allowed to cool. 
When lukewarm the milk and lime-water are 
added and the food stirred well, then bottled 
at once, corked with absorbent cotton and 
very quickly cooled by cold water which is 
allowed to run over the outside of the bottles. 
The bottles are next placed in the refrigerator 
close to the ice until feeding time, when the 
meal may be warmed by standing the bottle 
to be used in hot water.” 


* OW much milk do you add to the differ- 
ent ingredients for babies of different 
ages?’’ asked the mother. 

‘‘Here again I can give you only a general 
average,’ said the doctor. ‘‘For the first 
month take six ounces of milk from a quart 
bottle that has been well shaken, one table- 
spoonful of milk sugar or half a tablespoonful 
of cane sugar, twenty-three ounces of barley- 
water and one ounce of lime-water. For the 
second month take nine ounces of milk, twenty 
ounces of barley-water and two tablespoonfuls 
of milk sugar, or one of granulated or cane 
sugar, and one ounce of lime-water. For the 
third and fourth months take fourteen ounces 
of milk, twenty ounces of barley-water, one 
ounce of lime-water and two tablespoonfuls of 
milk sugar or one of cane sugar. For the fifth 
and sixth months take twenty ounces of milk, 
nineteen ounces of barley-water, one ounce of 
lime-water and two tablespoonfuls of milk 
sugar or one of cane sugar. For the seventh, 
eighth and ninth months take twenty-four 
ounces of milk, fifteen ounces of barley-water, 
one ounce of lime-water and two tablespoon- 
fuls of milk sugar or one of cane sugar. For 
the tenth, eleventh and twelfth months take 
thirty-two ounces of milk, seven ounces of 
barley-water, one ounce of lime-water and two 
tablespoonfuls of milk sugar or one of cane 
sugar. From this time on the barley-water, 
lime-water and sugar should be gradually de- 
creased until by the time the baby is one year 
old, or at the most fourteen months old, he can 
take plain, undiluted milk.” 


= HERE do you get the lime-water and 
the milk sugar?” inquired the mother. 
‘“‘These may be bought in a drug store all 
prepared, but if you live far from a drug store 
the lime-water may be made at home by put- 
ting one heaping teaspoonful of slaked lime 
into one quart of boiled water (cold). This 
should be poured into a large bottle, corked 
and shaken well several times during one hour, 
then allowed to stand perfectly still for twenty- 
four hours, when the upper part, which ought 
to look perfectly clear, should be carefully 
poured or siphoned off and this clear fluid 
used in the formulas. I prefer the lime-water 


A Registry Baby 


untreatedthegrowth 
of hair will be much 


armed. 

Washing alone will not cure seborrhea; in 
fact water usually makes it worse instead of 
better. An ointment consisting of ten grains 
of resorcin to one ounce of petroleum is the 
thing to sper This should be spread on soft 
linen and placed on the head fresh, twice daily, 
then covered by a cap of muslin or linen. Once 
in twenty-four hours the head should be 
washed with olive oil and as much of the scaly 
substance removed as possible. The ointment 
should then be freshly applied. After about 
four days of this treatment the head may be 
bathed with warm water and Castile soap, 
and the ointment may be applied again if any 
more crust Is seen. 

After the scalp is entirely clear it is a good 
plan to use the ointment one night every week 
for two or three weeks in order to prevent a 
return of the trouble; usually the ointment may 
then be discontinued altogether. 


| pre the first year of life a baby’s head is 
usually best washed every day, when he is 
bathed, but after this time the hair is often 
so long that it takes too long to dry it and once 
a week is often enough to keep the hair in good 
condition. As the child grows older once in 
two or three weeks is generally often enough. 
The scalp should have the soap and water well 
rubbed into it, using Castile soap and warm 
water; then it should be very thoroughly 
rinsed in cooler water and dried by rubbing 
with the fingers, the scalp being well massaged 
with the fingertips. Drying the hair in the 
sun is the best plan whenever possible. 

Great care should be taken of the child’s brush 
and comb. Each child, of course, should have 
his own outfit, and ‘both comb aud brush should 
be washed weekly with a few drops of ammonia 
in the water, the brush being shaken through 
this water and then rinsed and dried in the 
sun. The comb should be well washed also 
and carefully wiped between the teeth. A comb 
with broad, coarse teeth that are smooth and 
do not catch in the hair is the best. The 
brush should not be too stiff, but should have 
good quality bristles. 

It is thought best to cut a child’s hair at 
least once during early childhood, and many 
persons prefer to keep a girl’s hair short until 
she is seven or eight years old. This gives the 


girl freedom and allows time enough for the - 


hair to grow before it has to be put up. If it 
is worn long it should be kept braided and 
away from the neck as much as possible. 


FOOLISH idea is often heard to the effect 

that babies’ nails should never be cut, but 
should be bitten off. There is no reason for 
doing this. The nails should be kept trimmed 
with sharp but blunt-pointed scissors, and the 
skin at the roots of the nails should be gently 
pressed back by using the corner of a linen 
towel and later using an orange stick. If the 
nails seem very brittle rub well into the roots 
some cocoa butter or a little white petroleum; 
this often prevents hangnails also. A wooden 
toothpick is the best and safest thing to clean 
a baby’s or a young child’s nails with. 

Many children have the very bad habit of 
biting the nails. Putting bitter substances on 
the nails, having the child wear gloves and 
mittens, or even placing splints on his arms, so 
the elbows cannot be bent to allow the fingers 
to reach the mouth, are some of the means 
that should be tried to stop this injurious habit. 
Very often if an older child is given a pretty 
little manicure set he may be taught to use it 
nicely, and will become interested in the care of 
his hands and nails in this way. 

The toenails should also receive careful 
attention and be cut straight across about once 
each week after the child has his bath. This 
will often prevent ingrowing nails, which are 
so painful and many times are hard to cure. 





Advice to Prospective Mothers 
By Marianna Wheeler 


ETTERS from prospective mothers are answered by mail. No questions of this character are answered in 
the magazine. Readers are welcome to write to Marianna Wheeler, in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and she will take pleasure in giving any advice or answering 
any questions about the mothers themselves, but not about children. 
Miss Wheeler will also answer letters by mail about the clothes of prospective mothers. No questions of this 
kind will be answered in The Journal. She will take pleasure in giving advice and suggesting patterns. 
Each letter must be accompanied by a stamped, addressed eavelope. 


H & W waists 


EASE dung MATERNITY 


The i. & W. oi) 
MATERNITY CO WAIST 
gives a trim and styl- 


slightest endanger- 
ment to the well-beinz 4 
of either the mother 4 
or child. +: f 


with lacings oneither 
side, adjustable to 
the comfort of the 4 
wearer. Allsteelsre- ; 

movable. 


sirable in convales- 
cence or after surgical 
operations. Button or 
clasp front. 
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—Health, Style, Comfort — 
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100 STYLES 
Illustrated Booklet on Request 






















figure—without the 


Soft and pliable : y 


Particularly de- 


Sizes 20 to 36: Price $2.00 
at all rs—or sent pre- 
paid on receipt of price. 
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No. 43 No. 2 No. 548 No, 390 
50c. 75c. 31.00 $1.50 


At all dealers—or sent prepaid on receipt of price 


H. & W. Co., Newark, N. J. 


H. & W. Waists are made for all ages —Women, Misses 
and Children—Insist on H. & W. and accept no substitute. 


Illustrated Booklet on Request 






















Send for a Sample 
Package 


We will send it to you free. 
This is the food that doctors give 
their own babies. 
It will agree from the start and 
make your baby gain steadily 
every week. It will keep him 
happy and well through the hot weather. 
Ridge’s Food has raised over a million babies, 
Write today for a sample for your baby. 


Ridge’s Food Co., 246 Dover St., Boston, Mass. 














(— Get the best only q 


plelanguagejust howtodo bestall things necessary for 





Sold at bookstores or by 
The MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers 
L 64-66 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 


“The Healthy Baby” 


DR. DENNETT’S NEW BOOK 


on the 
Care and Feeding of Babies 


in Sickness and in Health 
Dr. Dennett is known throughout the land as the 
““friend of mothers.” In his book hetellsin clear, sim- 


The BABY 


Handsomely bound ONE DOLLAR 
























Protect Baby’s Mattress 


with Stork Sheeting, waterproof. Will 
not sweat or irritate the skin. White 
dainty, pliable. Easily cleansed. Per yard 
36inches wide, $1.00; 54 inches wide, $1.50. 

Get the Genuine. STORK is our registered 
trade-mark and exclusive property. Insist on 
seeing it on the goods you buy. If your dealer 
hasn’t STORK goods we will mail them on receipt 
of price. Send for free booklet. 

THE STORK CO., Dept. 1-0, Boston, Mass. 
Makers of Stork Pants, Stork Baby Shoes and 

















of instructions 
Dean Wade. It tells how to keep the 
baby well and strong, also describes 


GLASCOCK’S BABY WALKER 


Weak backs and bow-legs prevented. Baby 


600 Avon Street 

















Write today for our free book 


A. mothers by Dr. Ellen 





rite for this free book today “i \. 
Glascock Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Muncie, Ind. 



















| Br=s a a @a Cola ck =m Cole bal oF: 1 oh tg 


We make and sell ate! Beg need from 
birth to3 years. Complete Outfits a spe- 
cialty. Lowest prices. Goods delivered 
free. Catalog sent free in plain envelope. 


Stuart Baby Shop 
y 145-A East 34th St., New York City 








































Men know when you serve Van Camp’s beans. 


children know. 


The flavor is nut-like—the beans are mealy and whole. 
The tomato sauce— made from whole, ripe tomatoes—has a 


sparkling zest. 


One dish of Van Camp’s forever spoils one’s taste for other 


beans. A million housewives know this. 


Our chefs have no equals in baking beans. 


our kitchens famous. 


Into this dish go the rarest materials. 
one size—all the whitest and plumpest. 


The sauce is made of whole tomatoes—Livingston Stone 


tomatoes—ripened on the vines. 


The spices are rare and expensive. 


The principal materials cost from three to five times what 


other grades would cost us. 


‘*The National Dish’’ 


= BAKED * 
"Euee'? DORK ope ANS 


Fifty years of Van Camp reputation is 
at stake on this single dish. So is the 
good-will of a million homes. 


All we have gained by a lifetime of 
effort compels us to keep this dish up to 
the mark. 


The finest materials grow rarer and 
costlier. Our slow, careful methods be- 
come more expensive. Profits grow 
smaller and smaller. 


Three sizes: 10,15 and 20 cents per can 


Made by Van Camp Packing Company, 


Established 1861 





“My dear, these surely 
are Van Camp 


The beans are all of 





© 
re n am wo Ss ““The National Dish’’ 





9,99 
Ss 


And the Live steam under pressure is used to heat the ovens, but it 


doesn’t touch the beans. 


Thus we bake in a heat of 245 degrees. Yet we bake with- 


out crisping, without bursting the beans. 
Van Camp’s beans are mealy and whole. 


Beans baked in home ovens are very hard to digest. One 
can’t, without burning, apply heat enough. 


But Van Camp’s are digestible without being mushy, because 


This dish made of the superheated steam. 


For your delight, we bake the tomato sauce into the beans, 
so the flavor goes through. 


For ease of digestion, we bake in small parcels,so the full 
heat gets to all. 


For your convenience, we bring Van Camp’s to you with oven 
freshness, ready for instant serving. 


That’s why these beans are so inviting—beyond all others— 
to the folks you serve. 


But, so long as these beans bear the 
brand Van Camp, they will be the best 
beans any chef can bake. 


There lies your protection. 


Here you always get the utmost. 
And those old-time standards are rare, in- 
deed. 


Those who know Van Camp’s will get 
them. Those who don’t should find out 
now how good baked beans can be. 


Van Camp’s from photograph 
Each bean separate and whole 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Frank Van Camp, President 
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Join Buster's 
“‘Darnless”’ Club 


Buster Brown’s “ DARNLESS ” Guar- 
anteed Hosiery isa brand you won’t have to 
return—that's. mdde to wear four months 
without darning—not made to be returned. 


without argument ~oe 
ees won't have | to wiht Fy ani ¥ ry bev 
"H 


losiery because ‘mn amen . 
one pair out of 











one wy ¢ cent. 1 Ble 
—fails to absolutely satisfy. 
“we make it in all weights, styles, sizes and eleven 
standard colors. You can obtain it in the 
smoothest styles for adults or in a. strong ribbed 
styles for children. Outsizes for stout peop! 


ae BUSTE 


TEED TIOSIERY 
For Men, Women and Children 


Four pairs 25¢a 
guaranteed $1 pair 


Made from the finest, long staple Egyptian yarns. 
Heel, top, knee, sole and toe durably reinforced with 
2, 300 nd 4-oly strong linen thread. Absolutely 
poe Kn. smooth and soft; carefully knit to fit the 
feot andankle, Costs25% more to make than any 

cther 25c¢ guaranteed or non-guaranteed brand 
that we know of, and to the best of our knowledge 
is the only definitely guaranteed 25c silk lisle 
hosiery that is made for women. 


Ask Your Dealer or Order Direct 


Oar mill, the la in the South, cannot ss 
enough Buster's coped to supply every 
But we have a nt in nearly ow S town. 
If you have difficulty i in locating yours, write direct, 
remitting $1 or more (25c a pair) mentioning style, 
size, color and weight and we will see that you are 
tupplied and tell you the name of your nearest 
er, Or if you’ re after a particular size or weight, 
write for free catalogue. 


Buster Brown’s New Book Free for Postage 


Lesa spo pages illustrated in colors, picturing 
Buster’: gand dinterest g—appre- 
ciated i ny Send four cents to cover mailing. 











Buster Brown’s Hosiery Mills 
820 Sherman Ave. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Dealers: Best hosiery proposition ever offered to you if 
there’sno Buster Browndealer in yourtown,. Write forit. 
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Coward 
G ood Sense 


ey tey= 


Growing ankles that “turn in” are 
straightened and strengthened by the 
helpful support of this Coward Shoe. 
It also holds the arch in position and re- 
lieves and corrects “‘flat-foot” conditions. 


Coward Arch Support Shoe and Coward Extension 
Heel made by James 8. Coward for over 30 years. 
For Children, Women and Men. 

Send for Catalogue. Mail Orders Filled. 
Sold Nowhere Else. 


JAMES S. COWARD 


264-274 Greenwich St., near Warren 8t., New York 











ounger— waves 
the hair in a few 
minutes—no heat 
required. Easily ad- 
justed. Use them 
bane travelling or at 
us you wish. 
mo Miaxic Surler made 
of the best French horn. 


Price per Large Cari 
5 Curlers. . . 25 Cents 2 Curlers ...10 Cents 


MAGIC CURLER 00., 388. Water St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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NE IL 0 
Extra pe Outfit for all Tene. + tear th Consists of 20 
cut stencils on oil board, 6 tubes best oil colors, 2 brushes, 9 thumb 
tacks, Full directions, chart of colors, and catalog. PREE with outfit:— 
Rees Flow tep. Syactie ces beused many times. 


The complete prepaid 
price, $1.00. FRENCH ART STENCH. CO., Desk 72, 
Send for free new Fancy Work book. 


Stencilled Crash 
= drawing or tracing necessar 


133 West 23d 23d St., New Y ork. 
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The Girl Who Works 


Some Intimate Talks About Her Personal Problems 


By Martha Keeler 


B* THIS time you have doubtless returned 
from your vacation and are settled down 
for another year of work. I hope the holiday 
was filled with happiness and that you have 
come back in the best of health and spirits, 
with courage high and vitality renewed. 

While on vacation you probably made many 
new acquaintances, perhaps you were so for- 
tunate as to gain one or two real friends; to 


*me the meeting with new personalities, the 


contact with new minds, is one of the greatest 
benefits of change of scene. And so I trust 
that you are not only rested after 
your vacation, but are also richer in 
the realm of fellowship than when 
you went away. 

And yet, speaking of friends, did 
you ever realize that people whom 
you feel you understand the* best 
are sometimes those concerning a 
thousand and one details of whose 
daily lives you are ignorant? In 
other words, that your best friends 
are sometimes those with whom 
you are not in the least ‘“‘ac- 
quainted”’? 


REMEMBER reading an amus- 

ing rhyme one day about ‘“‘the 
girls we see but never meet,” and it 
seems to me that a serious—by 
which I do not mean solemn—essay 
might be written about the real 
sympathies existing between us and 
certain others the color of whose 
eyes we could not tell, but whose 
understanding of our struggles, 
whose compassion for our disap- 
pointments, we would reckon as an 
asset in casting up accounts. 

Sometimes a character in fiction 
or in a transcript of real life which 
I was reading has so impressed me 
as avital presence that I seemed nearer 
to that individual than to those in the 
next room. Such sympathy I have for 
you. Butif I found myself some day with 
a longer-than-usual ‘noon hour’? on my 
hands, no matter how much I might wish 
for your company at luncheon, notwithstand- 
ing the perfection of the telephone service, I 
couldn’t call you up to save my life! Indeed I 
don’t even know in which of the many districts 
of the Land of Self-Support you live. But I 
have lived in so many of them myself at one 
time or another that I feel at home anywhere 
within the boundaries, and am grateful for the 
comradeship of all women and girls who work. 


NCE [had a lesson of the way the districts 

overlap and of the difficulty of drawing 
boundary lines. Work took me one afternoon 
to the Fifth Avenue home of a New York mil- 
lionaire. The family were staying in the coun- 
try then, but hadcomein fortheday. Although 
it was October the weather was as sultry as 
July. Tired in mind and body as I entered the 
large, luxurious house, still shrouded in its 
cool-looking linen stuff of summer, I hated for 
a moment the work that lay before me there. 
But when the work was once begun interest in 
it dispelled fatigue. 

As I was leaving, Mrs. Millionaire, on her 
way to catch a Long Island train, went with 
me to the door. 

With a glance at the dimensions of the house 
I said: ‘‘It’s no slight task, is it, to open and 
close a place like this?”’ 

“Indeed it isn’t,” she replied; ‘‘and you 
know I have three of them.’’ After a pause 
she added with a shrewd smile: “Perhaps you 
think I don’t work for my living too?”’ 

This was a new idea. Onall girls and women 
who, driven by the necessity of self-support, 
must steel themselves to meet the whims of 
the public I had ever looked with understand- 
ingeye. But until this incident occurred I had 
never considered Mrs. Millionaire in the range 
of sympathetic vision on the score of work. 
And far be it from me to convey the notion 
that even after this enlightenment I pictured 
her as a household drudge! ButI did see that 
she, too, must work: that her routine of life, 
which included responsibility for the smooth 
running of the complicated machinery of three 
establishments, was like my own—monotonous. 


TILL there were times, I confess, when I used 

to think I’d like to change jobs with her, 

or with others of her class with whom I came 
in contact through my work. This was not 
because of any feeling on my part that Mrs. 
Millionaire, as such, was any more worth while 
than was Miss Ten Cents or some member of 
the Copper family, for from childhood I be- 
lieved that conduct, and conduct only, entiiles 
to respect; that merit, and not money, consti- 
tutes the claim to deference. But a certain 
amount of money is needful even for the simple 
life, to make provision for the rainy days that 
are sure to come at intervals and to safeguard 
one’s old age. I hada natural wish to better 
my condition. And I regarded Mrs. Million- 
aire, after she had made me see that she worked 
for her living, too, as having, on the whole, 
more interesting, more remunerative work 





than mine. But since thenI have learned that 
her work belonged to her, as yours belongs to 
you and mine tome. What we are doing now 
may be fitting us for some larger opportunity. 
In whatever work you have there are untold 
possibilities for betterment, if you keep your 
viewpoint clear and are your own best self. 


OMPARISONS, we are informed, are 
odious. So before going any farther let 
me say right here that the great majority of 
the self-supporting girls and women with 
whom I have the pleasure of ac- 
quaintance are fine and strong and 
brave: they scorn self-pity as the 
meanest of the virtues, they know 
the dignity of labor, they haye 
sanity and poise. In the compleii- 
ties of life they keep an eye single 
to the right. 

But the attitude of a few makes 
me blush for all of us, because— 
don’t mention it outside—there are 
snobs in the Land of Self-Support. 
People get into difficulty when they 
start out giving definitions, so I’m 
not going to try to set down in 
cold type what I think a snob looks 
like. We know her when we see 
her, you and I. 

I saw one the other day. She was 
telephone operator in an office 
building where I had occasion to 
wait for half an hour. A very 
pretty girl she was, as far as fea- 
tures and coloring go, and capable 
as well. I found myself watching 
admiringly her deftness at the 
switchboard, where the multitude 
of *‘trunk lines” and “extensions” 
seemed only play to the young 
wizard of the wires. But she 
“played’’ in such a way that the 
day’s work was simplified for all tenants 
of that building. 


Y-AND-BY there came a lull. It was 
now almost closing-time, and the 
operator removed the headpiece which she 
wore and rearranged her elaborate coiffure. 
This last, with its wilderness of puffs, seemed 
to me ill-chosen and absurd. But I reminded 
myself that at least this operator did not 
resemble a certain other telephone girl of my 
acquaintance, of whom a schoolboy said that 
she “had nothing on her mind but her puffs.” 
Whatever was outside this girl’s head there 
were brains inside, and she used them for her 
employer’s benefit. So I ignored her coiffure, 
as we gloss over the weakness of a friend, and 
was proud of her efficiency. 

While she was getting ready to go home and 
I still sat there waiting, one of the tenants on 
his way out of the building paused to say good- 
night to her. She was courteous in voice and 
manner, self-respecting and dignified; and, the 
multitude of puffs being hidden now by a 
becoming hat, she made a pleasing picture. 
Then a handsome, well-dressed woman, wife 
of another tenant, who had come to meet her 
husband, stopped to greet the young woman 
at the switchboard, whose smile as she returned 
the greeting brought out a pair of dimples. 

I was rejoicing that this young woman had 
good manners as well as a good mind—that 
brainsand beauty, dignity and dimples, were by 
no means incompatible—when an elderly scrub- 
woman appeared upon the scene. It turned 
out that this was her first day in the building 
and she had lost her way to the office where she 
should be now at work; having been mis- 
directed by somebody else she now appealed 
to the operator. 

All at once Miss Courteous became Miss 
Curt. ‘‘I’m no bureau of information,” she 
replied, eying the woman, who was old enough 
to be her mother, with a frown. ‘‘I have no 
time to waste. Why don’t you stay where 
you belong?” 


T FLASHED over me as I beheld the trans- 
formation of an apparently sweet girl into 
a snob: ‘‘Ah, that shows where you belong!” 
And I record the incident, not because I think 
it typical (on the contrary I believe that only a 
few girls who work would be guilty of such 
action), but because it shows that the shame 
of one brings disgrace upon us all; it also 
serves to illustrate my feeling that nothing 
counts so much as kindness, that nothing can 
make up for the lack of it. We hear so much 
just now of the gospel of efficiency that we are 
in danger of losing sight of the golden text of 
graciousness. It is a fine thing to put your 
head into your work; it’s a far finer thing to 
put your heart into it as well. Weare all made 
of the same material. We are all going the 
same way. While it is important to do each 
duty faithfully it is still more important that 
through all the duties of the day we take 
time—or make time—to be kind. 





NOTE—If there are any problems that seem too much 
for you to solve write to Mrs. Keeler and she will do 
her best to help you. If you will inclose a stamped, 
addressed envelope she will amswer you by mail. Ad- 
dress Mrs. Martha Keeler, in care of The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia. 
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LET US SEND YOU 


HAIR 


ON APPROVAL 


We will send you this switch or 
any article you may select from 
our large new catalogue without 
@ cent in advance. Our immense 
business, the largest of its kind 
in the world, = les us to quote 
acrpria n ly vg 
trices. Goods 
isted below are 
extra short stem, 















inary shade,: 

STRAIGHT SWITCHES WAVY SWITCHES 
1X0z.18in.$ .95 2O in. . .. $1.95 
2 oz. 20 in.. 1.35 22in.... 3.00 
2 of. 22 in.. 1.75 24in.... 4.00 
2%on. 24in. 2.75 26 in. ... 5.95 
3 oz. 26 in, . 4.45 30in.... 8.00 
hg gy witch, 

22 in., ptural Wavy - - . 4.95 


2-Stem oper: 24 _ Wavy 
Switch . ee woe 0 OS 
er (tiple) 26 in. Ware | 


200 other sizes and arden of 
Switches . . 50e. to $50.00 


Wigs, Ladies’ and Men’ 8 $5 to $50.00 


Send long sample of your hair 
and describe article _ vee 
We will send pre ae 

- If you find it th, 
satisfactory and a bargain, remit 
the price. If not, return to us. 

are, peculiar and gray shades 
are a little more 

expensive; ask 
for estimate. 
Writefor 
gohis new ~ 


= Hair Book 


’ Just off the press—the largest 
* and handsomest Book we ever 
f published. We want every 
- ‘woman towritefor it. Beauti- 

fully illustrates all the latest 


Paris Fashions in Hair 


_ and quotes lowest prices. This 
‘, book also contains valuable ‘in- 
structions on ‘‘ Beauty Culture by 
Self Treatment,” which every 
woman wants, Write t today. 


PARIS FASHION CO., Dept. 110, 209 State St., Chicago 


Largest Mail Order Hair Merchants in the World. | 


. 7.65 










RECT 7 
pn Sit $1. 


1 clasp Mannish English 
Capeskin. -senge — 95 
Tan. . c 


1 clasp heaiiiec: Mocha. Full 
er 95c 
1 clasp Grey Suade <8 89c 


Illustrated catalogue 
on request 


We prepay postage. Gloves made 
to order to matchany gown —_ ec 
at catalogue prices, “a 


Money refunded if 
you are not entirely 
satisfied. 


W.W. Smith &Co. 
226 Lafayette St. 















New York 
Knitted Table Padding 


Free ke 


Soft, <{ 
Thick 
Padding 
that gives quiet, re- 
fined table service, 
protects the table 
from hot dishesand | 
thechina from breaking. 
Inquire ai Dry Gocds Stores. 


If not chtainable send us 
dealer’s name. 


THE KNITTED PADDING CO., 3 Chapman St., Canton Junc., Mass. 





77 Me Want the Woman~ 


(eevee the Following Description: 


She has an instinctive sense of line; 
She is a good judge of the style and fit 
of clothes; 
Other women value her opinion in mat- 
ters of dress. 
This isa talent, and the woman pos- 
sessing it can earn a good income 
oY learning to fit the flexi- 
ble mew guaranteed corsets 
demanded by fashion, and 
taking orders for them in 
the home. Exclusive terri- 
tory given. Asincere, high- 
class, liberal proposition. 
Address application to 


aia ~~ CORSET CO. 
Corry, Pa. 


DD RHE aa 
Ay ELM Lh 





























Bu Save money and get better quality of 
a y Dress Silks, Taffetas, Satins, etc., cut 
S any length direct from our looms. Send 


a 10¢ for samples. 
Direct New Wash Silks for Petticoats, Waists, 
FE; Dresses, Negligees, Men’s Shirts. Will 
TOM. = washand iron perfectly. Samples Free. 


The Experienced CANVASSING AGENTS Wanted. 
Please state if agency desired 


Mill auburn Sitk Mill, Dept. L, Auburn, N. Y.- 
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How to Save 


in Buying and Cooking Food 


Told by Thousands of Women in 
Armours Monthly Cook Book 
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Tis Month, for the Best Recipes, We Award $539 in Cash Prizes, and to All Who Contribute Recipes 
_ We Send the Cook Book FREE for Three Months. Each Month a New Contest. 


Send us your name and the name of your dealer and we 
will send you the November number of this book, which is 
made up of recipes contributed by women all over the 
country—a unique exchange of ideas for the solution of the 
domestic difficulties which are common to all homemakers. 


The solution of these difficulties they send in to Armour’s 
Monthly Cook Book, to help the thousands and thousands of 
women who read it every month. And in turn they receive 
the same help. 


In it, every month, we publish the favorite recipes of 196 
women; the ones by which they economize in buying and 
cooking food; which their families and friends enjoy; which 
they serve every day. 


It is with these simple, everyday recipes that Armour’s 
Monthly Cook Book is aiding a hundred thousand women. 
It is these everyday recipes we want from you. 


For Armour’s Monthly Cook Book is a wonderful ‘‘ Recipe 
Exchange,”’ for, by and of American housewives — progressive 
women who want to help each other. 


We invite you to join this great domestic economy move- 
ment, and enjoy its benefits. Butwe must ask you to contribute 
your share of helpfulness. 


By contributing a recipe you are privileged to share the 
contributions of others and, if your recipe is especially good, 
it may win you a generous Cash prize. 


The very simplest recipe is often the very best. 


Old-Fashioned Shortening— 
Better Eating and 
Greater Economy 


In the old days, when cooking was considered one 
of the fine arts, leaf lard was the only shortening 
anyone thought of using. 

Housewives tried it out at 
home to insure purity and 
quality 

—And the bread and cake 
and pastry and doughnuts 
they made with it 


Service 


you can possibly secure. 





e 
armours 
Home Delicatessen 


gives you an almost endless as- 
sortment of the most delicate, 
wholesome and toothsome lunch- 
time and supper-time dainties that 


There is /eéBes boned chick- 
; en and turkey, appetizing potted 
. and deviled meats, as well as ready- 


Four Cash Prizes in Every State 


196 Prizes—$539 in All 
One $5, One $3, One $2, One $1 Prize 


This month the prizes will be divided as follows: 


49 Prizes of $5 each (one for each State) for Best Recipes Using 
“Simon Pure” Lard for Shortening. ¢ 
49 Prizes of $3 each (one for each State) for Best Recipes Using 
Specialties—Soups, Meats in Tin, Pork and Beans, 
Mince Meat, etc. 


49 Prizes of $2 each (one for each State) for Best Recipes Using 
Armour’s Extract of Beef. 


49 Prizes of $1 each (one for each State) for Recipes: Telling 
the Best Ways to Utilize “Star” Ham or Bacon. 


Awards are made for economy, practicability, originality. 
There is a splendid chance for you to win. You are only com- 
peting with the women of your own state, which not only 
increases your chances but makes Armour’s Monthly Cook 
Book valuable to every woman in the United States, no matter 
where you live, Maine or California, Michigan or Texas. 


For you will learn, every month, how four women in 
your state, with your market conditions, are reducing table 
expenses — living better at less cost. 


Send your recipe, with name and address on every page, to 
Mary Jane McClure, Dept.178, Armour & Company, Chicago. 


The contest will close on October 26 and the results 


will be published in the November number of Armour’s 
Monthly Cook Book. 


cooking—and in soups and stews 
and to make left-overs appetizing— 
and tokeep their bills down and their 
table up. 

Armour’s Extract of Beef, the 
richest, most highly concentrated ex- 
tract made, gives you this rare beef 
flavor in allits original deliciousness. 
Its use is the short cut to economy 
and good living combined. 

A recipe which calls for Extract 
of Beef will secure you Armour’s Monthly Cook Book 
for three months—and may win a cash prize of $2. 

Send yours in—it takes only a minute. 








—Tte chicken and oysters 
and fritters and croquettes 
they fried in it 

—Reached a height of 
deliciousness far above most 
modern cooking. 

For real old-fashioned good things to-eat, such as your 
mother served, you must have read leaf lard. 


“Simon Pure” Leaf Lard 


Delicate, snowy white, absolutely pure, “Simon 
Pure’’ is literally ‘‘cream of lard.’’ 

It is made only from the finest leaf fat, tried out in 
open kettles, as the best leaf lard always has been made. 

Used whenever shortening is called for, it works 
miraclés. You will find it better than butter. And far 
more economical—think of the difference in price. 

Think over the dainties in which you use lard—the 

uff paste and pie crust and cakes, the doughnuts and 
ot bread—and send us the recipe. 

It will give you Armour’s Monthly Cook Book for 
three months, and may win you the $5. 


“SIMON PURE j 








to-serve corned beef hash, veal loaf, pork and beans, 
mince-meat—over 100 different dishes in all, including 
a number of savory soups. 


Think of the Sunday-night suppers—the home and 
company luncheons—these ready-to-serve dishes make 
possible without worry or work. Ask your dealer for 

whenever you want an easy and delicious 
meal. Let us know if he can’t supply you. 


We want recipes in which you use potted meats, 
etc. Your favorite may win you a $3 prize. It will, 
anyway, give you the benefit of the cook book for three 
months, 


How Foreign Cooks Set 
Bountiful Tables at Low Cost 


Extract of Beef—that is the secret used to give the 
rich beef taste to the nutritious low-priced meats that 
only lack juice and flavor to equal porterhouse. 


They use it in gravy, and to baste the meat while 





Ham and Bacon Quality 
Assured You by “Star” Brand 


Armour’s “Star’’—the ‘‘Ham What Am’’—is famous 
everywhere for its old-fashioned quality and flavor— 
its delicate pink-and-white deli- 
ciousness when baked or boiled— 
its juicy richness, broiled or fried. 

All because it is cured and 
smoked in the good old-fashioned 
way that has never been improved 
upon. 

For ham and bacon with the 
magic flavor of old-time days you 
want Armour’s ‘Star.’ 

If you know some especially 
satisfactory way to cook or use 
ham or bacon, write and tell us 
about it. 

Remember, any recipe brings you the cook book— 
an extra good one a $1 prize. 





What “rrrour Facilities Mean to You 


How they assure you, always, absolutely reliable and dependable food quality 


For the wonderful, far-reaching buying power of Armour & Company brings the 





—At the very lowest price 

—Isastory that every American woman should, for her own protection, know by heart. 

Forit is the aim and ambition of Armour & Company to supply you with the finest 
and best food products. 

There can be no physical nor intellectual vigor without an abundance of good food. 
The well-fed are notably successful. 

Hundreds of thousands of women know that safety and security are theirs in every 
product that bears the Armour brand. That it means the highest quality as well as the 
purity guaranteed by the U.S. Government imspector’s stamp. They know that to trade 
with an Armour dealer is insurance against inferior products—an insurance that also 
Saves you money. 








most important food products from every state in the Union to your market. It provides 
you with fresh meats and poultry, with delicate hams and bacon and finest lard, and 
with an almost endless assortment of deliciously prepared products all ready to serve 
and eat. 

By going to the world for our products we have first choice of the best each section 
produces. And our limitless shipping facilities enable us to transport this best under 
conditions that deliver it to your dealer in the prime and pink of condition—at prices 
no other food purveyor can possibly better. 

With the high cost of living perplexing and disturbing most housewives, assurance 
that you are getting the best and most for your money is a reassuring safeguard. 


A safeguard guaranteed to you by the name of Armour. 
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ORevillon 
freres 
Urs 


FOUNDED 1723 


HE feeling of conf- 

dence enjoyed by the 

wearer of Revillon 
Furs rests upon the genu- 
ineness of the skins, as well 
as the perfection of style 
and workmanship. Revillon 
Freres are the largest buyers 
of raw skins in the world. 
They secure at first hand 
the most desirable furs that 
come into the market and 
make them up in their own 
workroomsunder the super- 
vision of skilled designers. 
The Revillon label on a 
garment, however inexpen- 
sive it may be, is an abso- 
lute guarantee of reliability. 








Wehave prepared a Miniature 
Catalog, showing about fifty of 
the year’s best styles in coats 
and sets. We will send it to 
you free on application, with 
the name of the nearest dealer 
who can show you Revillon 


Furs. Address Dept. B. 


REVILLON FRERES 
19 West 34th Street New York 











Whatever You Want to Know 
Ask TheLadies’ Home Journal 


T TAKES-several months before a question can be answered in THE JOURNAL 
because it goes to press so far in advance; by correspondence, however, the answer 
comes to you immediately. This permanent directory is, therefore, given for our 

readers who desire specific information on any subject by mail. Every reader can feel 
perfectly free to write, but please confine your questions to the editor for the particular 
subject given. For instance, don’t ask both an etiquette question and a fashion question 
of the etiquette editor. .Write each editor separately. Write briefly, just to the point; 
don’t ask an unreasonable number of questions, and be sure to inclose a stamped, 
addressed envelope. As we have no book nor pamphlet of general information 
covering such questions as you may ask the questions must be sufficiently intelligible 
and definite in detail to enable the editors to send you intelligent, helpful letters. 


To Whom to Write 




















Clothes 


Any question about styles, fashions, dress- 
making— whether for babies, girls, boys, 
women or men—will be cheerfully answered 
by mail, by a corps of trained clothes experts, 
if you address your letter to 


THE FASHION EDITORS 
THE LaprEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Babies 


Any question about your baby, whether 
he is a few years old or very young—his 
food, his care, his clothes, his health, any- 
thing —will be cheerfully answered by mail if 
you will address your letter to 


Dr. EMELYN LINCOLN COOLIDGE 
Tue Lapies’ HoME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





THESE TWO BOOKS 





Millinery 
No matter what you want to know about 
your own hat, or your children’s hats, whether 
about the new hats or how to make over 
old ones, we will cheerfully answer by mail. 
THE MILLINERY EDITORS 
THE LaprEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Prospective Mothers 


Can have any question as to their physical 

care, or their clothes, or their coming baby’s 

layette (but not about the baby—the notice 

above covers the baby), answered by mail. 
MisS MARIANNA WHEELER 

THE LaApiES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Building a Little House 


While we cannot actually plan your house 
we can tell you how to obtain plans published 
in THE JOURNAL, ‘or any other plans, and 
answer questions about little house building. 

THE ARCHITECTURAL EDITOR 
Tue LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Furnishing the Little House 


An authority is at your command for any 
question about furnishing a new house, reno- 
vating an old room, color ideas—anything 
about the interior decoration of a house. 

THE EpitTors OF THE LITTLE HOUSE 
Tue Lapies’ HoME JoURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Sex Hygiene 


The idea of telling a child about itself— 
when to tell, how to tell—is being generally 
accepted. Where a mother is in doubt on 
points of this kind we have at her command 
a woman who has given up her life to this 
question, a mother herself, and the daughter of 
one who devoted her life to’sex purity. 


MRS. WOODALLEN CHAPMAN 
Tue Lap1iEs’ HOME JCURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Girls’ “Affairs” 


Any puzzling questions about what com- 
pany to keep, how to act in critical love affairs, 
and the thousand and one similar heart 
perplexities—in short, ‘‘heart affairs’’ will 
be confidentially and sympathetically an- 
swered by Mrs. Parks, herself a mother and 
in close touch with girls and their problems. 


Mrs. STICKNEY PARKS 
Tue Lapiges’ HoME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 








Pretty Girl Questions 


Little aids to beauty and good health, hints 
on complexion, hair, skin and eyes, all these 
are matters on which you are free to write 
for advice and you will get a prompt answer 
from a source you can trust. 


Dr. Emma E. WALKER 
THE LaprES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Good Manners and Good Form 


The right way of doing things—what some 
folks call etiquette—when visiting or enter- 
taining, in the theater or church, or on the 
street, is well worth knowing. Any question 
on these matters will be answered by 


Mrs. ELEANOR H. PHILLIPS 
THE Lapies’ HoME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 
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yss have often wished you 
could step into the quaint 
shops of Japan and China. 


Take advantage of the opportu- 
nity we offer you to Shop in the 
Orient while you sit in the com- 
fort of your home. 


These two beautiful books, ‘‘Arts 
and Crafts of the Orient” and ‘“‘How 
to Give Japanese Entertainments,” 
enable you to buy all the latest im- 
portations from the Orient at prices 
surprisingly low. Our buyers ‘‘on the 
ground’’are purchasing in large quanti- 
ties and shipping direct tous. Wegive 
you the benefit of our quantity orders. 

Enjoy the comfort and charm of a genuine 
Japanese Kimono made in Japan. Our cata- 


log, ‘‘Arts and Crafts of the Orient,’ shows a 
large assortment in colors. 


Drawn Work and Hand Embroideries, as 
shown and priced in our catalogs, are a reve- 
lation to lovers of exquisite hand work. 


Many Unique Novelties for fairs, parties 
and Japanese functions. 


Gifts, dainty and beautiful, the kind you 
would like to receive. All prices. 


You will find these two dainty books 
a treat to read and treasures to have. 
They are FREE. Send TODAY. 
All our prices include delivery free 
toyour door. Best bank references. 


THE THOMPSON COMPANY, Importers 
Shanghai, China Yokohama, Japan 
Address Orders to American Office 
117 New Montgomery St. ,SanFrancisco,U.S.A. 














Correct Speaking and Writing 


Differences of opinion about grammar, 
rhetoric, punctuation, etc., are frequent, and 
every day we are asked many times about 
such matters. An undoubted authority has 
been selected to answer all such queries. 


Dr. Joun L. HANEY 
Tue LaprEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Reading and Literature 
Many wish to know quickly what to read on 
topics that are interesting them; others want 
to know about a new book; others want 
courses in general reading. Mr. Mabie will 
give his personal attention to these letters. 
Mr. HAMILTON W. MABIE 
THE Lapies’ HoME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





The Table and Cooking 


On all questions of marketing and cooking, 
household economies, recipes, menus, left- 
overs, and all such problems of housekeepers, 
you may depend upon getting helpful advice, 
cheerfully given, if you will write to 


Miss MARION Harris NEIL 
Tue LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Home Parties 


Informal home parties, large and small, 
have been a carefully considered thought in all 
our work, and we are consulted by thousands. 
Plans, ideas and suggestions are obtainable 
by addressing 


THE HoME Party EpDITOR 
THE LapiEs’ HoME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Music 
Queries of all kinds about music (except 
the piano) will receive attention from one of 
the most experienced writers on this subject, 
Mr. W. J. Henderson, the music critic for 
“The New York Sun.’ Address 
Mr. W. J, HENDERSON 
THE Lapies’ HoME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Social Work in the Church 


New ideas and practical suggestions for 
church social affairs and Sunday-school enter- 
tainments, and workable methods for the city 
or country church, will be cheerfully given if 
you address 


THE MINISTER'S SOCIAL HELPER 
THE LapiEs’ HoME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





School Entertainments 


Whether your school is large or small, in 
the city or in the country, we have an expert 
in ideas who has something new for every 
occasion. Address 

THE SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENT EDITOR 
Tue LapriEsS’ HoME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


~ . Needlework 


Whether it is crocheting, knitting, patch- 
work, tatting or embroidery it receives the 
attention of a corps of experts who will give 
information about all branches of needlework. 

THE NEEDLEWORK EDITORS 
THE LapiEs’ HoME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Tailored Wash Suits 


For Girls and Boys, Ages 2\to 7 


Select in the comfort of your 
home—the distinctive Ford 
suits, illustrated in Free Cata- 
— give you a larger selection. 

ie are generous—easy fit- 
tin ai ely made — give 
in rm Eat Dutch Romp- 
ers— Play Suits, Russian and 
Afternoon Suits of character. & 
Made im light, airy, sanitary 
workrooms. rge selection 
of styles, exclusive materials. 
All prea t well made. 
Choice, 60c to $5. 





sold direct to you—delivered 
FREE to all parts of the world. 


Free Catalog illustrates the many 
clever styles—solve the problem of 
having your child comfortably, dis- 
tinctively and economically dressed. 


© “an Send Postal for Free Catalog today 
Ford & Allen, Inc., 178 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 

















How Can I Run My Home More Easily? 


Easier ways and in shorter time of doing 
housework of all kinds, saving the housewife 
steps and time—more efficient ways of running 
a home is the “new housekeeping.’’ Mrs. 
Frederick is an expert in these matters and 
will gladly make clear new ways of doing 
household work if you will address 


Mrs. CHRISTINE McCGAFFEY FREDERICK 
Tue Lapies’ HoME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


“Will You Tell Me?” 


There are numerous questions of general 
information—questions about quotations, 
dates, science, history, women’s interests, 
pictures, the drama, etc. For these questions 
we have a special department. So, for any- 
thing not classified, ask the question and we 
will answer by mail if you will address 


THE Epitors or ‘““Witt You TELL ME?” 
THE LapiEs’ HomME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 








Piano Questions 


Josef Hofmann is today recognized by 
musical authorities as the greatest pianist in 
the world. Mr. Hofmann’s wonderful knowl- 
edge is free to every JOURNAL reader on any 
piano question. Owing to Mr. Hofmann’s 
tours in different parts of the world such letters 
cannot be answered by mail, but will be an- 
swered in Mr. Hofmann’s JoURNAL department 
as rapidly as they can be reached. Address 


Mr. JosEF HOFMANN 
Tue Lapies’ HoME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 








How Can I Make Money? 


Whether you want to earn money outside 
the home or by remaining at home, whether 
in city or country; or if you have leisure at 
your command and you want to be of help to 
others, write and tell us briefly and clearly 
what you are after, your circumstances, your 
inclinations and your reasons, and a whole 
bureau of information is at your disposal by 
addressing 


Miss Ep1TH RICKERT 
Tue Lapres’ Home JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 








Perfection 
in Fitting 


when you use an 


ACME 
Automatic 


Adjustable Dress Form 


Simplicity of Adjustment the Keynote 


By a twist of the wrist the three 
little wheels, located at the top of the 
Form, AUTOMATICALLY ADJUST 
the Form to the desired shape, style or 
size, and we guarantee to refund money 
if the ACME AUTOMATIC ADJUST- 
ABLE DRESS FORM cannot adjust 
itself to YOUR FIGURE. 

Write to-day for latest catalogue and 
price list, showing all styles and sizes 
of ACME DRESS FORMS. 


Ellanam Adjustable Dress Form Co. 
Suite 638, 500 Fifth Aveae, New York City 

















Once Again, Please: Write briefly, right to the point— 
and inclose in every case a stamped, addressed envelope. 


















y Frederics Scientific Pearls with “510 
) Artificial Diamond Clasp. 
1912 Illustrated Catalog sent on Request. 


FREDERICS Si: 
5-D-West 37th Street, New York 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
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WHEN BUYING YOUR UNION SUITS, IT WILL PAY YOu FO MATOS PAR AE Be 


MUNSING UNION SUITS for MEN, WOMEN, CHILDREN 
Are Made By People Who Know How. 


Twenty-five years of experience in making union suits back of every Munsingwear garment. 


BEYOND COMPARE | Because of the satisfactory. way in which they fit and cover the form and because of their 


U NS : N G unusual durability and washability, Munsing suits have become the most popular union suits 


E A rR in the world. More than 7,000,000 garments sold annually. They do not gap or bind at the 
seat. They are offered in a variety of light, medium and heavy weight fabrics of the finest 
quality. Prices so reasonable that no one need go without them. Wear them- You will like them. 


Men’s Munsingwear $1.00 to $5.00. Ladies’ Munsingwear $1.00 to $3.50. Children’s Munsingwear $ .50 to $2.00 


For samples of fabrics, style illustrations, and name of Munsingwear dealer in your town, address 


The Northwestern Knitting Co... Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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==iticts!| Our Teeth are Better 
wi than Our Parents’ Teeth 


Fifty years ago there was little known about the care 


of the teeth. The manufacturers of the few dentifrices 
then on the market did as best they could—and their prepara- 
tions in spite of grit and “‘druggy” taste did some good. The 
grit served to clean teeth which never had known cleanliness, even 
though it scratched them too. The medicine taste appealed to 
those who thought nothing that fasted good could do good. 


Within the past few years people have come to a realization 
that proper care of the teeth demands a dentifrice 
without grit— and that the teaching of chil- | 

dren to care for their teeth demands a 

pleasant tasting dentifrice. 
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And so we have 
come to 


Here then is 
areal dentifrice: 


It cleans thoroughly, safely. There is 

no druggy taste—it is not over-medicated. 
Over-medication is frowned upon by dentists and 
‘their patients. A pleasant taste is recognized as an 


| See ennai advantage in starting young people on the road to Good 
eto) “THE GREAT TUBES ‘Teeth—Good Health. Ribbon Dental Cream is an easy riding 
Peet \ Made | vehicle on that road. 
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ay Oy Lame Te To Mothers, Dentists and Other Teachers 

TAKE THE TUBE BUMEYAES Regular care of the teeth by young people now will avoid years of 

RO aa oe | regret later on. We do not go so far as the New York Times, 
ree” / . which said in a recent editorial : 














“A boy whose teeth are bad, whose mouth and throat are swollen and 
germ-laden, whose nasal, oral and ocular passages are stopped up, 
blinks when he looks at the blackboard, fails to hear his name when 
called upon, is bowed by defective breathing, and is pained in diges- 
tion. He becomes a truant, rebellious and a liar. Give him an oral 
cleansing and complete masticatory repairs, and you begin to make of 
him a gentleman and a scholar.” [The underlining is ours] 














We quote this, although we do not agree that neglected teeth 
necessarily make a child untruthful. But we do say that 

good teeth are necessary for good digestion, 

and good digestion is necessary for good health. 


So that more may know Ribbon Dental 
Cream, a trial tube (formerly 4c) will 
now be sent fora 2c stamp. If you 
wish our instructive “‘Oral Hygiene’’ 
merely say ‘‘Send the Book.’’ It is free. 


COLGATE & COMPANY 
Dept. H 199 Fulton Street New York 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap— luxurious, lasting, refined 


# On page 68 there is interesting news about the 
newest Colgate product. 





